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IV. Friar Gherardino, of the order of Minors, was a native of the 
town of Borgo di San Donino, in the Duchy of Parma, and flourished 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. With this measure of in- 
formation regarding him, our readers must be contented for the pre- 
sent. The mention of him will recur after some preliminary topics 
have been slightly touched upon. 

Predictions of human origin do not always lack such a degree, or 
at least appearance, of fulfilment, as serves to support their credit 
for awhile. They come right by chance sometimes, and oftener by 
foresight and sage conjecture. The vulgar only contemplate acts and 
events; but the well-informed are aware of purposes and even of 
tendencies, and can discern the more secret workings. He who 
knows the mine is laid can prophesy the explosion; and with the 
more accuracy, if he had some hand in laying it. Joachim had 
scarcely quitted the scene when one of the grand characteristics of 
his third status began to shew itself in a surprising flight of angels and 
eremites. The two great ascetic orders of St. Francis of Assisa, and 
St. Dominic of Calahorra, (the former styling themselves Fratres 
Minores, and the latter Fratres Preedicatores,) made their appear- 
ance in the early years of the thirteenth century, The original 
formation of the society of Francis is supposed to have been as early 
as A.D. 1206 or 1208; but the institution or rule of the Minors did 
not receive the written approbation of the pope before 1223. Dominic 
is said to have laid the foundation of his order at Thoulouse in 1215, 
and to have obtained the papal confirmation in 1216.* So that the 
Italian has precedence in fact, and the Spaniard in law. These 
brotherhoods made profession of an evangelical poverty, without the 


— 





* In 1218, the first house of Dominicans was constructed in Paris, and entitled 
Domus S. Jacobi ; whence their French appellation of Jacobins. 
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monastic profession of industry, and avowedly subsisted upon alms 
The title of mendicant was not disclaimed by them, but was esteemed 
one of the highest excellence, and the mark of their Christian per- 
fection.* 

In process of time they intruded their voluntary offices into every 
parish, to the annoyance of the priest, and in violation of his canonical 
rights; and their voluntary advice, coupled with pecuniary solicita- 
tions, into every private family. In the year 1254, Pope Innocent 
the Fourth issued a very wholesome bullt to interdict them from con- 
fessing, absolving, administering, preaching, or performing any eccle- 
siastical functions in parochial churches, “ without having humbly 
sought and obtained permission” from the parish priest. It was dated 
on the 21st of November; and on the ensuing 7th of Deceinber, the 
secular church had to bewail its protector, who died at Naples after 
an illness of a few days. The Dominican Thomas of Cantimpre, a 
cotemporary,} has the impudence to record his death as that of “a 
pope whose name, for the honour of the holy see, shall be passed 
over in silence,” and to assert that a certain saint§ at Rome had, in a 
vision, seen the soul of Pope Innocent given up to Francis and 
Dominic for judgment. His successor, Alexander IV., was devoted 
to the cause of the mendicant orders; and under his active support 
they went on bustling, intriguing, and intruding with progressive suc- 
cess. And their power became great and almost formidable. For 
although their pretensions and manners were regarded with peculiar 
jealousy and disapprobation by men of discernment, the mass of 
simple folk fell under their influence. 

One of the chief objects of their ambition was to get possession of 
the famous University of Paris, and, by means thereof, of the whole 
faculty of theology. ‘The Dominicans took the lead. The university, 
in A.D. 1221, made a grant of their property in the Place de St. 
Jacques to the Dominicans, who three years before had begun to 
construct a dwelling in that quarter. In 1225, Master Jordan, a 
Westphalian, became general of the order, and succeeded in bringing 
over to it a vast proportion both of masters and scholars, and did not 
scruple to inveigle the youngest and most inexperienced pupils.|| The 
year 1228, during the regency of Blanche, mother of St. Louis, was 
marked by a sanguinary affray at Paris between the gownsmen and 
the town, in which several lives were lost on both sides. The uni- 
versity, having failed of obtaining such redress as they claimed, broke 


—_-——- 


* Meritoria et salutifera mendicitas et paupertas. Bull of Alexander IV., 
October 17, 1256. 

t The document is printed from the MS. Chronicle of Richard of Clugny, in the 
Opera Guglielmi a Saucto Amore, p. 74.  Sinibaldo Fieschi, called Innocent 1V., 
was one of the boldest and most overweening men that ever filled that chair. He 
had made ample use of the mendicants in the crusade he preached against the second 


Frederick. But he had at least the merit, which may be disputed to some popes of 
those times, of being really a churchman. 


¢ Obiit a.p. 1263. See his Bonum Universale de Apibus, c. 10, s, 21. 
§ Meaning a certain Dominican or Franciscan. 


|) Among the youths whom he secured to his order was the celebrated Albertus 
Magnus. 
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up from Paris; and the greater part of their body withdrew to 
Angers. The Dominicans, seizing the opportunity, invaded and 
occupied the vacant chair called Cathedra Magistralis. And after- 
ub, when the university returned to Paris, they not only retained 
it, but set up another, called the Cathedra ‘Theologica. 

So the preachers invaded the camp. And soon afterwards, (but 
subsequent te 1230,) Doctor Alexander Hales, a giant of those days, 
deserted to that of St. Francis, and entered into the vows of evan- 
gelical poverty, carrying over with him a vast academic reputation, 
and the first doctorial degree the Minors could boast of. He rushed 
headlong into the delusions of Joachim. In and previous to 1240, 
some of the mendicants* had bewildered the minds of the Parisians 
with divers extraordinary propositions, upon ten of which the accom- 
plished William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris, thought it needful to 
animadvert. The eighth of them was “ that an angel can be in 
several places at the same time, and can be everywhere, provided he 
chooses to be everywhere.” But the bishops, met at Paris, exhorted 
the faithful to declare thus: “ We firmly believe and assert that an 
angel is in a definite place, and that if he is here, he is not there at 
the same time.’’+ It does not appear that all these propositions 
emanated from any one person, or even from one only of the two 
orders. And it may well be doubted, whether the Dominicans were 
concerned in the worse portions of them. 

However, they continued the practice of drawing into their order 
youths of tender years, for which they received a rebuke from Pope 
Innocent in a bull of a.p. 1244. In this manner they gradually 
brought things to such a pass, that the seculars, to whom the uni- 
versity owed its foundation, and to whom it belonged, were in effect 
excluded from lecturing in theology. Again, in 1250, when several 
scholars had been slain in another affray, and the university had 
passed a statute, that unless satisfaction were given for the outrage 
all lectures should cease, the Dominican members refused to comply 
with it, “ unless the two chairs, magistral and theologic, were con- 
ceded to them for ever, by a grant under the common seal of the 
university.” The latter retaliated by a statute forbidding any person 
to be admitted to the degree of master who would not bind himself by 
oath to keep the statutes of the university. When the beadles of the 
university came to the Dominican college to read the edict in ques- 
tion, the worthy friars fell upon them and pummelled them, and 
seized and tore to pieces the paper on which it was written. Pre- 


—_- EE 





* See Buleus Hist. Univ. Paris. 3, 177. Paris. 1666. Matth. Paris in 
a.p. 1243. 

t An ignorant liberalism may now deride the precautions of the church. But 
these matters are not quite so light as they appear to the eye of levity. The im- 
putation of God’s proper attributes to created intelligences is the first step towards 
the substituting of emanation for creation, and so tends to let in the whole of 
gnosticism. 

t The history may be seen in Bulcus, vol. iii.; but a more connected and ac- 
curate view of it may be found in the Prolegomena to Gul. de S. Amore by Joannes 
Alethophilus, who is supposed to be Jean de Cordes, canon of Limoges. His edi- 
tion of G. de S. A., dated Constance, 1632, was really printed at Paris, 
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sently afterwards, by false representations, they prevailed upon 
Master Luke, a canon of Paris, to sign a document, in which it was 
set forth that forty old and famous masters, therein recited by name, 
were desirous that the Dominicans should recover the same rights 
and privileges as they had previously been exercising. But a co 
having fallen into the hands of some of the forty, they all of them 
waited upon Master Luke to remonstrate with him. Though he was 
entirely devoted to the mendicants, he was so indignant, that he took 
a hatchet and chopped in pieces the seal with which he had signed it. 
In February, 1254, the university published circular letters to all the 
clergy and prelates of France, complaining of the “ gravamina que 
nobis Dominicani Fratres ingerunt insolenter.” And in the No- 
vember of the same year appeared the before-mentioned bull, or 
constitution, of Pope Innocent IV., which so humbled the spirit of 
the Dominicans, though it made no express mention of matters aca- 
demical, that they desisted for a moment from their insubordination. 
But his successor, Alexander 1V., immediately revoked it by another 
bull, as having been issued by the deceased pope informally, pre- 
cipitately, and in the hurry of business. How far his own act can be 
acquitted of hastiness, may be judged from its date; for he was 
elected Bishop of Rome on the 23rd of December, 1254, and his 
bull of revocation was dated on the 20th of that month, being just 
three days before he was legally invested with the pontificate. From 
this time forth the mendicants were supported in all their machin- 
ations by the whole power of the see of Rome. Although the 
Preachers had fought the battle and incurred all the odium, the Minors 
reaped their full share of the victory obtained over the university and 
the seculars. With what energy these orders vindicated their cause, 
and by what talents they recommended it, may be conceived from 
the bare mention of their principal professors at Paris, the Dominicans 
Albertus Magnus and Dr. Thomas «  Aquinum, and the Franciscan 
Bonaventure ; men who, like giant trees in some gloomy grove, both 
adorned and obscured their age. 

At this critical period of its affairs, the cause of the university was 
fiercely maintained by its once celebrated champion, Master William 
of* Saint Amour, canon of Beauvais. He had to contend (according 
to Henryt+ of Ghent) with both Thomas and Bonaventura, who wrote 
against him, And when the whole affair was heard before the pope 
at Anagnia, he had to encounter face to face the utmost exertion of 
the powers of Albert. Yet he carried on the war quite upon an 
offensive plan; for his works contain little, if any, allusion to aca- 
demical rights. But they relate to the whole character and tendency 
of the new orders; their vagabond itinerancy, usurpation of the func- 
tions of the canonical ministry, intrusion into families, and prying 
into all private affairs, breeding discord and cabal where the parish 


* A place in the county of Burgundy, or Franche Comte. 
t De Script. Eccles. cap. 44, 45, et 47. It may here be observed, that in p. 5 of 


the last volume, Henry of Ghent, archdeacon of Tournay, was inadvertently described 
as bishop of Tournay. 
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priest had laboured to sow peace, and, above all other things, their 
scandalous and lazy mendicancy. His works, with all their eccen- 
tricity, form one of the most vigorous flagellations ever inflicted with 
the pen. Though he was condemned by Pope Alexander, and 
banished from the realm of France,* he was far from unsuccessful in 


undeceiving men’s minds. The following lines are from Chaucer’s 
Romaunt of the Rose :+— 


‘** Saint Austin} saith, a man may be 
In housis that han properté, 
As Templers and Hospitelers, 
And as these Chanons Regulers, 
Or these White Monkis, or these Blake, 
(I wol no mo ensamplis make,) 
And take thereof his sdsteining, 
For therein lyith no begging, 
But otherwayis not, I wis; 
Yet Austin gabbeth not of this; 
And yet ful many a monk labéureth, 
That God in holy church honéureth, 
And, when ther swinking is agone, 
Thei rede and sing in church anone. 
And, for there hath been grete discérde, 
As many a wight may bere recérde, 
Upon th’ estate of Mendicience, 
I wol shortly in your presénce 
Tell how a man may begge at nede,” 


After enumerating six lawful or excusable§ grounds for begging, 
the Romaunt proceeds :— 


‘** Tn all this case, and in semblables 
If that there ben mo resondbles, 
He maie begge, as I tell you here, 
And ellis not in no manére, 
As William Saint Amour would preche, 
And oftin would dispute and teche 
Of this matir all opinly 
At Paris, fully and solemply, 
And all, so God my soulé blesse 
As he had in this stedfastnesse 
Th’ acorde of the Université, 
And of the peple as semith me. 
No gode man ought it to refuse, 
Ne ought him thereof to excuse ; 
Be wrothe or blithe, whoso thou be, 
For I wol speke and tell it thee, 
All should I die, and [or ?] be put doun 
As was Saint Poule in derke prisoun, 
Or be exilid in this case 
With wrong, as Maister William was,”—&c. 


Saint Amour was strongly impressed with the belief, which exten- 


* He retired to his native country, which was not then a part of France. 


+ Ver. 6694, etc. From Jean de Meun. G. de Lorris did not go beyond ver. 
4150. 


} Alluding to his book de Opere Monachorum. 


§ Taken, almost literally, from Master William's Responsiones ad Objecta, p. 90, 
ed. 1632. 
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sively prevailed at that time, of Antichrist’s imminent coming: and 
in his celebrated and anathematized treatise, de Periculis Novissimo- 
rum Temporum,* he announced it with much confidence. And he 
loudly denounced the mendicants, who were swarming in all diree- 
tions, as the immediate forerunners of the son of perdition, preparing 
his way before him. He laboured to support these views by refer- 
ence to scripture, to the fathers, and to the acts and constitutions of 
the church, but principally from the two former, And he enume- 
rated no less than fifty signs by which (as he maintained) the pseudo- 
preedicatores might be distinguished from true preachers of the gospel.+ 
He held, for reasons about to be shewn, that the root of this evil lay 
in the books of the Abbé Joachim. In the articles exhibited against 
him, and his responsions, it is charged : “ Item, that, in his sermon on 
Ascension-day, he said that the book of Joachimus Abbas, which 
contained many heresies, could not be condemned at Rome, since there 
it had defenders who advocated it.’’ ‘ Respondeo. I said not so. 
But when I and others preached against the errors which we found in 
the books said to be Joachim’s, and the people asked us why we did 
not procure the condemnation of them from the apostolic see, I re- 
plied, because I understood some of those errors were already con- 
demned, and the others could not be immediately examined with a 
view to their censure by reason of their numbers and greatness, and 
the manifold occupations of [the holy see ?] especially as other per- 
sons defended those books.’’+ After all, it may be suspected that the 
words of his sermon have been somewhat softened down by him in 
his responsion, and that the matter imputed to him was the real purport 
of what he said. It was almost too true to be a fiction of his oppo- 
nents. Those books could not be condemned at Rome. 

Yet it is curious to observe that, all this while, Master William’s 
own mind was held in fascination by the eye of that Calabrian ser- 
pent. Early in the year 1256 he was aware that the Antichrist was 
approaching, and his precursors already gathering thick ; but in the 
course of 1256 the true Antichrist, the manifest son of perdition, was 
by Joachim’s reckoning to arise. The whole notion of the term of 
1260 years, and of the fatal year 1256, was pure Joachism, and had 
no existence either anterior to, or other than, that which it owed to 
the prophet of Popes Lucius, Urbanus, and Clemens. “ We are now 


ee a — 


* A certain Weissenburg published a compilation entitled Antilogia Pape. It 
gives S. Amour’s introductory discourse or prologus to his P. Nov. Temp. and thus 
entitles the same, ‘‘ Incipit Seriptum Schole Parisiensis compositum anno 1389.” 
He converts the commencement of a long work by a private author into the public 
act of a corporate body, and then dates it 133 years later than the work in express 
words declares itself to have been composed. The object of this volume was to ex- 
pose popish immorality and falsehood. 

+ Although his arguments strike at all alike, and though no order of men is de- 
signated by name, this title evidently refers to that assumed by the followers of 
Dominic. The Jacobins were more peculiarly obnoxious to him than the Minors, 
for the reasons which we have seen. 

P. 95. “ Tum etiam propter multiplicem corwm oecupationem, quia libri 
habebant alios defensores.” Forum has no grammatical antecedent. 
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(said Master William)* in the last age of the world.t And this age 
has already lasted longer than the others, which run by the millenary 
of years, for it has lasted 1255 years; it is therefore likely that we 
are near the end of the world. ‘Therefore we must be near the 
dangers of the last times which are to precede the advent of Anti- 
christ.”> After some rather irrelevant texts, he quotes Matt. xx. 6: 
« About the eleventh hour he went out,” and the following gloss 
upon it, “ which hour is from the Lord’s advent to the end of the 
world ;” and subjoins, “ and it is certain that 1255 years of this 
eleventh hour are now past, and it follows that we are in the last 
times, or very near to them.” It is impossible to read the reasoning 
thus unintelligibly stated, without seeing that he was a convert to the 
Joachitic calcule of the 1260 years, counted from the nativity to the 
triumph of the church, and of the 1256 and a half years for the re- 
velation of Antichrist. Although strong motives determined Saint 
Amour to say anything, rather than quote him, or seem to build upon 
his foundations. No more convincing argument can be chosen to 
satisfy any doubters of the extensive and pervading influence which 
his mischievous speculations had obtained throughout society. 

We are now coming to the main point to which all these pre- 
liminaries have been tending. The two generations of transition from 
the first to the second Status commenced at A.pv. 1200, as will be re- 
membered. “ It is now fifty-five years (proceeds Master William) 
that some have been labouring to change the gospel of Christ into 
another gospel, which they say will be more perfect, good, and 
worthy, and which they style the gospel of the Holy Ghost, or the 
everlasting gospel ; at the coming of which, as they say, the gospel 
of Christ shall be abolished, as 1 am prepared to shew from that ac- 
cursed gospel. But this is a manifest sign that Antichrist’s time is 
near, of which it is said in Psalm ix., ‘ Lord, establish a lawgiver over 
them ;’ and in the gloss, ‘ Antichrist the giver of an evil law.’ And in 
the same, ‘ Thy judgments shall be taken away from before his face’ — 
that is to say, ‘datichrist’s.’” A second sign is, that the doctrine which 
is to be preached in the time of Antichrist—namely, the Evangelium 
Aternum, was publiclyt exhibited to be expounded at Paris (where 
the study of holy scripture flourishes) in a.p, 1254. Whence it is 
certain that it would now be preached were there not something else 
which withheld it. And what it is that withholds it ye know— 
namely, the authority of Peter and of those who fill the places of the 
apostles, that is to say, the bishops. For ‘ unless there come a falling 
away first, the man of sin, the son of perdition, will not be revealed.’ 
(2 ‘Thess. i) Wherefore let the bishops take care lest the aforesaid 
pseudo-praedicatores should procure them to be shaken off, (that is to 


See 


* De Periculis, c. viii. p. 37. 

t Five of the six mundane ages were past when Christ came, and the sixth in- 
choata ex eodem tempore perseverat in labore. (Joachim, in Apoc. 11, b.) Elias 
shall come, sicut creditur, circa finem secundi Statfis et initium tertii, hoe est in fine 
sexte wtatis. (Ibid. 13, a.) Millenario numero annorum numerositas designatur. 
(16, a.) 

t Publicé posita fuit ad explicandum, p. 38, 
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say, the taking away of their power,) as it is signified in the Evan- 
gelium Aéternum.”’ 

This document was known, in the vulgar or romance tongue, by the 
appellation of Evangile Pardurable. As Chaucer did not pursue his 
labour of translation thus far, the interesting testimony of the Roman 
de la Rose must be given in the original language :*— 


‘* Et, se ne fust la bonne gardet 
De I’ Université qui garde 
Le chief de la Crestienté, 
Tout eust eté bien tormenté, 
Quant, par maulvaise intention, 
En l’an de l’incarnation 
Mille deux cens cing et cinquante,{ 
( N’est homme vivant qui m’en démente ) 
Fut baillé, et c’est chose voire 
Pour prendre commun exemplaire, 
Ung livre de par le grant diable, 
Dit ! Evangile Pardurable 
Que le Saint Esperit ministre, 
Si comme il apparut au tiltre. 
Ainsi est il intitulé. 
Bien est digne d’estre brulé. 
A Paris n’eust homme ne femme, 
Au Parvis devant Nostre- Dame, 
Qui lors bien avoir ne le peust 
A transcrire se bien lui pleust. 
La trouvast par grant mesprisons 
Maintes telles comparaisons, 
Autant que par sa grant valeur, 
Soit de clarté, soit de chaleur, 
Surmonte le Soleil la Lune, 
Tant surmonta ceste Evangile 
Ceulx que les quatre Evangelistres 
Jesu-Crist firent a leurs tiltres.” 


That part of the Calabrian prophecies, which announced the 
preaching of an everlasting gospel, had now been brought so near to 
a fulfilment by some of his disciples as to exhibit publicly a work 
bearing that title. As it had for its main object the destruction of the 
secalar church, and the transfer of all power, under the pope, to the 
mendicant orders; as a controversy was then raging in Paris between 
the secular divines and the Dominicans; and as Paris was the place 
in which the Evangelium appeared ; Saint Amour was naturally led 
to suspect that this blasphemy emanated from their order. But such 
was not the fact. And it undoubtedly proceeded from the order of 
Minors. Pope Alexander, moved by the scandal of the affair and 
the remonstrances of the university, was obliged to condemn this 
publication, which is said to have been burnt at Anagnia in a.p, 1256. 
But the mode in which this infamous publication was animadverted 


* It must be understood that this is the spelling as modernized by Clement 
Marot, and not that of Jean de Meun. Were a copy of the latter at hand, it would 
be less convenient to readers. 

¢ Roman de la Rose, vr. 12513, ets. tom. 2, p. 58. 

¢ It is certain that 1254, not 1255, was the year. 
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upon, when contrasted with his open violence against William of 


St. Amour and his book, left no favourable impression of his sincerity 
and religion. It was done with all the discretion and reserve which 
might be expected from any pope who found himself brought into 
collision with Joachim, and especially from such a patron of the 
mendicants. “ Having heard the complaints on either side, the 
pope* ordered that the new book, called the Everlasting Gospel, 
should be burnt secretly, and, if possible, without any scandal to the 
friars, as well as other writings, which were said to emanate from the 
corrupt doctrine of Joachim. And so, by the diligent procurement 
of Cardinal Hugo and the Bishop of Messina, who was of the order 
of Preachers, it was cautiously and silently managed, so that the dis- 
turbance was quieted for the time.’ So saith Matthew Paris, himself 
imagining that the Preachers were the authors of this offence. And 
afterwards another error obtained upon the subject, and held its 
ground until recent times. Notwithstanding that Cardinal Hugo,+ 
in the report he made upon the subject to the pope, which is still in 
existence, repeatedly names the real author of it. ‘The case was kept 
in such a studied obscurity, that the most devoted Romanists of those 
and succeeding times were ignorant of its state. 

The party upon whom general opinion fixed it, was no less a man 
than John of Parma, seventh general of the entire order of Minors, 
whom, in 1249,§ Pope Innocent IV. had sent as legate and “ angel 
of peace” to the Emperor John Vataces or Ducas, in order to nego- 
tiate a reunion of the western and eastern churches. He resigned 
his station of general of the order in 1256. That was the critical 
year in which Master William put forth his book de Periculis. And 
it was supposed by many that he was deposed from his office as the 
convicted author of the Evangelium.|| While others, among whom is 
St. Antonine of Florence, maintain that he resigned it by reason of 
ill health, and extol in the highest terms his piety and excellence. It 
is indeed matter of no doubt at the present time that he neither was, 
nor was accused of being, the author of that book. But it is not true 
that his retirement from the generalate of the Minors was really volun- 
tary, that his principles were reckoned free from unsoundness, or that 
his unsoundness was unconnected with the Joachitic ferment of the 
year 1256. « John of Parmag held in high esteem the doctrine and 
books of Joachimus Abbas; and this was one of the accusations 
made against him on account of which he spontaneously resigned 
the administration of the order. St. Bonaventure, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, nominated judges to examine both him and 
certain of his companions who were said to have been seduced by 





* Matth. Paris, anno 1256, cit. Buleus, 3, p. 329. Oudin, 3, p. 244. 
+ Irenéo Affo, Memorie degli Scrittori Parmigiani. 1, p. 150. 
as See Prolegom. in Gul. de S, Amore, p. 27. Bulawi, Hist. Univ. 3, pp. 299, 
95. 
§ See de Burigny, Revolutions de Constantinople, 3, p. 313. 
|| See Oudin de Script. Eccles. 3, p. 242. N. Eymericus in Direct. Inquisitionis, 
Bzovius, and Penna, cited ibid. 
lias Tiraboschi Storia della Letter. tom. iv. p. 138, 9, ed. 1806. Wadding, cit. 
ibid. 
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him. These latter shewed themselves so obstinate in defending the 
opinions of Joachimus Abbas, even in that* part in which they had been 
condemned by the apostolic see, that it was thought right to punish them 
by imprisonment. John was not found guilty of any error in the 
faith; but only of having thought too favourably of the opinions of 
Joachim. Besides, he retracted humbly any errors into which he 
might have fallen, and submitted himself in all things to the judgment 
of the apostolic see. He was released, and St. Bonaventure allowed 
him to choose whatever convent he preferred for his residence.” 
Friar Salimbene+ mentions that John was maximus Joachita, and 
employed him (Salimbene) and another minor to transcribe for him 
the Exposition of Joachim upon the Four Evangelists,} as he was 
desirous to possess a complete collection of that abbot’s works. — Friar 
Calaroso, provincial of Milan, in conversation with the historian 
Salimbene, spoke thus: “1 tell you, Fra Salimbene, that brother 
John of Parma bas confounded (turbavit) himself and his order. For 
he was a man so excelling in knowledge and sanctity, that he was 
capable of correcting even the court of Rome, and they would have 
hearkened to him. But now that he has followed the prophecies of 
fantastical men, he has brought obloquy both on himself and his 
friends.” 

John of Parma lived on till 1289, in which year, being at least 
eighty-two years of age, he undertook a second mission to the Greek 
church, and died on his journey. Such was the tender and cautious 
manner in which the successors of Lucius, Urban, and Clement 
handled these very ticklish affairs. Those Franciscans who upheld 
Joachim in his metaphysical reply to Peter Lombard, of which In- 
nocent III. had ventured to pronounce his disapprobation, were im- 
prisoned, Only to believe all the rest of Joachim’s teaching was no 
offence; it was but a venial misapprehension of Father John of 
Parma. 


The real author of the Everlasting Gospel was Friar Gherardino of 


— 





* What part (quantilla pars) it was, see above, last volume, p. 492, 3, and this 
volume, p. 5. The learned Abate Affo (who was a Franciscan friar himself, and 
shews a wish to mitigate all that relates to these unpleasant affairs) asserts, that 
the only symptom approaching to Joachism found in John of Parma was his 
maintaining that Joachim had never said what was imputed to him concerning 
Peter Lombard ; a mere point of fact. (1, p. 141.) But he quotes no authority 
for the assertion. And has elsewhere quoted sufficient proofs that he was 4 


zealous Joachite, and compelled, by the reputation of so being, to resign his high 
oflice. 


t Cit. Affo Memorie, etc. 1, p. 139, 218. 

{ No such work of Joachim’s is otherwise known. But Alexander Hales was 
the intimate friend of John of Parma, and is mentioned in the same passage of 
Salimbene as similiter maximus Joachita ; and there is at Milan a MS., In Evangelia 
Quatuor Commentariorum, ascribed to A. Hales. (Oudin Ser. Eccl. 3, p. 130.) 
This may be the same work of Joachim, transcribed by or for Hales. In like 
manner the “ Commentarius in Esaiam sub nomine Al. de Hales,” is probably that 
of Joachim. And the Commentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, with Hales’s 
name ad finem codicis, is ascertained to be William of Milton's. (Oudin, ibid. ) 
Melton was a Francisean,and a friend of Hales’s, and his works on the prophecies, 


if inspected, would doubtless prove him one of this knot of Joachites. 


He also lec- 
tured in theology at Paris, circa 124), 
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Borgo di San Donino. He had been named as such in the report of 
Cardinal Hugo to Alexander IV. But the fact was brought into 
light by the discovery of the cotemporary chronicle of the Franciscan 
Fra Salimbene di Adamo or degli Adami, which Muratori had sup- 
posed to be lost. This important addition to modern history was 
discovéred in the Conti library at Rome, and portions of it were 
priunted* by Padre Sarti in his work de Professoribus Bononiensibus. 
Giherardino, while yet young and in secular orders, went over to 
Sicily, wheret he taught grammar, and afterwards embraced the rule 
of the Minors or Franciscans. He enjoyed, at some period of his life, 
but how early we are not prepared to state, the friendship and inti- 
macy of the before-named John of Parma. The superiors sent him 
from Sicily to France, to advance himself in the faculty of theology. 
There he made acquaintance with several divines, who counted the 
Abbé Joachim a prophet, and who undertook to frame out of his 
works a complete system of futurity. At the head of them were 
I'riar Hugues of Digne, in Provence, a Minor of great eloquence, to 
whom numbers flocked to hear the explication of the ancient prophe- 
cies according to the method of Joachim; and the more renowned 
Franciscan, Alexander ab Ales, or Hales, called Doctor Doctorum 
and Irrefragabilis, who (for all his logic) was deeply engaged with 
John of Parma in these vain pursuits. Some of them were persuaded 
that Antichrist was then in existence, others would fix what day 
should be the day of judgment, and so forth. To these novelties 
lriar Gherardino eagerly addicted himself, together with his friend 
Friar Bartholomew Guiscolo of Parma, whom the historian describes 
as ‘* magnus prolocutor et magnus Joachita.” In 1248, Fra Salimbene 
met these two brethren at Provins, where they laboured to convert 
him, “me totis nisibus ad doctrinam illam trahere conabantur.” 
They also prophesied a disastrous result to the expedition of St. Louis 
against the Saracens, upon the strength of a passage of Joachim upon 
Jeremiah ; and “those two became odious to the brethren in France,” 
because in that instance they spoke too true. About this time, 
Gherardino was sent by his superiors to Paris, where, after four 
years of study, he was appointed to lecture in theology, and preach. 
But, far from laying aside the notions he had imbibed, he became so 
fanatical as to write a book, in which he set forth that the New Testa- 
ment was inadequate to guide a man into true perfection, and that in 
1260 its doctrine was to cease, and a truly perfect and holy rule of 
life be established. That book is commonly called The Everlasting 
Gospel, but the brief of Alexander LV. entitled it, Upon the Hverlast- 
ing Gospel, or an Introduction to some of the Books of Joachim Abbas. 
And the latter was correct; for as the four books vulgarly called the 
Gospels are only books written upon and concerning the one un- 
written everlasting gospel of Christ, so this writing was not Joachim’s 


—— eed 


* Tiraboschi Storia, ete. iv. p. 137. 

+ Irenéo Affo, Mem. Scritt. Parmig. p. 146, ete. See also pp. 137, 139. 

t Salimbene (his personal friend) extols his candour and moderation, in that he 
condemned Joachim’s answer to Peter of Novara upon the Trinity. ‘The old story. 
This was the eternal preteat and stalking-horse of the Joachites and their patrons. 
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Gospel of the Holy Ghost (which was to be the entire spiritualis in- 
telligentia of the third status mundi), but a book upon that gospel, Jn 
Evangelium Eternum, announcing its immediate approach. And so, in 
effect, says William of St. Amour ; for, two years after the book in ques. 
tion had been publicly expounded at Paris, he represented the actual 
preaching of the Kvangelium Eternum as a future thing, still restrained 
and prevented by the existence of the episcopal church. He who 
wrote that book (says Salimbene) was brother Gerardine of Borgo 
San Donino, who composed it at Paris, and divulged it without the 
knowledge of the brethren. It must be understood that the whole 
scene is acted among the Minors. The other order seems no way 
inixed up with it. 

“ Upon oceasion* of this book, reproaches were cast upon the order 
at Paris and elsewhere; therefore the said Gherardino was removed 
from the office of reader, preacher, confessor, and every lawful act of 
the order.” And he retired in disgrace to his province, which was 
Sicily. But his png y continued unmitigated by this rebuke, and 
the nearer the year 1260 approached, the more fanatically did he set 
himself to preach the impending change of human affairs. Antichrist 
(he said) was both born and adult, and the revolution was at hand 
which should put to silence the old gospel, and make place for that of 
the Holy Ghost. Bonaventura (who had succeeded John of Parma), 
hearing of his contumacy and folly, wrote from France, where he was, 
to summon him to his presence. This was in 1260. On his way 
from Sicily, he passed through Modena, where Salimbene, having 
quitted the convent of Borgo San Donino, was then residing. Salim- 
bene had himself been at one time a Joachite, but was awakened 
from that delusion+ by the death of Frederick I1., whom the Joachites 
had persuaded him to regard as the destined Antichrist. He was 
much please dat meeting Gherardino, and having an opportunity of 
observing the state of his mind, and gives us the following account of 
their conversation :— 

‘* T had known him of old at Provins and Sens, in the year in which St. Louis, 
king of France, of blessed memory, made his first passage over seas. And I was re- 
siding at Modena when he passed that way. And I said to him, as I was well 
acquainted with him, Shall we dispute about Joachim? Then he said, Let us not 
dispute, but let us go into a secret place and confer together. So I led him behind 
the dormitory, and we sat down under a vine, and I said to him, I would fain know 
about Antichrist, when he shall be born, and where. Then said he, He is already 
born, and grown up; and he soon will work the mystery of iniquity. And I said, 
Do you know him? And he said, I do not know him by sight, but I know him 
well by scripture. And I said, Where is that scripture? And he said, It is in the 
Bible. Tell it me, then, said I, for I am well acquainted with the Bible. And he 
said, It is impossible for me to tell you, unless we ean have a Bible. So I fetched a 
Bible, And he interpreted the whole 18th chapter of Isaiah as concerning a cer- 


tain king of Spain—viz., the king of Castille. The chapter of Isaiah ranthus ; ‘ Woe 
to the land with a loud noise of wings, beyond the river of Ethiopia, which sends 


nnn ee enennnnnEEE ee —e — 


®* Salimbene, cit. Affo Scritt. Parm. p. 150. 
+ His friend Fra Gherardino di Parma touched him playfully, and said, ‘* Audi 
quod mortuus est Imperator . . . Dimitte ergo tuum Joachim.” idem. ibid. p. 221. 


*Eram . .. Joachita . . . Sed postquam mortuus est Fredericus . . . et annus 
1260 est elapsus, dimisi totaliter istam doctrinam,” p. 222 
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messengers by sea, and in vessels of papyrus, over the waters. Go, ye swift angels, 
to the nation shaken and torn, to the terrible people, after which there is no other,’ 
&e. And I said to him, Do you say, then, that the king of Castille, who now reigns, 
is Antichrist?) And he said, Beyond doubt he is that accursed Antichrist, of whom 
all the doctors and saints that have handled this matter have spoken. And I said to 
him, laughingly, I trust in my God that you will find yourself deceived.” 

Friar Gherardino evidently felt himself entangled in the difficulties 
of his case. The year 1260 was come; and if Antichrist was not also 
come, time had already refuted Joachim. And therefore he patched 
up this miserable story. The Emperor Alfonso, tenth Castilian king 
of that name, and surnamed the Wise, disputed the title of Roman 
emperor with Richard, Earl of Cornwall, during the long anarchy of 
the empire, from the death of William of Holland in 1256 to the 
election of Rudolph of Hapsburg in 1273. He was celebrated for his 
proficiency in astronomy and other branches of learning. But he ob- 
tained a reputation for extreme impiety, and is even said to have 
declared that if God had* consulted him, the creation would have 
been more perfect. His evil report as a blasphemer constituted his 
sole particle of claim to the rank of Antichrist. 

Our hero continued his journey to Paris, where, nothing awed by 
the authority of his general, the distinguished Bonaventura, he seemed 
rather to grow in obstinacy and folly. ‘And since he would not 
think better of it gee Salimbene) and humbly own his error, but 
persevered in wilful obstinacy and contumacy, the brothers Minors 
put him in irons, and in prison, and fed him with the bread of 
affliction and the water of affliction . . . . Even thus, the unhappy man 
would not recede from his obstinate determination, nor did the punish- 
ment he suffered induce him to hear reason.+ Therefore let all men 
know that strict justice is observed in the order of Minors against 
transgressors of that order; and let not the folly of one man be im- 
puted to the whole order.” 

Upon reviewing the whole circumstances ; that the ex-general John 
of Parma was accused of seducing other Minors into Joachism, some 
of whom (rasher or more obstinate than himself) are said to have in- 
curred imprisonment; that young Gherardino of Borgo San Donino, 
and his accomplice, Guiscolo, were both likewise Parmesans ; that the 
former is acknowledged by the Abate Affo to have beent John's 
“ compagno ed amico;” that all three were connected with Paris 
and its university ; and that John of Parma felt himself obliged to ab- 
dicate; we may be disposed to think that the whole affair was, at 
bottom, more discreditable to the order than this Franciscan historian 
would have it esteemed. Considering that these were no days of 
toleration, and professed nothing of the sort, the whole proceedings 
about the Joachites and the evangelium exhibit a lenity nearly 
amounting to connivance. 

The work in question is not now extant. But the twenty-seven§ 
errors that were condemned in it are enumerated in the Directory of 











* St. Palaye Hist. des Troubadours, 2, p, 193. 
t “ Nec vexatio dedit auditui intellectum.” Salimbene, cit. Affo.—Ibid. p. 155. 
t Memorie, ete. 1, p. 137. 
§ See Affo Scritt. Parm. 1,156. Buleus Hist. Univ. 3, 330. H. Corner apud 
Eccaid Corp. Hist. tom. 2, p. 849—51. 
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the Inquisition by Eymeric, and the history of Buleus, The same 
list of errors is given by the Dominican, Herman Corner of Lubeck, 
in a different manner. And the Abate Affo transcribes the former, 
while he unscrupulously professes to transcribe the latter; for motives 
which we are about to explain. Pope Alexander, in his Bull of Con- 
demnation, mentioned that certain other schedule had been exhibited 
which contained matters not in this book, and that he condemned 
them likewise. The abate lays hold of this, to infer that the Vangelo 
Eterno contained no evil “except the system of the supposed third 
state of the church; and that all the other scandalous propositions 
were raked up from these various schedule. But the contrary of this 
may be proved; for Herman Corner enumerates the precise same 
number of errors, twenty-seven, and (with the omission of some of the 
most revolting*) to exactly the same purpose, though in a different 
form of words. And they were taken by him from the book itself. 
First, he informs us the book was then extant. “ Jnvenitur etiam 
liber qui dicitur Evangelium Eternum vel Liber Joachim, de quo 
sequentia sunt extracta.’’ And he does not apply the present tense to 
the year of his annals, but to that in which he writes; for the year of 
his annals, under which he mentions this, was thirty-five years an- 
terior to that in which the Evangelium not only was, but stated ttself 
to have been, composed, Secondly, Corner gives a minute description 
of the work, and its complicated divisions. It was, he tells us, in two 
parts, and the second part was divided into five books, and the two last 
books of it were again divided each into two ¢ractates ; and the two last 
tractates, forming the fifth book of Part Second, were entitled de 
Septem Diebus, and de Joseph et Pincerna. He apportions to each 
part, book, and tractate, the errors belonging to it. In another part 
of his work (p. 899) he quotes other matter from the Evangelium, 
cited by no one else. These proofs of a minute examination of the 
work by Corner himself form an ample disproof of the hypothesis ad- 
vanced by the Abate Affo, and were his inducement not to copy 
Corner’s enumeration, although he distinctly asserted that he was so 
doing. It is superfluous to add that he entirely suppresses them. 
The following is the list as condemned by the pope, and as given in 
Buleeus and Affo,+ being more convenient and better arranged than 
that extracted by Corner. ‘The matter which the latter has intro- 
duced, to make up Ats number twenty-seven, is uninteresting. 


* Points 14, 18, 25,27. It was at that time supposed that Ais order was the 
guilty one, which he repels by surmising that Saint Amour had forged the book 
himself. But knowing the weakness of that surmise, and considering, as everybody 
then did, that it lay at the door of the Jacobins, he framed such an extract as should 
give the established nwmber of errors, without including the more execrable and im- 
moralofthem. Had he discovered that the worst part of the 27 points bore reference 
to the quedam schedulw, and not to the Evangelium, (as Affo professes to con- 
jecture,) he would not have failed to declare it, instead of silently adopting the 


course he did. Therefore Affo did not dare to call him as a witness fur the de- 
fendant. 








t Itis no doubt a part of the report made by Cardinal Hugo. The course pur- 
sued by the Dominican seems to have been that of verifying the said report from the 


book itself, What his motive was for taking that trouble the preceeding note ex- 
plains. 
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“1, The doctrine of Joachim excels that of Christ, and consequently both the 
Old and New Testament. 

“2. The gospel of Christ is not the gospel of the kingdom, and therefore will not 
edify. 

“3. The New Testament is to be abolished, as the Old has been abolished. 

“4, The New Testament will not continue in force for more than six years to 
come*—viz., till the year of Christ’s incarnation, 1260. 

“5. Those who shall be in existence after that time will be in the state of the 

erfect. 
yar 6. Another gospel shall succeed the gospel of Christ, and in like manner an- 
other priesthoodt shall sueceed the priesthood of Christ. 

“7, No mere (simplex) man is competent to instruct another man in spiritual and 
eternal things, except those men who go barefoot. 

‘©8. However God may afflict the Jews in this world, he yet will save them, and 
will benefit them, even while remaining in Judaism ; and at last he will liberate them 
from all impeachment of men, even while remaining in Judaism. 

**9, The church never brought forth any children, and never will, till the end of 
the temporal kingdom, which shall be finished within the next six years. 

** 10. The gospel of Christ leads no man to perfection. 

“ 11. When the gospel of the Holy Ghost shall arrive, or when the Work of 
Joachim (which is therein called Everlasting Gospel, and Gospel of the Holy Ghost,) 
shall be clarescent, the gospel of Christ shall be abolished. 

‘12. The spiritual intelligence of the New Testament is not intrusted to the 
pope of Rome,f but only the litteral. 

‘* 13. The separation of the Greek church from the Roman was good. 

‘© 14. The third order§ of clerici, which, according to the above book, is the order 
_of religiosi, is not bound to expose itself to death for the defence of the faith, or for 
the preservation of the worship of Christ; but otherwise, as to other men. 

“ 15. The Greek people walk more after the Spirit than the Latin people. 

“16. As the Son works the salvation of the Roman or Latin people who repre- 
sent the Son, so the Father|| works the salvation of the Greek people, who represent 
the Spirit. 

‘* 17, As, when John Baptist came, the things that were before him were neces- 
sarily done away with, new ones supervening ; so, when the time of the Holy Ghost, 
or third status mundi comes, the things precedent will of necessity be done away 
with, new ones supervening. 

‘© 18, The Holy Ghost receives something from the church, as Christ, in so much 
as he was man, received something from the Holy Ghost. 

‘* 19. Christ and his apostles were not perfect in the contemplative life. 

‘© 90. The active life fructified down to the time of Joachim, but now is no longer 
fruitful. But the contemplative life began to fructify from Joachim himself, and 
though imperfectly, shall remain more perfect to his successors. 

“21. There shall be one man of the order of religiosi who shall be preferred to all 
others in dignity and glory, and in whom shall be fulfilled the prophecy of the 
Psalmist, saying, ‘ Funes§ ceciderunt mihi in preclaris, etenim hewreditas mea pra- 
clara est mihi.’ 

‘©99. The order, in which the above prophecy of the Psalmist is to be fulfilled, 
shall then acquire strength, when the order of clergy shall finally perish. 

* 23. The above prophecy of the Psalmist shall be fulfilled in an Ordo** parvulorum. 

“© 24. As in the first state of the world the rule or government of the whole church 
was committed by the Father to some of the order of Conjugati, in which rule that 
order possessed authority ; so in the third state of the world it shall be committed by 





eee — 


* This proves that St. Amour has correctly named the year 1254. 

t So in a MS. quoted by d’Argentré Collect. Judiciorum, vol. i. p. 104; and it is 
evidently right, though the others have gospel again. 

¢ When the book was composed, Innocent, a man of church principles, and an op- 
ponent of these turbulent friars, was still in the chair of St. Peter. 

§ This means the men of the third status, eremite in Joachim, but religiosi in this 
book. According to d’Argentre’s MS., this 14th article would end “ worship of 
Christ in other men.” 

|| Hence it appears that he denied the double procession. 

{ The rope was the badge of the Franciscans. 

** Putting the word “ parvulus” for the title “ Minor.” 
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the Holy Ghost to some person or persons of the order of Monachi, in which perso: 
or persons He will glorify that order. 

** 25. They who preside over the colleges of Monachi in those days must think of 
separating themselves from the Seculars, and prepare themselves to return to the 
ancient people of the Jews. 

“* 26. The preachers who shall be in the last state of the world will be of more 
dignity than the preachers of the primitive church. 

“27. The preachers and doctors of the religiosi, when they shall find themselves 
persecuted by the clergy, will go over to the infidels, and gather them to battle 
against the Roman church, according to the doctrine of John in Apoe. 15.° 


Besides these twenty-seven points, probably few fragments of the 
book can at this time of day be recovered. Saint Amour informs us 
that the “shaking off,’ excussto, of the bishops was threatened in it. 
Nicolas Trivet adds an important point not included in the twenty- 
seven, and one so strictly Joachitic that it is probably true—viz., that 
the book announced the cessation of the Christian sacraments in 
1260.+ It may be regarded as a twenty-eighth point. Herman 
Corner? furnishes an additional detail as to the. chronography of the 
Kvange lium. The doctrine of Christ (as he quotes that work) was to 
be completely abolished (post 1269 annos) in the year 1270, but the 
doctrine of Joachim was to begin in 1260. This statement is satisfac. 
tory, as making due allowance for the time which would be unavoid- 
ably occupied by even the most expeditious demolition of the Christian 
chureh apostolic. The Roman de la Rose mentions that the substi- 
tution of St. John for St. Peter, as the church’s chief patron and roek 
of foundation, was promised in the Evangelium. 

* Qu’il est ainsi escript au livre, 
Qui ce racompte et signifie, 
Tant comme Pierre ait seigneurie, 
Que ne peut Jehan monstrer sa force. 
a2 & * 
Par Pierre vueil le Pape entendre 
Et les cleres seculiers comprendre, 
* * 
Et par Jehan entens les Prescheurs,} 
Qui diront qu'il n'est loy tenable 
Fors |’ Evangile Pardurable, 
Que le Saint Esperit envoye. 

a «a = * 
Par la force de Jehan entent 
La grace, dont se va vantant 
Que veult les Prescheurs convertir, 
Pour eulx faire a Dieu revertir. 

Moult y a d’autres diableries 
Commandeées et establies 

En ce livre que je vous nomme, 
Qui sont contre la foy de Rome 
Et se tiennent a Antechrist, 
Comme je treuve au livre escript.”” 


The propositions advanced by Fra Gherardino and his friends 
were, in the main, a faithful republication of what had seventy years 
before been invented in the cloisters of Curacio. Yet in some par- 
ticulars they depart from their original. The thirteenth and fiftee nth 

* Apoc. 16, as we have it. t Triveti Annales, p. 210. 
t Apud Ececard. 2, p. 899. 

$ Jean de Meun imagined, with St. Amour, that this affair had emanated from 

he Preachers. See the Roman, rss. 12576—612, 
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points commend (in what sense or spirit we do not learn) the great 
schism of the east; and the sixteenth, by implication, adopts the 
Greek theology. ‘This was quite at variance with Joachim, who had 
maintained that Greece was to Rome as Samaria to Jerusalem, and 
had denied that church to be holy, or its faith true, which denied the 
procession from the Son.* Gherardino had lived and studied in 
Sicily, where the Greek language and Greek opinions were not yet 
eradicated.t And John of Parma, his General, and personal friend, 
was the Angel of Peace employed in 1249 to effect a reunion of the 
churches, and ended his life in the pursuit of his same favourite ob- 
ject. Of the ten dogmas introduced by the mendicants into the uni- 
versity in 1240, and condemned by William of Auvergne and _ his 
colleagues, the third was in these words :—“ The Holy Ghost, in so 
much as he és love and the bond of union (prout est amor et nexus), does 
not proceed from the Son, but only from the Father.’’ Here is an at- 
tempt to conciliate the east without too much shocking the west, by 
setting up a qualified (and consequently unintelligible) single proces- 
sion. No doubt it emanated from the party of Alexander Hales and 
John of Parma, and not from the Jacobins. 

The eighth point, which promises the restoration of the unconverted 
Jews by God, and the twenty-fifth, which threatens some sort of re- 
turn of the religious orders towards Judaism, are both inconsistent 
with Joachim, and so charged with the venom of Antichrist as almost 
to justify the forebodings of Master William. But that which most 
astounds us, and would stagger belief, were not the censures of 
Alexander 1V.t so many admissions wrung from a partial and re- 
luctant judge, is the eighteenth point. “ The Spirit! The Holy Ghost !" 
was the perpetual cry of the Joachites, as it always is of all such. 
“Ubi Spiritus, ibi libertas.” But in this article of the Evangelium we 
are given to understand that the spirit of the third status is not to be 
the master, but the servant of the renovated church ; and instead of 
dictating to her, is to receive her dictates; instead of inspiring 
her, to be inspired by her. It may here not be inappropriate to recall 
to recollection the poem of Master Alan of Lisle,§ which suggests a 
new system under a second Lucifer, acting as a sort of Messiah upon 
earth, under better auspices than that first Lucifer who had mis- 
managed affairs in Eden. That new system originated with nature, 
was negotiated by human reason and prudence, and was sublimated 
into theology by the seven arts and sciences of the human schools, 
God being in the whole matter but a secondary agent, if more than a 


* Joach, in Apoc. vii. b. 142, b. in Hierem. c. xxxi. p. 357, 359. 

t When king Richard occupied Messina, and conferred with the Abbe Joachim, 
the people of that city are said, by his historian, Geoff. Vinisauf, to have been cives 
nequam vulgo dicti Grifones ; a word of contempt applied by the Latins to the 
Greeks, (Itin. Ricardi, c. 13.) He terms the Cypriots both Grifones and Graci, 
ce. 32. See Ducange in vocab. M. Paris and R. Hoveden, cit. ibid. 

t Not that Alexander had any sympathy for blasphemies and extravagances such 
as these, but he was anxious to crush the university, and secure a complete triumph 
to the two orders; and, consequently, to keep down any scandals prejudicial to the 
latter. 

§ Lately described in the British Magazine. 


Vou. XVIL.—March, 1840. 2. 
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passive approver. So, here we seem to be pretty plainly told that the 
Spiritualis Intelligentia was to be whatever it pleased the wit of man 
to propound. It has much the appearance of a religion of priestcraft 
built upon atheism, After hearing that the church was to inspire the 
Holy Ghost, we are prepared to learn, without the slightest surprise, 
that her angels and eremites had the privilege (point 14) of abandon- 
ing the defence of the faith when they found it convenient, and actually 
meditated (point 27) an apostasy to the infidels, 

Such were the first conspicuous workings of the Joachitic pestilence in 
the mendicant order of Francis Bernardoni, called St. Francis. But 
they were not the last. Nor would that faction rest until they had urged 
the unwilling rulers of the papal church to proceed to the last ex- 
tremities against them. If the fraternity of Dominic ever contributed* 
a single individual to the catalogue of Joachites, it certainly stands on 
very different ground in that respect from the fraternity of Assisa, 
And when we think of the stigmata, the conformities, and the im- 
maculate conception, we cannot withhold from it the praise of a much 
sounder and more orthodox spirit. 

( To be continued. ) 


PHOTIUS.—No. ILI. 
‘Continued from vol. xvi. p. 617.) 


Tue ecclesiastical reforms which had been introduced by the later 
Iconoclast emperors only survived the death of Theophilus. That 
able prince, in committing the regency of the empire during the 
minority of his infant sont to his widow Theodora, was guilty of an 
error which was quite fatal to the system which he had himself main- 
tained with so much energy and zeal. He knew her attachment to 
the cause of the images, and might have suspected that the oath by 
which he bound her to maintain the existing order of things, would 
prove but a feeble security against importunity and inclination. Of the 
three guardians of the young emperor, Theoctistus was favourable 
to the images; and Manuel and Bardas were near relatives of Theo- 
dora,—the one her uncle, the other her brother. The result was 
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+ The primary authorities for the reign of Michael ITI. are, the anonymous Conti- 
nuator of Constantinus Porphyrogenneta, Symeon Magister, and Georgius Monachus, 
who all wrote in the tenth century, and are printed in the Scriptores post Theo- 
phanem ; and Nicetas Davides Paphlago, who was a contemporary, and whose life 
of St. Ignatius is printed in the eighth volume of the Councils. " Some few parti- 
culars are supplied by other hagiographists. Cedrenus and Zonaras for the most 
part only copy the earlier historians whose works we possess. Of the moderns I 
have read Le Beau (Histoire du Bas-Empire, tome xv.), Schlosser, (Geschichte der 
bildersturmenden Kaiser des ostromischen Reichs, 8. 542, ff.,) and Gibbon, ( Decline 
and Fall, vol. ix.) But much remains to be gleaned in Byzantine history. In 
the brief sketch of this reign which I have attempted above, I have, | believe, 
added some particulars which do not appear to have been noticed by these learned 
writers, 
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what might have been expected. After a short season of intrigue and 
dissimulation, the first important measure of the new reign was to 
abandon the policy of ‘Theophilus. A council composed of the 
enemies of the innovations was assembled at Constantinople, which 
condemned the proceedings of the last three reigns in matters of reli- 
gion, deposed the patriarch John, and restored the images. ‘The ease 
with which all this was effected, and the stability of this last change, 
shew that the reforming spirit had fairly worn out, and that there was 
no longer any considerable party which cordially supported the opin- 
ions of the Iconoclasts. 

Theodora, though an amiable woman, deeply imbued with the 
superstitions of the times, and guided as to religious principles by the 
bigoted image-worshippers, was not destitute of force of character. 
She carried on the general affairs of the government with economy 
and vigour; but her regency was notwithstanding most disastrous to 
the empire. ‘The military operations of her generals were uniformly 
unsuccessful. Her ministers regarded each other with dislike and 
jealousy, and pursued different interests. Theoctistus and Manuel 
indeed, though jealous of each other,* appear to have concurred in 
supporting the authority of the empress; but Bardas, who was an 
object of hostility alike to his colleagues and his sister, pursued a 
course of his own, and scrupled at nothing which might secure him an 
advantage over his rivals.¢ For some years, indeed, he was deprived 
of all share in the government, and even exiled from the capital; but 
he ultimately returned to power, and took severe revenge upon his 
enemies, 

The great fault of Theodora’s administration was the wretched 
education of the young emperor. He had been entrusted to a most 
unworthy governor, who only made it his business to cultivate his 
vices. ‘Theodora’s criminal negligence as to this first care of a regent 
and a mother was severely punished. Bardas found means to avail 
himself of the premature sensuality of his nephew to obtain his recall.t 
He carried on the abominable system which others had begun; and 
under this vile tuition, at an incredibly early age, Michael became a 
monster of sensuality, cruelty, and folly, As the minister of his plea- 
sures, Bardas found no difficulty in inducing his unhappy pupil to 
shake off the authority of his graver and more virtuous councillors. 
He procured the murder of Theoctistus, and drove Theodora herself 
into retirement, though, with her daughter Thecla, she had been ap- 


* Constantini Porphyr. Continuator, p. 77, C. Georg. Cedren. Hist. Compend. 
p. 542, C. Edit. Paris. 

t+ Theoctistus accused him of treacherously procuring the ruin of an expedition 
which he commanded against the Saracens. Tq rig’ Avyo orng aberfq Bagha alg reas 
hiyous tAGav, Thy Reray Tolrw wpocimre xol aviTiGer0, we TH Wagawko Toro xa TH PovrAG 
T) Pwuaix’y it pany, orparimedoy’ xal ToUror Tig widews EEwoey PouAy acBigag "Avyo orne. 
So says Georgius Monachus, p. 396, A. Symeon Magister says that this expedition 
was in the third year of Michael. Annales, p. 325, C. 

t Symeon Magister says that he was recalled in the thirteenth year of Michael 
(i.e, a.p. 854.) Annal. 326, D. Georgius Monachus mentions the circumstances 
of his recall, but does not give the date. p. 398, D, 
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pointed by Theophilus a partner with Michael in the imperial power. 
These guilty achievements earned him the unbounded favour of the 
wretched Michael, who, sunk in debauchery, and interested only by 
low and trivial employments, cared nothing for the business of the 
state. He was quickly raised to the highest dignities, and soon held 
in his hands all the power of the empire. 

If we could forget the means by which his power was obtained, and 
the vices which disgraced his private life, we might find much to ad- 
inire in the way in which Bardas administered the government. He 
diligently attended to public business; he carefully looked to the 
strict observance of the laws,* and warmly encouraged literature. 
During his long disgrace, he had probably cultivated literary pursuits. 
When he came into power, he looked with'regret upon the decay of 
learning, and zealously applied himself to revive it. Leo, the philo- 
sopher, who had been driven from the archiepiscopal see of Thessa- 
lonica upon the downfall of the Iconoclast party, was again placed at the 
head of a school of science at Constantinople ; and other distinguished 
scholars+ were appointed to give instruction in the various branches of 
knowledge. Bardas not only afforded liberal salaries to these pro- 
fessors, but frequently visited their schools, to witness their exertions, 
and to stimulate their pupils to greater efforts of diligence and zeal.+ 

It can scarcely be doubted that Photius had some share in procur- 
ing the encouragement thus liberally extended to learning. He ap- 
pears to have been from the first intimately connected with Bardas, 
As a near connexion of his family he must have been well known to 
that powerful and ambitious nobleman. The acquaintance would 
naturally be cemented by their common taste for literature. Photius 
may perhaps have shared the disgrace of his friend; at all events he 
participated in his success. He was promoted, in all probability by 
his influence, to several offices of trust and dignity. ‘The first post 
which he is mentioned as having filled would lead us to suppose that 
he had chosen the profession of a soldier; for it was that of Proto- 
spatharios, or captain of the life-guards. But Bardas, who was no 
doubt well aware of his talents for business, afterwards appointed him 
to a high civil employment—namely, that of Protasecretis, or chief- 
secretary. Besides these great posts, which he appears to have been 
allowed to hold together,§ he presided in the senate,|! and was on 





* Constantini Porphyr. Cont. p. 88, D. Even Nicetas saysthat he was cmovdalo» 
nb xai 8¢ 


by xal Seagrigioy wach Thy Ta WoT xd Teayuator wetayeicicw. Vita S. Ignatii, ap. 
Concil. tom. viii. col. 1192, C, 


t Theodore, a pupil of Leo, was placed at the head of the school of geometry ; 
Pheodegius over that of astronomy ; and Cometas was appointed to teach Greek 
grammar, Constantini Porphyr. Cont. p. 88, D. 

t ols 3 Basha; xa) Barre imagxdy, xa bx Dirouabiag acdrAanis imifostay, xa) Tay 
BiSacxouivoy Tae Pures iti pwr. 5, ivtig ro) xabixovtos yolvou homes wrecd Tors Adyois biB0is, 
@recofus » dxoles wai wpotalvan aly t ovpameorbar. Ibid. 


§ Nicetas describes him, at the time of his being made patriarch, as wewTo- 
omadagey te vra eal @ewracyxetti. Vit. S. Ignatii. col, 1197, B. 
| Tig cuyxAmrou ScuAmy ervyyare 1) wewreicy inifagsuevos. Joannes Diaconus in S 


Josephi Hymuographi vita § xxx. This citation I owe to Hankius, de Byzant 
Script. p. 274. 
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terms of great familiarity with the emperor. ‘This last, however, was 
a very equivocal distinction. The friendship of Michael could only 
be secured by a fellowship in vice ; and the anecdote which records 
his-intimacy with the monarch is little creditable to the future patri- 
arch, already the first of living scholars. On a certain occasion, when 
challenged by Michael in a drunken revel in the palace, he is said to 
have drained off without becoming intoxicated ten more cups than 
his profligate sovereign.* 

But if literature had not taught him temperance, nor moderated his 
ambition, it had eminently fitted him for the service of the state, and 
pointed him out as the proper person to discharge duties which re- 
quired information and talents. It was at this period of his life that 
he was appointed by the emperor and the senate ambassador to the 
court of Bagdad. The emperors of the east had been constantly en- 
gaged for upwards of two centuries in the various relations of war and 
peace with the successors of Mohammed. Before the end of the 
seventh century the Moslems had entirely subdued several of their 
fairest and most fertile provinces; and Syria,-Egypt, and Africa were 
for ever lost to the empire. In the first effervescence of fanaticism 
the caliphs grasped at universal dominion; and within fifty years 
from the establishment of their power, Asia Minor had been overrun, 
the islands ravaged, and Constantinople itself threatened and besieged. 
But various causes contributed to stay the torrent of Mohammedan 
conquest. Domestic divisions soon weakened the new power; the 
caliphs of the house of Abbas fixed their residence further from the 
west; the fire of enthusiasm which had produced such desolation gra- 
dually burnt out; and the arts of peace were at length cultivated by the 
Arabian conquerors. Mount Tarsus remained for several generations, 
with little variation, the boundary of the dominions of the caliphs and 
the emperors; and though war from time to time raged between the 
two monarchies, actual hostilities were frequently suspended for con- 
siderable intervals by mutual apprehension, and even by treaty. We 
have already had to notice the peaceful intercourse which was carried 
on between Constantinople and Bagdad in the reign of Theophilus. 
The last years of that prince again witnessed a destructive war; but 
the distractions which arose among the Moslems upon the death of Mo- 
tassem (A.p. 342) prevented their availing themselves of the weakness 
of the empire during the regency of Theodora. The governors of the 
frontier provinces indeed protected and assisted the Paulicians, whom 
persecution had driven to rebellion ; but the war does not appear to 
have been carried on upon a large scale. The vexatious incursions 
of the emirs were made with a view to booty rather than conquest. 





*"AusdAcy meta TOU a5A/ov Baciktwe Mryand img rod tie av mAtov wiles bornedpeves, 
Béxa xiSworr aitiv imecéCadrrAt, To Miyaid yap by Toig ¥. wewAnpwutvou, oltos 6 Osiri0g 
Toig &'. exmemwxds bvexavyato we wi meusfuxage. Symeon Magist. p. 329, C. The 
writer to whom we owe this anecdote insinuates that this disgraceful achievement 
was performed when he was patriarch ; but as there is every reason to think that 
after he became an ecclesiastic his morals were unexceptionable, I do not hesitate 
to disregard the authority of a prejudiced witness, and suppose the circumstance to 
have occurred while he was a layman. 
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We have no information with respect to the motives which induced 
the imperial government at this time to send an embassy to Bagdad ; 
but reasons for such a measure could seldom have been wanting in a 
state of things such as has been described. The support which the 
Moslems were rendering to the rebellious Paulicians was ruinous 
to the empire ; and it is not improbable that the main business of 
Photius may have been to induce them to adopt a different policy 
with respect to those warlike heretics. We have no account of its 
progress or result. It is not even mentioned by the historians. 
Perhaps its chief effect was that which it must have exercised upon 
the personal character of the minister. Fitted as he was by parts and 
study to understand and appreciate what he saw in a distant land, he 
must have derived no small advantage from such a mission. It was 
all he needed to complete his education ; and a mind so powerful and 
cultivated as his could not but have learned much from a long 
journey over classic ground, from intercourse with people of a dif- 
ferent religion and manners, and an official residence at a foreign 
court. 

This journey to Bagdad, however, was on another account an im- 
portant event in the life of Photius, inasmuch as it led to the compo- 
sition of the great work which has contributed more than anything 
else he wrote to make his name so familiar to posterity. Photius 
was not an unsocial scholar: his brother Tarasius, whom he loved 
with strong affection, was the companion of his studies ; they were in 
the habit of reading together; but they were sometimes separated by 
necessary engagements, and Tarasius was anxious to possess some 
record of the solitary studies of his indefatigable kinsman. His ap- 
pointme nt to a distant embassy afforded him an opportunity of press- 
ing his request, and Photius happily undertook to gratify his wishes, 
and employed the interval which elapsed between his appointment 
and his de »parture in composing the work which is known as his 
Bibliotheca.* The letter which he sent to Tarasius, with this valuable 





* Mugs SiBdov, 2 Bscduodnxn. The title which appears to have been prefixed to it by him- 
self is, Awoyoath xai cv vag Dunes Tay aveyrurusvay huiv BilAlwy, wy ely meParaiady diayvwciy 
3 inyaur nmevos naewy ad. ADde Taxgao ios iEntncaro’ tors 38 radra « xogs Sedvtwy if’ ivi, TOMAKOTHA, 
It is cited by nie of CPle (ad Imperatorem ‘Trapezunt. in L. Allatii Gracia 
Orthodoxa, tom. i. p. 449,) in the thirteenth century as h BicdsomavedrAcetog *AvSo- 
Aopla dwt iou hebearaianbOane The title of the first printed edition is, BAS xn 
@wrov. Librorum quos legit Photius Patriarcha Excerpta et Censure. Quatuor 
MSS. codicibus ex Gracia, Germania, Italia, Gallia collatis. David Hoeschelius 
Augustanus, primos edidit. Notis, in quibus multa veterum fragmenta, antehac 
inedita, illustravit. Auguste Vindelicorum ad insigne pinus. Cum privilegiis S. 
Coes. Majest. et Christianiss. Regis Galliarum. Anno Christi c1o.1ccr. It is a 
splendid book, which for the beauty of the typography has rarely been surpassed. 
As this first edition contained only the Greek text, in 1606 the learned jesuit An- 
dreas Schottus published (also at Augsbourg) a miserable Latin version which 
was inserted in the two next editions; the one published at Geneva, 1613; the 
other at Rouen in 1653. The former of which passes for the most correct, though 
the latter, which is most incorrect, is usually called the optima. All these are in 
folio. Though the learned world had long complained of the want of a better edi- 
tion, it is only within the last few years that the deficiency has been supplied. ‘That 
commenced by Capperonier, and Dupin, in the beginning of the last century, was for 
some cause or another soon interrupted. ‘* Plusieurs savans” (says Chardon de la 
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present, is so important as exhibiting the author’s own views of his 
work, that it will be proper to give it entire :— 


“ Photius to his beloved brother Tarasius greeting in the Lord.—Since you have 
requested that the subjects of those books which were read when you were not pre- 
sent, should be written to you, Tarasius dearest to me of brothers, as I have been 
chosen by the common voice of the senate and the emperor to go as ambassador to 
the Assyrians; in order that you may have both a consolation of the separation 
which you feel deeply, and also some slight and more general knowledge of those 
which you have not yet read in my hearing, (but they amount to two hundred and 
seventy-nine ; forso many, I think, happened to be read when you were not pre- 
sent ;) tardily perhaps in the estimate of your earnest desire and warm request, but 
more quickly than any one else could have hoped, having procured an amanuensis, I 
have dictated as much of them as my memory has preserved, in order to satisfy in 
some degree your desire and request. The subjects occupy the order in which my 
memory severally suggested them, But it would not be difficult, if any one should 
choose to do so, to copy separately those things which belong to history, and sepa- 
rately those which belong to the various other objects, and insert them together 
under their proper heads. But thinking that to be a matter of too great pretension, 
I prefer the indiscriminate and various method, For it often produces in many a 
degree of curiosity, and has no tendency to overburden the memory. But if, in 
case you should ever meet with and study the volumes themselves, some of the sub- 
jects should appear to have been imperfectly or inaccurately noticed, do not wonder. 
For when a man has perused a single book, he will find it to be a serious task if he 
wishes to comprehend the argument, to consign it to memory and commit it to 
writing. But to arrive at an accurate recollection of several books, and that after an 
interval of some time, I think to be no easy matter. What is common in the books 
I have read, and from being so obvious was not likely to have escaped your observa- 
tion, to such matters I have not given the same care as to the rest, but have therein 
willingly neglected perfect accuracy. Whether anything else which is profitable, 
and more than you requested, occurs in my subjects, you will yourself be the best 
judge. But what I have dictated will certainly be of use to you as a compendious 
way of calling to your memory those of them which you have read by yourself, and 
as a ready means of finding what you seek in them; and will moreover enable you 
more easily to acquire those things which have not yet been suggested to your mind 
by reading.’* 


In this letter the Bibliotheca finds at once its explanation and 
apology. It exhibits the author’s object in composing it, and affords 
sufficient reasons for those peculiarities which have been thought to 
diminish its value.t Though it makes no pretensions, and is not free 


Rochette, Melanges de Critique, Tome i. p. 4) “avoient promit une nouvelle édition 
d'un ouvrage qu'on peut appeler un vaste répertoire pour les sciences et les lettres ; 
mais ils sont morts avant d'avoir mis la derniére main a leur travail. Au comménce- 
ment du siecle dernier, les memoires de Trévoux, 1701, pag. 288, annoncoient celle 
de Claude Capperonier et d'Ellies Dupin, et les deux ou trois premiéres feuilles, que 
nous nous souvenons d’avoir vues a la bibliotheque de I’ Arsenal, étoient déja im- 
primwnées de format in-folio, avec des notes au bas des pages. L’exécution nous en a 
paru trés-soignée. Nous ignorons les motifs qui ont fait discontinuer cette impres- 
sion, jusqu’ou elle avoit été portée, et si la suite de ce travail existe quelque part.” 
The edition of the eminent philologist Immanuel Bekker coniinel at Berlin in 
1824, 1825, in two volumes 4to. 


* This letter is given at the end of the first edition, p. 892; in the subsequent ones 
it stands as the Prownium. I hope I have given the meaning pretty faithfully ; but 
1 am not disposed to pique myself upon the success of my version in several passages. 

t+ The complaints of those eminent scholars, Casaubon, Scaliger, Huet, and 
Kuster, (given by Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. Tom. ix. p. 376, seq.,) are so completely 
met by the letter to Tarasius, that we cannot but suppose that at the time they made 
them they did not remember the account which Photius himself gives of his work. 
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from considerable defects, it is in truth a wonderful book ;* though 
we are most struck by its vast learning, it is not less admirable for its 
judicious and happy criticism. The accomplished author was not 
more distinguished for his extensive and various reading, than for his 
refined taste and correct judgment. The two hundred and eighty 
volumes which he notices are not only described, and sometimes 
analyzed, but often acutely and impartially criticised. And such was 
his mental independence, and so freely has he expressed his opinion 
even of the ancient theologians, that he has sometimes been accused, 
perhaps not without reason, of a want of reverence for the great 
channels of ecclesiastical tradition. As we might expect from his 
letter, the work is a trackless wilderness ; it is quite destitute of order 
and arrangement, save that occasionally the occurrence of a fresh 
subject appears to have suggested to his memory a number of other 
books of a similar kind. Some of the most important books, too, are 
most superficially noticed ; but this too is explained by the letter. It 
has been suspected, not without some probability, that the work, in 
the form in which we possess it, has been interpolated ;+ but upon 





* The eloquent encomium of Daniel Heinsius, which has been often referred to 
by other writers, is well worth transcribing :—‘* Omnibus qui ante xtatem illam aut 
superiores exstiterunt, palmam Patriarcha Photius preripuit. Qui de omnibus, 
imprimis autem summis maximisque Christianis simul profanisque autoribus, Phi- 
losophis, Historicis, Poetis, Oratoribus, sed maximé Theologis, ita accuraté ac ex- 
quisité judicat, ut unus eruditione varia, cum omnibus, quos legerat, legendi dili- 
gentid, cum maximis, qui ante exstiterant, commissus videatur: tam diffuso in bis 
omnibus judicio atque accurato, ut non tantum singula, de quibus judicavit, pene- 
trasse, sed et omnia, que sciri possunt, maximo successu didicisse videatur : tantd 
autem fide, ut non Criticum in scripto, sed juratum Judicem, in luce hominum de 
singulis sententiam pronunciare existimes. In quo uno homine ad universum sese 
literarum orbem circulumque Critice diffudit: ut, qui nihil in Grammatica, Rhe- 
torica, nihil in minoribus scientiis ac artibus, Theologis ignoscat; opiniones autem 
pariim integras ac sanas, ut Theologus, proscribat ; sic in omnibus versatus pariter 
atque absolutus, ut nec disciplinam ullam, neque partem ullam Critices intactam sibi 
magnus Vir relinquat. Nam nec eam, quam emendat, pretermittit: qui non nulla, 
etiam in sacris Literis, a scrib’s aut hereticis corrupta eo tempore ostendit : et in ea, 
que ex genio et usu, de proprietate et possessione singulorum statuit ac sciscit, rard 
admodum aberrat. In iis autem, qu aut recté, aut secus ab aliis dicuntur, partem 
operis precipuam consumpsit.”” Ap. Prolegom. ad Aristarchum Sacrum. Many 
other scholars have spoken of it in terms equally enthusiastic. 

Since this paper was written, I have received, by the active kindness of a friend, an 
extract from Camusat's Histoire Critique des Journaux, which contains a better 
notice of the Bibliotheca than any I had ever before met with. I gladly transcribe 
the following passage :—‘“ La Bibliotheque de Photius est un de ces excellens 
ouvrages que chacun se fait honneur de louer, et que peu de gens connoissent bien 
par eux-mémes. On doit cependant la regarder comme un des livres de toute |’ An- 
tiquité ou il y a le plus de choses a apprendre. Toutefois c'est moins encore par le 
grand nombre de faits curieux et singuliers qui se trouvent ramassez dans cette 
Bibliotheque qu'elle merite lattention des gens de lettres, que par la sagesse et la 
moderation dont Photius a use dans ses jugemens. Son example seul peut former 
les personnes qui se destinent a la Critique, et les préeserver des défauts auxquels ceux 

ui se mélent de ce metier ne sont malheureusement que trop sujets. I] n'y a pas 
ye voix sur le mérite de cet ouvrage. De cujus insigni eruditione, atque exacto in 
censendis libris judicio Catholici aque ac Hwretici consentiunt, dit le P. Halloix.” 


¢ H. Valesius thought that more than a fourth of the whole work consisted of in- 
terpolated matter. Colomiez says, ‘‘ M. de Valois prouvera quelque jour que plus 
du quart de la Bibliotheque de Photius, n'est point de ce Patriarche.” Recuew de 
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the whole, I am disposed to think that whatever interpolations there 
may be, were for the most part, if not entirely, made by himself. 
The long extracts which occur in the latter part of the work,* are 
certdinly not in harmony with the original plan, and authors are 
sometimes introduced who had been already noticed ; but it does not 
necessarily follow that these extracts were inserted by another hand. 
Various circumstances may have led to a change of method in so 
long a work, composed so hastily ; and occasional oversights were 
not only natural, but alniost inevitable. The preparations for his 
journey could leave him little leisure for reflection or study ; it is 
only wonderful that under such circumstances he could venture to 
undertake such a work at all. And we can readily conceive that as 
he proceeded in his labour he may have gradually felt more disposed 
to throw in the contents of his common-place book,+ than to draw 
upon the resources of his mind.} 

But though we may wish that he had written at a time when he 
enjoyed greater leisure, and that he had exercised greater discri- 
mination in the selection of the pieces which he intended to review, 
when we examine the Bibliotheca, every other feeling is absorbed in 
that of admiration. We have no right to complain of his not having 
done more than he designed to do; and what he promised he has 
done admirably. His method is simple and natural; the style in 
which he has conveyed his remarks is generally unaffected and per- 
spicuous, often lively and elegant. He makes it his business to give 
an account of the books he notices more or less elaborate, and to de- 
liver his opinion of their style and character. In the earlier portion 
he rarely introduces extracts, though long passages from the several 
volumes under review form so prominent a feature of the latter part 
of the work. In noticing the author’s studies in my last paper, I 
have in a great measure anticipated the nature of its contents: the 


_- — ——— ee 


Particularitez fait l’an 1665. ap. Colomesii Opera, p. 317. Also in his Paralipo- 
mena de Script. Eccles. ap. Opera, p. 709. Kuster also thought that it was largely 
interpolated. Vid. Fabricii Bibl. Grae. ix. 377. 

* The last fifty-nine articles—i, e., from ccxxit to ccLxxx—occupy about two- 
thirds of the whole work, namely, from p. 298 to p. 891 of the first edition, which 
gives only the Greek text. Nearly all these articles are much longer than the earlier 
ones; but the longest are those on Jobius, Diodorus of Tarsus, Memnon, Eulogius, 
Ephrem of Antioch, Methodius, Damascius, Himerius, Diodorus Siculus, Aristides, 
ad Agatharchidas. In one of the MSS. collated by Heeschelius, Cod. ccxxxu. was 
made to begin a second volume. 

+ His copious extracts from Philostorgius, and some other things of the same kind 
which have come down to us, sufficiently shew that he was in the practice of analyz- 
ing what he read. 

¢ Dupin happily remarks on this subject, ‘ Certes la fin de l’Ouvrage est si dis- 
semblable au commencement que personnes habiles ont cri qu’elle n’étoit pas de 
Photius: On n’y trouve plus ce sel qui est dans le commencement, cette critique 
fine, ces jugemens libres et justes sur le charactere et sur le style des Auteurs, et 
cette exactitude inimitable. Cependant il y a bien de l’apparence que cela ne vient 
que de la lassitude et de la negligence de Photius, qui n’a pas travaillé cette fin 
comme le commencement. Car le nombre des Ouvrages marquez dans la Lettre 
préliminaire, ne se trouvant complet qu’a la fin, il n’est pas a croire qu’on ait dté ce 
que Photius avoit fait pour y substituer les productions de quelqu’autre.” Nouvelle 
Bibliothéque des auteurs Ecclesiastiques, Tome vii. p. 103. 


Von. XVIL.— March, 1840. 2M 
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writings of divines, historians, orators, grammarians, naturalists, and 
a host of other authors, are successively brought before the reader in 
rich abundance. The works of the gentile philosophers are introduced 
more sparingly, as having probably been already read with Tarasius ;* 
and there is little reference made to the writings of mathematicians. 
It is remarkable that the poets are altogether absent ; whether it was 
that they had entered into the course of study which he had pursued 
with his brother, or that he affected to despise an elegant art. The 
former may possibly have been the reason, for his letters shew that he 
had read, and was not indisposed to quote them; and a student who 
perused, and even analyzed, the wild fancies of the erotic writers, 
could not have been debarred by ascetic scruples from reading the 
infinitely more moral writings of the dramatists and other distinguished 
poets of ancient Greece. But it is most probable that his silence only 
marks the general indifference of his age to this branch of literature. 
The Greeks or Romans of the east had long outlived the season of 
try. In individuals, the taste for works of imagination usually 
ades with advancing years; and literary history plainly discovers an 
analogous fact in the progress of national maturity and decay. 

In various ways has this justly-celebrated work affected the progress 
of literature. It has often been remarked} that it anticipated in the 
ninth what passes for an invention of the seventeenth century ; that it 
affords an example of the critical works which have enjoyed so much 
popularity during the last hundred and fifty years, and which in our own 
day exercise so vast an influence upon the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the whole civilized world. But whatever may be the claim of 
its illustrious author to be regarded as the first of the great family of re- 
viewers, the Bibliotheca possesses value of a kind which, since the in- 
vention of printing, is little likely to be possessed by any other critical 
work. It derives its chief importance from the fragments which it has 
preserve! of lost authors, and the account which it gives of lost books. 
Some of the works, indeed, which it mentions, which have since 
perished, scarcely deserve much regret. Many of the most valuable 
which were read by the great Byzantine scholar we still possess, But the 
theologian can scarcely peruse without envy the list of the writings of 
the ante-Nicene divines which enriched his library, and the student of 
history is moved to vain regret as he casts his eye over the names of 

the ancient Greek historians. No feeling, however, is so appropriate 


ee —_———— 


* The same circumstance accounts for other omissions, as Cave has very well re- 
marked; ‘‘ Unde nil mirum in hoc opere Ignatium, Papiam, Aristidem, Theophi- 
lum, Hegesippum, Athenagoram, Julium Africanum, Gregorium Thaumaturgum, 
Dionysium Alexardrinum, Gregorium Nazianzenum, aliosque maximi nominis Scrip- 
tores, qua sacros, qua profanos nullum habere locum.” Hist. Lit. an. 858. This 
learned writer has, however, no authority for supposing that Photius ever actually 
composed any other similar collection. 

¢t “ Dedit in illo specimen pulcherrimum Historie librorum Critiee, quod 
mirum est per tot annorum centurias non plures imitatores habuisse, donee nostra 
wtate jam 4 quinquaginta annis tanto illud cum fructu frequentatur per varias 
Europe linguas ab Ephemeridum literariarum et Actorum eruditorum clarissimis 
scriptoribus, quibus omnibus prwivisse Photius exemplo suo, et quomodo cum laude 
in illo genere versari deberent, preclaré demonstrasse utique videtur.” Fabricii 
Bibl. Grwe. tom. ix. p. 374. 
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as respectful gratitude towards the distinguished person who happily 
rescued some precious fragments from the cruel violence of time. 

At the conclusion of his great work we read with astonishment a 
promise to continue his labours upon his return from what he con- 
sidéred an expedition of danger. 


“ These,” he writes to Tarasius, “ are what I remember to have studied by myself, 
(exclusive of the skill and knowledge which application and practice are wont to im- 
part,) whence I have derived any feeling for, or judgment of, literature, up to this pre- 
sent summary exposition of what I have read. The number, I think, amounts to two 
hundred and eighty.* But, most beloved of my mother’s offspring, if the end which 
is common, and the lot of all men, should overtake me while I am still thinking upon 
this embassy, you will not be disappointed of your request, but will have a proof and 
remembrance of my friendsbip, and a consolation for your loss; and will, moreover, 
possess, in the partial fulfilment of your wishes, the first fruits and the end of m 
studies. But if the Divine and merciful will of Providence should bring me back 
in safety from! that’service,t to see and enjoy each other as formerly, perhaps these 
may be a beginning of other publications not less considerable, in a similar form, 
contributing to your advantage.” 


This promise, however, he appears never to have fulfilled. It is 
likely that it was soon after his return that he was called to the 
arduous station which henceforth completely deprived him of all leisure 
for merely literary labours. 

( To be continued. ) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
( Continued from p. 142.) 


In the history of the appointments made to the bishoprics vacant in 
1707, we had a specimen of the contending interests of the two great 


* So the passage is to be rendered, if the conjecture of Fabricius be well founded ; 
but as the text stands in the original edition, he makes the number 279, as he inti- 
mated in his letter that it was to be. The number, however, is actually 280. 

t ’Excifer,—evidently implying that at the close of his work he had not yet set out 
upon his journey. Indeed, it is quite plain that it was all written before he started 
for Bagdad. It has, however, been repeatedly asserted that it was written while he 
was absent upon his embassy, even by writers so respectable as Dupin and Fabricius. 
Gibbon, after saying in the text, ‘‘ The tedious hours of exile, perhaps of eonfine- 
ment, were beguiled by the hasty composition of his library, a living monument of 
erudition and criticism,” (Decline and Fall, vol. x. p. 159,) thus gives vent to his 
perplexity in a note :—“ How did he procure his books? A library so numerous 
could neither be found at Bagdad, nor transported with his baggage, nor preserved 
in his memory. Yet the last, however incredible, seems to be affirmed by Photius 
himself, feag avriiv + wien Bdowhe.”” A French writer already quoted, however, adds 
impudence to absurdity when he gravely says, ‘Il avoit associé Tarasius a ses lec- 
tures, et lorsqu’il partit pour son ambassade d’ Assyrie, ce frére ‘chéri exigea de son 
amitié, qu’il lui fit part de celles qu’il feroit pendant son absence. Photius lui en- 
voya done l’analyse de deux cent soixante-dix-neuf ouvrages qu’il avoit lus dans son 
ambassade ; et ces extraits, plus ou moins longs, comme il le dit lui-méeme dans sa 
lettre d’envoi, selon que son frére étoit plus ou moins familier avec les matiéres qui y 
sont traitées, composent ce que nous appelons la Bibliothéque de Photius. S. Chardon 
de la Rochette, Mélanges de Critique, tom. i. pp. 1,2. It is quite plain that this 
writer had neither oe the letter to Tarasius nor examined the Bibliotheca. 
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parties into which the nation was divided, and the interference of po- 
litical jealousy with the free exercise of that sacred trust which the 
sovereign held for the church in the disposal of its higher offices. In 
the instance of the next vacancy that occurred on the bench, the 
queen seems to have been left so far at liberty to act upon the prin- 
ciple contended for by her ecclesiastical adviser, as to “ put in one of her 
own choice, and not have one put upon her by others.”” The account 
given of Fleetwood's elevation to the see of St. Asaph, in the Life pre- 
fixed to his works [by his nephew, Dr. William Powell, Dean of St. 
Asaph, | is as follows :—“ He was but just gone out from waiting as 
chaplain, when Bishop Beveridge died; upon which, one of the ladies 
of the bedchamber asking the queen whom she intended to make 
Bishop of St. Asaph, her majesty replied, ‘One whom you will be 
pleased with, whom you lately heard preach; I intend it for Dr. 
Fleetwood ;’ and immediately ordered him to be sent for to court. It 
was this circumstance,” the writer continues, “ his having been called 
to that bishoprick by the queen's own choice, that greatly contributed, as 
himself said to some of his friends, to conquer the aversion he had ex- 
pressed against returning again into the world.* He thought he saw the 
hand of God in it, and so submitted,t and was consecrated June 6, 1708.” 
And in the discharge of his office, though, as the writer of his life tells 
us, “he had a very difficult part to act,’ coming into his diocese at a 
time when party feeling ran very high, “and more in that part of the 
kingdom than in most others; yet his great and clear reputation, his 
uncommon abilities and unblemished life, which set off the episcopal 
character with much lustre ; his obliging and easy deportment, .... 
procured much reverence and affection to his person from a clergy 
that, almost to a man, differed from him in principle.” 

Upon the subsequent appointments made by Queen Anne there is 
very little to remark, save that the comparative obscurity, for the 
most part, of the names recorded contrasts singularly with the earlier 
years of her reign, and seems too clearly to betray, what we have 
already seen fully described in the extracts given from the Life of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, the unhappy position of the crown at this period, con- 
trolled and hampered continually by the watchful jealousy of political 
party. Atterbury and Smalridge, the last two bishops made by 
Queen Anne, are more distinguished names; but if Atterbury’s 
pre-eminent ability was misguided by somewhat too political a bias, 
politics had probably had an undue share in his appointment. It was, 





en 





* It had been stated by his biographer, that “ about the year 1705 he took a reso- 
lution to retire from the noise and hurry of the city, much to the grief and concern 
of his friends and admirers there. His parishioners of St. Austin’s were so sensibly 
affected at the thought of losing him, that they made very moving applications to 
him to continue longer among them. They offered to keep a curate for him at their 
own expense, and to come into any measures that would make him easy; but no- 
thing could divert him from a resolution that had been long and deeply grounded in 
his mind: he gave up his preferments in the city, and withdrew to Wexham, a small 
rectory of about 60/, a-year in Buckinghamshire, where he enjoyed the ease and 
sweet of that privacy he had so much longed for”....... 

+t Compare the cases of Beveridge and Bull, p. 136, (supra. ) 

t Preface to Works, p. iv. 
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we are told, “ at the recommendation of the Earl of Oxford,” that the 
queen advanced him to the bishopric of Rochester.* “It is said, he 
had in view the primacy of all England, and that his credit with the 
queen and ministry was so considerable, and his schemes so well laid, 
as probably to have carried it, upon a vacancy, had not her majesty’s 
death, in August, 1714, prevented him.’’+ 

Before we enter upon the records of the succeeding reign, it may 
be well to supply some documents relative to the preceding, which 
the compiler had not had the opportunity of consulting, when the ac- 
count of the Commission granted by William in 1695, and renewed 
in 1700, was in hand. These documents consist of an “ Abstract” of 
the commission,} a list of “ Forms” for the several cases to be provided 
for, and a note of the “ private instructions” given by the king to the 
commissioners, followed by a series of recommendations from the first 
issuing of the commission to its expiration at King William’s death. Of 
these recommendations the first seven are given as they stand in order; 
ofthe rest it will be sufficient to extract those which are in any way re- 
markable either, for the names of the parties concerned, or for the im- 
portance of the office vacant; for the grounds specified on which 
they are recommended to preferment. At the end of the volume is a 
copy of the original commission, which agrees verbatim, mutatis mu- 
tandis, with that already printed in an earlier Number§ from Le Neve. 
The commission was, in fact, merely renewed in 1700, in consequence 
of Bishop Stillingfleet’s death, requiring the substitution of another 
commissioner in his place. 


‘AN ABSTRACT OF THE ECCLESIASTICALL COMMISSION, 
“ Aprill the 6, 1695. 


“ Archbishop of Canterbury. Bishop of Sarum. 
Archbishop of Yorke. } Bishop of Worcester. f Norwich, 1700. || 
Bishop of Coventry & Lichfield. } Bishop of Ely. 


“ Any three or more to act. The Archbishop of Canterbury being one, and 
the Archbishop of York to be one, in his province. . 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury to have two voices, in case they be equal. 

“They are to recommend one or more persons, such as they shall think 
most fitt, to vacant preferments—viz., to bishopricks, deaneryes, archdea- 
conries, prebends in the churches of Canterbury, Worcester, Windsor, West- 
minster, canonry of Christ Church, provostship, masters of colleges, royal 
professors in Oxford and Cambridge, masterships of hospitalls, or any liveing 
or benefice exceeding the tax of 20/., and above the reall value of 140/., taxes 
not deducted. 





* Biogr. Brit. 
+ Memoirs, by Stackhouse, p. 53, quoted in Biogr. Brit. 

Several rough draughts of this Abstract are also preserved in another MS. 
volume. The commission was evidently drawn up with much deliberation and 
care, 

These documents are to be found among the MSS. in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth. For access to these papers, and facilities in consulting them, the com- 
piler’s acknowledgments are due to the Rev. S. R. Maitland, Librarian, and T. A, 
Lewis, Esq., Keeper of the Records at Lambeth. 

§ Vol. xvi. pp. 620—622. ) [ Added later. } 
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“ To dispose of other liveings in the king’s absence, under the real value of 
140/. by their hands and seales. The value to be ascertained by the affidavits 
of two or more credible witnesses, to be taken before a master of Chancery, 
testifying their knowledge of the yearely value thereof. And by a certificate 
of such a number of commissioners as are empowered to act, testifying that 
they are satisfyed that the matters conteined in such affidavits are true. 

‘« The hands and seales of the commissioners to such presentation, in the 
king’s absence beyond the seas, shall be a sufficient warrant to the lord keeper 
for passing the same under the great seale of England. 

‘“« No secretary of state, or any other person, is to move the king, whether 
in England or beyond the seas, in behalf of any person, for any place or pre- 
ferment, which is hereby left to the said recommendation or disposal of the 
said commissioners, without haveing their opinion and recommendation in 
manner aforesaid. 

“ This commission is to continue till the king declare his pleasure to the 
contrary, notwithstanding it be not continued by adjournment. 

‘« Witness ourselfe at Westminster, April 6, 1695, 
in the 7th yeare of our reigne. 





“* Forms relateing to the commission. 


‘1, A forme of recommendation, to be presented to his majesty, by one of 
the principal secretarys of state, when the king is in England. 

“2. A forme to be transmitted to his majesty when he is beyond the seas, 
under the hands of three or more commissioners ; a return whereof is to be 
made under his majesties signe manuall. 

«3. A forme of a presentation (in the king’s name) to a benefice under the . 
reall value of 140/. per annum, taxes and charges not deducted, with affidavits 
to be expressed in the presentation, and that the lords commissioners believe 
it to be true. 





‘* His Majesties private instructions for the better executing his commission for 
disposal of his ecclesiastical preferments. 


“1. Such are to be preferred who are men of temper, and who joyne the 
church and the government togeather. 

“2. Regard is to be had to the king’s chaplains. 

*« 3. As also to such university men as have behaved themselves dutifully to 
the government. 

“4. Many preferments are not to be bestowed upon one man. He that 
has a deanery, is not to have a prebend, unless in the same church where the 
statutes or custome of the place require it. He that has a liveing of 120/.a 
yeare, real value, shall not have another, unless he quitts the first. And if 
the first liveing be of less value, he shall not have another, if it be distant 
from the first above six miles. 

“5. Where any offer themselves with great importunity, that to be some 
objection against them. 

“6. Of such, or any others, it is to be asked what they have don for 
church or state, and what they can do and will undertake. 


July 12, 1695. 


‘ Whereas we are credibly informed that Mr. Robert P—— came into the 
rectory of Croston, in the county of Lancaster, and diocese of Chester, by 
symony, and Mr. Zachary Tayler, who affirms that he is able to make proof 
of the said simony, is very well recommended to us for the said liveing, being 
above the real value of 140/. per annum, taxes and charges not deducted, as 
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we are satisfyed by the affidavit of two credible witnesses; We do humbly 
lay it before your majesty that the said Zachary Tayler is, in our opinion, a 
fit person to be presented to the said liveing. Witnes our hands and seales, 
July 12, 1695. “ Taos. Cantuar, 

“W. Cov. & Licuriexp., 

“ Ep. Wigor. 





“ This was sent to his majesty, being then at the siege of Namur, who was lie 
pleased to returne an answer by Mr. Blathwayt, that the presentation be Tee 
made accordingly. rt 

“ The liveing being within the province of York, his Grace the Archbishop bp 
of York signifyed his consent under hand and seale, to his Grace of Canter- i it 
bury, as is required by the commission, mt f 


“Whereas the vicarage of St. Austell and St. Blase, in the county of 
Cornwall, and diocese of Exeter, value 21/. in his majesty’s books, and in his 
majesty’s gift, is now voyd; and whereas Mr. Stephen Hewgoe, clerk, M.A., 
is recommended to us by good testimonialls, and after due examination; We tie 
humbly lay it before his majesty, that the said Stephen Hewgoe is, in our s 
opinion, a fitt person to be presented by his majesty to the said vicarage. In 
witnes whereof we have set our hands, March 20, 1695. 

“ Tuos. CANTUAR. y 

“ Jo. Esor, h 

“Co, & Licn. a 
“ Exy. at 

“ Whereas the vicarage of Breage, in the county of Cornwall, and diocese 
of Exeter, value in his majesty’s books 33/., and in his majesty’s gift, is 
now voyd : And notwithstanding the high rate thereof in his majesty’s books, 
it appeared to us by the affidavit of two credible witnesses, taken before a 
master of Chancery, that the real value is under 100/. per annum, taxes and 
charges not deducted: And we are satisfyed that the matters conteined in 
the said affidavit are true; We, his majesty’s commissioners, being autho- 
rized and required by his majesty’s commission to nominate such as we think 
fitt persons to such vacant preferments in the church as shall fall in his ma- 
jesty’s gift, in his absence beyond the sea, being under the value of 140/. per 
annum: And haveing seen a certificate from the Bishop of Exeter, and 
several clergymen of the diocese, of the good life of Henry Huthnance, clerk, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and upon due examination being satis- 
fyed of his ability, do, in his majesties name, nominate the said Henry Huth- 
nance as a fit person, in our opinion, to have the said vicarage of Breage ; 
Desireing the right hon. the lord keeper to pass the same to him under the 
great seale. Witnes our hands and seales, the 7th day of July, 1696. 

“ Tao. Cant. W. Co. & Licu. 
** Sy. Exviens. 


“ The affidavit certifyed that the Vic. of Breage was no more than 80/. per 
an. 


> - 
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“‘ The forme of an affidavit above 140/. per annum :— 


“ A. B. and C. D., of the parish of E., do severally make oath that we are 
well acquainted with the R. of D., in the county of D., and do verily believe 
it to be worth above 140/. per annum, taxes and other charges not deducted. 


“ Whereas the rectory of Fobbin, in the county of Essex, and diocese of 
London, is now voyd; And it appears to us that the real value is 75/, per 
annum ; We think Alexander Thompson a fitt person, &c. 


“ Whereas there is a prebend of Canterbury vacant by the promotion of 
Dr. John Williams to the see of Chichester; We do humbly lay it before 
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your majesty that Dr. John Robinson is, in our opinion, a fitt person to suc- 
ceed him in the said prebend, if your majesty please to confer it on him, 
Given under our hands the 2nd of Feb. 1696. 

“ Tuo, Cant. 

* W. Co. ann Licn. 

“ Givi. Sarum, 

“« Sym. Ey. 


‘‘ Whereas there is a prebend of Westminster, voyd by the death of Ant. 
Hornick, D.D.; We humbly lay it before your majesty that John Barton, 
B.D., is, in our opinion, a fitt person to succeed. Feb. 2, 1696. 

“ Tuo, CANTUAR. 

* W. Co. ann Licu. 
Git. Sarum. 

* Sy. Ey. 


«« Whereas there is a prebend of Westminster, voyd by the death of Dr. 
Wm. Payne; We humbly lay it before your majesty, that Dr. Richard 
Lucas* is, in our opinion, a fitt person to succeed in the said prebend. 
Feb. 23, 1696. * Cant. Sarum. Ey. 


“« Whereas the bishoprick of Worcester is lately voyd by the death of the 
Right Rev. Edward Stillingfleet, lord bishop thereof; We humbly lay it 
before your majestie, that, in our opinion, the Right Rev. William,+ Lord 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 1s a fitt person to succeede in the said 
bishoprick of Worcester. 21 April, 1699. 

“ Cant. Expor., by proxy, Sarum, Ety. 


‘‘ Whereas the mastership of Trinity College, in Cambridge, is voyd by the 
cession of the Rev. Dr. John Montagu; We humbly lay it before your 
majesty that Richard Bentley, D.D., is, in our opinion, a fitt person to suc- 
ceed as master of that college. [Feb. 1699.] 


« Whereas the rectory of Hastingbury Mayne in the county of Essex and 
diocese of London, value in your majesty’s books 22/. Os. Od. is now voyd by 
the promotion of Dr. Huntington to the bishoprick of Rapho in the kingdom 
of Ireland ; we humbly lay it before your majesty that in our opinion Mr. 
Ed. D’Auvergne your majesty’s chaplaine, now in wayting, is a fitt person to 
be presented by your majesty to the said rectory of Hastingbury. Witness 
our hands the 14th of August, 1701. “Tuo. Cant. 


“ The rest of the lords commissioners appointed by his majesty to recom- 
mend to ecclesiastical preferments, viz., the Lord Archbishop of York, Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, Sarum, Ely, Norwich, did all of them signify their con- 
sent under their hands by their separate letters to this recommendation, which 
was delivered to Mr. Secretary Vernon to be sent to his majesty into Holland, 
Aug. 14, 1701. 


“Whereas the Rectory of Stoke Climsland, inthe county of Carnwall, and 
diocese of Exon, value in the king’s books 40/. Os. Od. the commissioners 
value 240/. is now voyd by the death of Mr. — Crow the late incumbent, and 
in your majesty’s gift (pleno jure); And haveing understood your majesties 
pleasure ; We humbly lay it before your majesty Mr. John Heron, M.A., and 
chaplaine to the Speaker of the House of Commons in order to his succeeding 
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the said Mr. Crow in the said rectory. Witness our hands the 10th day of 
November, 1701. 

‘Too. CANTUAR. 

“ Wa. Worcester. 

“Sym. Exy. 

* Jo. Nonwicn#. 


‘* May IT PLEASE your Maggsty, 


“The deanery of Exeter being fallen voyd by the death of Dr. Ansley, the 
late Lord Altham, who was thought to be dying many yeares; and upon a 
former report of his death, her majesty of most blessed memory, haveing been 
pleased to declare that she would dispose of that deanery to Dr. Wake, who 
was made one of your majesty’s chaplaines at the happy Revolution, on the 
account of his haveing both preacht and written exceeding well for the pro- 
testant religion in the popish reign; and he haveing demeaned himself ever 
since very worthely, and haveing of late yeares written extraordinary well for 
your majesty’s supremacy ; We do therefore humbly crave leave to lay him 
before your majesty as being a very fitt man in our opinion for that deanery. 
Witness our hands. November, 1701. 


“To THE KIN@’s MOST EXCELLENT Masgsty, 


“ The deanery of Lincoln being now voyd by the death of Dr. Campion, the 
late Dean, We humbly take leave to recommend to your majesty for that 
deanery Dr. Richard Willis, who served your majesty as your chaplaine in 
Flanders six yeares, till the conclusion of the peace, since which time he 
has wayted upon your majesty as one of your chaplains in ordinary. He 
did also serve your majesty as deputy-tutor to his late highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, by whose death he was left without any other preferment or pro- 
vision but a prebend of the church of Westminster, which also he is now 
ready upon this occasion to resigne into your majesties hands. Nov. 1701. 


“Dr. Doughty, prebendary of Windsor, being dead, and his prebend being 
thereby fallen into your majesties disposall, we humbly crave leave to lay be- 
fore your majesty Dr. Varney, one of your majesties chaplains in ordinary, 
being second son to the Lord Willoughby of Brook, who being a gentleman 
of very good learning and life and very zealous for your majesties service, as 
a very fitt man to succeed Dr. Doughty in that prebend. Dec. 6, 1701. 


“Too. CANTUAR. 
“ W. Worcester. 
** Sy. Evy. 

“J. Norwicn. 


‘© May IT PLEASE your Majesty, 


‘‘ Whereas there is a prebend in the collegiate church of Westminster voyd 
by the resignation of Dr. Richard Willis, Dean of Lincoln; We haveing un- 
derstood your majesties pleasure, do humbly lay before your majesty Richard 
Martyn, Clerk, Master of Arts, in order to his succeeding the said Dr. Willis 
in the said prebend. Witness our hands, the 2nd day of March, 1701. 


“Tuo. CANTUAR. 
“Wan. WorcESTER. 
“ Jo. Norwicnu. 


“This ecclesiastical commission expired with King William, March 8th, 
1701.” 


Voi, XVIL—Mareh, 1840. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


DOMINICA. . 


PER MASTATEM. 


Ecce jam noctis tenuatur umbra 
Lux et aurore rutilans coruscat 
Supplices rerum Dominum canora 

Voce precemur. 


Ut reos culpz miseratus, omnem 

Pellat angorem, tribuat salutem 

Donet et nobis bona sempiterne, 
Munera pacis, 


Prestet hoc nobis Deitas beata Y F 
Patris ac Nati, pariterque Sancti 
Spiritus cujus resonat per omnem 
Gloria mundum. 
Hymni Ecclesia, e Breviariw 
Romano, p. 6. 
TRANSLATION. 


Lo! while night’s shadow wears away, 
And glows the sparkling light of day, 
With tuneful voice our prayers we bring 
As suppliants to creation’s King. 


That, pitying contrite sinners’ tears, 
Our God will chase away our cares ; 
Both safety give, and of his grace 
The boon of everlasting peace. 


This may the blessed God bestow, 

The triune God on all below, 

Both Father, Son, and Spirit blest, 

W hose praise is through the world exprest. 


Af 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION. 


Dear Sir,—As the validity of presbyterian orders has lately been 
the subject of frequent discussion in the pages of the British Maga- 
zine, and as the advocates in favour of its validity proceed on the 
supposition that the power of the presbyterians to ordain “ is derived 
from persons who derive their pretensions to ordaining power from a 
succession of men, which succession terminates in actual presbyters, 
who were themselves ordained by rightly-appointed bishops.”* But 
is this the fact? I suspect not. When presbyterianism first appeared 
in Scotland, did not mere mechanics and others who had never been 
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* Vide British Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 301. 
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in the ministry, and who had received no form of ordination at all, 
take upon themselves to preach and to administer the sacraments ? 
Was not regular ordination, by imposition of hands, deemed unneces- 
sary? And did not imposition of hands fall into utter desuetude ? 
If, then, presbyterian ordination cannot be disconnected from these 
facts, do not the arguments of several of your correspondents who 
have espoused the cause of presbyterian claims fall to the ground ? 
I am persuaded that many take up the argument whilst in ignorance 
of these historical facts: they suppose an uninterrupted succession of 
ordained presbyters, and forget the — fact that ordination by 
imposition of hands was adopted only after a time by the presby- 
terians, who had themselves received no ordination by imposition of 
hands, either episcopal or presbyterian. It would be well to keep 
these things in view in discussing this subject. 

The only other remark that | would make is, that if the facts just 
mentioned can be proved to be well established, it can make no dif- 
ference to the real character of presbyterian ordination whether it may 
or may not have been accounted valid by Strype, Hooker, Overal, 
or any other modern divine, be his station in the church ever so 
high, or held to be so by statesmen or acts of parliament.* The 
words of the inspired Apostle are stronger than them all, and will be 
more respected than them all by every one who prefers the authorit 
of the word of God to the opinions of fallible men. The words of 
inspiration are these: “ No man taketh this honour to himself.” He 
who would explain away the meaning of this doctrine may probably 
think that he is animated by the spirit of Christian charity; but 
“ charity rejoices in the truth :’’ it will point out danger rather than 
venture to deceive by proclaiming peace where there may be no 
peace, I am, &c., A CHURCHMAN OF THE OLD ScHoo., 





ON OBLATIONS. 


Sin,—There seems to be some uncertainty in the minds of many 
persons as to the precise meaning now to be attached to the word 
oblations, as it occurs in the “ Prayer for the Church Militant.” If 
there be no sacramental elements, or offerings distinct from alms, 
placed upon the altar, isthe word to be introduced into this prayer or not? 

In the First Liturgy of Edward V1., neither alms nor oblations are 
mentioned in this prayer. In the Second Liturgy of 1552, the word 
“alms” alone occurs, 

In the rubric to the First Liturgy it is directed that “ where the 
people hath not been accustomed to pay any holy bread, there they 
must make some charitable provision for the bearing of the charges of 
the communion.” + 


— 








* Vide British Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 636, &e. ‘ 

t “ Whereas it is comme to oure knowledge that dyvers frowarde and obstinate 

persons do refuse to pay towardes the fyndinge of bredde and wyne for the holy 

communion, according to the ordre prescribed by the saide boke, by reasone whereof 

the holy communion ys inany tymes omitted upon the Sunday.” The offenders are 

to be punished by suspension, excommunication, or other censures of the church.— 
(Injunctions given by Edw. VI., 1549; Cardwell’s Doc. Annals, i. 73. ) 
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In another rubric it is ordered, that whilst the offertory sentences 
are sung, “so many as are disposed shall offer to the poor men’s box 
every one according to his ability and charitable mind. And at the 
offering-days appointed, every man and woman shall pay to the 
curate the due and accustomed offerings.” Again: “ ‘The parishioners 
are to offer every Sunday, at the time of the offertory, the just value 
and price of the holy loaf (with all such money and other things as 
were wont to be offered with the same) to the use of their pastors 
and curates in such order and course as they were wont to find and 
pay the said holy loaf.” 

Sparrow speaks of offerings and oblations as “an high part of God’s 
service and worship;’* and that our Saviour hath carefully taught us 
“ the due manner of the performance of this duty of oblations like as 
he did concerning alms and prayers.”+ But in another place he refers 
to the sacramental elements as oblations, “ Types of the body and 
blood of Christ, fitted and prepared for consecration.’’t 

Bishop Patrick, in his Mensa Mystica, {see Oxford Tracts, iv. 210, | 
says, “ We pray God to accept our oblations (meaning those of bread 
and wine) as well as our alms.” 

Shepherd speaks of “ the oblations of bread and wine,” with the 
alms for the poor,being placed upon the table after the offertory is said. 

Mr. Palmer, in his excellent work “ Origines Liturgicee,” [ii. 68, | 
treats fully as to oblations in kind being universal in the primitive 
church. ‘That those offerings were of various sorts, and that while 
‘some offered money, vestments, and other precious gifts, all offered 
bread and wine, from which the elements of the sacrament were 
taken.” (Orig. Lit. ii. p. G8.) “ In time, when the clergy received 
donations of a more permanent nature, the oblations of the people 
fell off.” —(Ibid. p, 69.) Again: “In England the oblations of the 
people gradually became less as the church was endowed with lands, 
and different rules as to the payment of offerings were adopted in 
different places.” —( (Ibid. 70.) But “ the custom of oblation is to this 
day preserved in the church of England, having never been inter- 
mitted from the most primitive ages.” —(Ibid. p. 71.) “ The Christian 
lathers, who contemplated several real oblations in the eucharist, 
could not have thought it necessary to express those oblations ver- 
bally in the liturgy; and consequently every oblation recognised by 
them may exist in the English liturgy, whether it be expressed ver- 
bally or not. ‘The English liturgy is not without a verbal oblation 
which occurs at the beginning of the prayers and commemorations. 
Three species of sacrifice or oblation are verbally offered :—1st, the 
‘alms ;’ 2nd, the ‘ oblations’—viz., the creatures of bread and wine ; 
3rd, ‘the prayers,’ which, according to St. John, (Rev. viii. 3,) are 
offered with incense on the heavenly altar.”—/(Ibid. 85, 87.) 

The rubric states, that “ whilst the (offertory) sentences are read- 
ing, fit persons appointed for that purpose shall receive the alms for 
the poor, and other devotions of the people, in a decent basin,” to be 
placed by the priest upon the holy table. 





* Rationale, edition 1839, p, 206, + Ibid, 208, t Ibid 305. 
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Wheatley says, “ It is clearly evident, as Bishop Patrick has ob- 

served, that by the word ‘ oblations’ are to be understood the elements 
of bread and wine.” 

A portion of the sentences evidently refer to the just claims of the 
clergy upon their lay brethren. Archbishop Secker observes, that 
“ they who are able should contribute to the maintenance of a gospel 
ministry where it wants their help. These sentences are seldom or 
never read to the people by the clergy, that they may not seem to 
plead their own cause, excepting in some few of our churches, where 
the primitive practice, needful in too many more, of giving obdations to 
the minister, as well as alms to the poor, is preserved or restored.” * 

On a review of these several statements, which include (it will be 
seen) the opinions of some of the soundest authorities of the English 
church, it seems evident that the word * oblation,”’ as used in the so- 
lemn service of the eucharist, has borne various significations in differ- 
ent ages, and under the varying circumstances of the church of 
Christ. 

The word, in what may fitly be called its generic meaning, was em- 
ployed to signify all that is rendered to Almighty God in that most 
holy rite. The term “ oblations’’ in this sense, includes, lst, The alms, 
which St. Paul (Phil. iv. 18) describes as “ A sacrifice well-pleasing 


to God ;”” 2ndly, Offerings made for the special use of the church and . 


clergy ; 3rdly, The elements of bread and wine; and 4thly, The 
prayers of the priest and the people. 

It was only in the earliest times of the church that the term “ obla- 
tion” bore what we have called its generic meaning, as including under 
it all these several specific meanings. In the process of time, when 
the churches became endowed, and the clergy provided for by dona- 
tions of a permanent kind, oblations, or gifts, made at the celebration 
of the holy eucharist for general ecclesiastical purposes, fell off. dims, 
however,—i. e., offerings for the use and sustenance of the poorer 
brethren,—have always been given at this time, or at all events the 
church has always expected and provided that such should then be 
given. The oblation of the elements has likewise been universally 
observed. 

The elements indeed are no longer a portion of the individual offer- 
ings of the congregation ; but they are provided and presented by the 
curate and churchwardens at the charge of the parish—i.e., of the collec- 
tive body of communicants. This, it will be seen, is expressly enjoined 
in one of the rubrics, at the end of the communion service, as it is also 
by the 20th canon. The oblation of the elements is therefore really 
rendered by the people now, as of old; although the formal offering 
of them in the presence of the congregation has unwisely been allowed 
in most of our churches to fall into disuse. 

Admitting, then, the truth of these observations, (of which, as they 
are simply historical matters of fact, there can hardly be a doubt in 
the mind of any reader of church history,) the apparently conflicting 
opinions respecting the meaning to be attached to the word  obla- 








* Mant’s Prayer Book, p. 343. 
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tions,” in the opening of the prayer for the church militant, may be 
reconciled. It cannot mean “alms,” for they are separately men- 
tioned; nor church offerings, for these had ceased to be rendered 
before the liturgy of the church of England assumed its present form ; 
nor the prayers, for these too are separately noted. There remain, 
therefore, only the “ creatures of bread and wine.” 

And that the word “oblations” in the place in question does refer 
to these, and to these alone, is further proved, if indeed further proof 
be needful, by the authorities cited above of that eminent ritualist, 
Bishop Sparrow, and of Bishop Patrick; and above all, by the fact 
that the word “ oblations” was introduced into this place, for the first 
time, at the last review of the Prayer-book in 1662, (Vide Wheatley 
in loco ;) at which time also the rubric immediately preceding this 
prayer for the church militant was prefixed, and by the same hands, 

Finally, the use of the word “ oblations” in the plural number, is 
explained by remembering that our liturgy, in strict conformity with 
the ancient liturgies, considers the officiating priest to represent in this, 
us in other instances, the members of the congregation, and to be pre- 
senting unto God these offerings and supplications in behalf of each 
and every member of the church. H. M. 


THE LATE REV, THOMAS SIKES. — MR. CHURTON IN REPLY TO 
DR. NOLAN. 


“ Tuse the words of Mr. Sikes in an admirable work, called ‘ A Discourse on 
Parochial Communion.’ I would earnestly recommend the whole of it, and 
especially the chapter on the Pastor’s Right to Minister to the People, to all 
Candidates for Orders."—(The late Rev. Hucu James Ross: Discourses on 
the Commission and Duties of the Clergy, p. 150.) 


Sirn,—I see nothing which calls for any particular remark in the letter 
inserted in page 205 of your last Number. If the writer had referred 
to the Hon. and Rev. Mr. George Spencer before he trusted what 
now proves to be a nine years’ memory of a letter once shewn him 
by a friend, all this might have been prevented. I freely acknow- 
ledge that I have, happily or unhappily, an aversion to these post- 
humous accusations, and account it my duty, even where I am_ not 
nearly connected with the individual accused, to make the truth ap- 
pear when I can. I plead guilty also to the omission of not printing 
those two letters (like duelling letters in the public papers) at full 
length, instead of giving the sum of them in my own words. 

If the writer thinks that an English clergyman and gentleman who 
has, from a sincere though mistaken conscience, embraced a foreign 
communion, is thereby rendered incapable of being believed in a 
question of moral evidence, he presumes too far on the sense of jus- 
tice entertained by a British public. 

I should not, therefore, have troubled you with a second letter 
but for the purpose of setting against the critic who has made your 
correspondence the vehicle of his own opinion of Mr. Sikes’s book, 
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the judgment passed upon it by ong whose authority will have some 
weight with the readers of the British Magazine; and also of request- 
ing your insertion of the following extract from a letter just received 
. from the Rev. Henry J. Rose, the brother of that good man whose 
premature decease has been one of the severest losses for many years 
sustained by the church of England :— 


“ | well remember many years ago a conversation which my poor brother reported 
to me as having taken place, unless I am most exceedingly mistaken, between him- 
self and Mr. Spencer. It tallies so exactly with Mr. Spencer's own letter to you, 
that its evidence is worth something more than a mere remembrance. 

“ The substance of it was this: that Mr. Spencer was then in a most uneasy and 
unsettled frame of mind; but the notion most strongly prevailing and uppermost in 
that state of mind was the necessity of confining our studies to the scriptures alone, 
and the impropriety (I think, the sinfulness even) of resorting to commentators to 
endeavour to ascertain the sense of scripture, or to assist us in understanding it. 
This was the predominant feeling of the mind; and, if I remember rightly, my 
poor brother was applied to by him and inquired of as to the soundness of this no- 
tion. Among the arguments used to convince him of the unsoundness of his view, 
my brother asked him whether he thought it wrong to consult a friend with a view 
of getting an explanation of any passage. To this he replied that he saw no objec- 
tion to that course. To this the ready argument at once occurred, if it is lawful to 
consult a living authority, what evil can there be in consulting a departed one? If 
the Spirit of God was alone sufficient, so that it is wrong to ask aid from any ex- 
ternal source, why should it be lawful to ask a living friend ?” 


That such was precisely the state of Mr. Spencer's mind up to the - 
time of his last interview with the late Mr. Sikes, and that Mr. Sikes 
entirely failed in attempting to remove his persuasion of a private in- 
spiration, can be proved, if necessary, by the testimony of many per- 
sons now living in Northamptonshire and elsewhere, to whom Mr. 
Sikes gave, as he did also more than once to myself, an account of 
that last interview. Is it probable, or possible, that if, on subsequently 
reading part of the work on Parochial Communion, this state of 
mind had been entirely changed, so that “the merit of his conversion” 
was simply due to Mr. Sikes’s doctrine, Mr. Spencer would have been 
so forgetful of the obligation as never to have written a syllable on 
the subject toa man whom he must have considered as his greatest 
benefactor, but to let him go down to his honoured grave without a 
suspicion of the effect his work had wrought ? 

I have received a second letter from Mr. Spencer since I last ad- 
dressed you, which, it would be unjust not to acknowledge, is written 
in a meek and Christian spirit. The author of the charge against 
Mr. Sikes’s memory is very welcome to see both this and the preced- 
ing one, if he desires so to do. The fact is, that Mr. Spencer did 
then, as he does still, believe that the sixth article of the church of 
England asserts an unlimited right of private judgment. He saw no 
remedy for this but in the communion of the church of Rome. If 
Mr. Sikes failed in shewing him that there is a middle way, and so 
could not prevent him from going further than in his opinion was neces- 
sary, he only failed of doing what was also vainly attempted in Mr. 
Spencer’s case by the late worthy and learned Bishop Marsh and the 
mene excellent Bishop of London, and every other bishop, clerk, or 
ayman with whom Mr. Spencer at that time conversed or cor- 
responded. Had the charge against Mr. Sikes been directed to this 
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point, there would have been no ground of complaint, except that 
he ought not to be made the sole defendant under it. 
I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, Evw. Cuvurroy. 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE IN REPLY TO Warns. 


Sir,—In your January Number, Léewrns desires to be acquainted with 
the grounds of an assertion in my fifth sermon before the University 
of Oxford, on the Temptation of Christ; and to his question he ap- 
pends three charges: (1) That my doctrine is the same as that of 
Mr. Henry Drummond. (2) That it is simple Eutychianism. 
(3) That to support it I “ falsely and fallaciously allege the autho- 
rity of Hooker.” 

To the first charge I shall say nothing. What Mr. Drummond's 
opinion may be 1 know not, nor does it seem to me of very great 
moment, when the single question is, what is true? But in reply to 
Iéwrn¢ 1 will say afew words as to the two other charges. 

And, first, for my “false and fallacious’’ quotation of Hooker. 
Hooker's words are these: ‘ The person of Adam is not in us, but 
his nature,.....Christ [hath] Adam’s nature as we have ; but incorrupt. 
wees That which in him made our nature uncorrupt was the union of 
his deity with our nature.’’—(Eccl. Pol. lib. 5, § 56.) “ The Son of 
God did not assume a man’s person into his own, but a man’s nature 
to his own person, and therefore took semen, the seed of Abraham, 
the very first original element of our nature, before it was come to 
have any personal human subsistence. The flesh and the conjunction 
of the flesh with God began both at one instant.” —/(Ibid. lib. 5, § 52.) 
Now, Sir, this is exactly my assertion; which is, that our Lord took 
to him, not the nature of Adam before he fell, but the very nature 
which was in his mother. That in doing this he took to himself no- 
thing that was sinful; for that though fallen it was not sinful, because 
it had no personal existence (without which there can be no actual 
sin) until it was united to deity, and then that the union with deity 
conferred on it that which it needed to preserve it, though fallen, from 
becoming sinful, or, in Hooker’s words, “that which in him made 
our nature uncorrupt was the union of his deity with our nature.” 

Thus clearly do Hooker's words bear out my assertion, which, so 
far from being “ simple Eutychianism,” has not the smallest tendency 
towards any confusion of the two natures in the one person of the 
blessed Redeemer. 

In fact, my solution only differs from that of Idéwrns in this: that 
he has refined upon mine, and so, as I think, run into error. I do not 
see how some of his expressions can be reconciled with the language 
of our articles, which declares “ original sin’’ to be “ the... corruption 
of every man, whereby man is (not only) very far gone from original 
righteousness, (but) is of his own nature inclined to evil.”( Art. ix.) My 
view specially supposes that in the fallen nature of man there is “ no 
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positive malignant quality,’’ (Bishop Hopkins ;) but it does not, with 
Idwrnc, forget the Bishop’s following words: “ A mere privation of 
rectitude in an active subject will sufficiently solve all those phenomena 
for which a positive corruption is pleaded”? or, in other words, the 
fallen nature, if it had been embodied in any person without the con- 
temporary alliance of deity, must have become sinful through the 
privation of original righteousness in an active subject. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Brighstone Rectory, Feb. 8rd, 1840. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 


P.S.—I trust that this explanation may clear the matter up to 
Idwrnc. I have given it in spite of my universal rule of taking no 
notice of anonymous remarks, because the doctrine at stake is so 
important that I would not willingly leave any ambiguity resting 
upon my assertion of it. 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETING THE APOCALYPSE. 


Sir,—The course, I think, for those who, like a correspondent in your 
last Number, are dissatisfied with existing systems of apocalyptic 
interpretation is, to set themselves, in humble dependence on the divine 
blessing, to the discovery of sounder general principles of interpre- 
tation than have been hitherto adopted, or (what I think would in a 
great measure serve the purpose) to make a more legitimate and faith- 
ful application of those principles which are already either accredited 
or obvious. Were this done, I think we should find ourselves con- 
ducted to conclusions very different from any with which the different 
commentators have respectively supposed that we are furnished. 
Whether, however, I am likely to be correct or in error in this 
sentiment, the following instances in illustration of it will, if you 
are disposed to give insertion to them, enable your readers to deter- 
mine. 

1. The universe of the apocalypse, especially of its 9th chapter, is 
generally assumed to be either the Roman empire or some section of 
the empire. Why? ‘The interpretation is, at the best, I believe, a 
pure hypothesis; and it is a worthless one. There is an utter and 
admitted want of correspondence between the symbol and the object 
which it is assumed to represent. “The third part,” according to the 
candid admission of Mr. Cuninghame (Diss. p. 88), has “ perplexed 
all the interpreters,” who interpret the apocalyptic universe of the Ro- 
man empire, or some section of it; and no wonder, for according to 
the same authority (and I think the fact is obvious and unquestion- 
able) « all the imagery of the apocalypse is Jewish,’ and “ thus it is 
probable that the symbolical universe seen by John had likewise a 
Jewish aspect,” p. 93. To be sure; and therefore this symbolical 
universe is not the universe within the limits, or considered in any re- 
lation to the Roman empire, but is the universe according to ideas of 
it with which we are furnished in the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
It is not Cesar’s world, but Jehovah's; it is not the earth considered 
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under any of its secular, but in connexion with its sacred distributions 
and divisions. And accordingly, you no sooner adopt this idea than 
“the third part,” so inexplicable and impracticable according to the 
former class of exposition, ceases at once to be a difficulty ; for the 
earth, considered in a Jewish aspect, or according to its sacred or 
ecclesiastical divisions, is, under the present dispensation, precisely 
tripartite. ‘Giving none offence; neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the church of God.” On the calling of the Jewish 
nation, the earth consisted of two parts: it was divided simply between 
Jews and Gentiles,—between “the nations,” (Deut.xxxii.8,) and “the 
people dwelling alone, and not numbered among the nations.” When 
the Jewish nation, on the contrary, had come to be regarded as apos- 
tate, and the church constituted a third variety of the human species, 
then the earth had become tripartite, and the Jews, the Gentiles, and 
the church of God constituted each a third part of the earth. In this 
principle of interpretation we are further furnished with a key to the 
fourth seal. 

2. The locusts of the fifth trumpet are generally taken for the Sa- 
racens. Archdeacon Woodhouse interprets the symbol of the Gnostic 
heresy. These locusts have upon their heads, however, “ as it were 
crowns like gold,” (we oregavore opowe ypvo@,) and * the orepavoc is uni- 
formly the symbol of the spiritual victory and glory of the saints in 
heaven,” (Cuninghame, 5.) And how, then, can the locusts be the 
Saracens, or the Gnosties, or anything but the church of God? Why, 
these locusts “ wear not indeed, aregavor, real crowns, but we orepavor, 
as it were’ (mock or counterfeit) “ crowns, to signify their assumption 
and usurpation of the character of soldiers of the true religion.” So, 
then, the death of the Lamb, eornxoc ws eogaypevor, “as it had been 
slain,” c. 5, v. 6, was all a pretence. So also all the trouble taken by 
Mr. Cuninghame and others to shew when it was that one of the 
beast’s heads was wounded to death (Rev. xiii. 3), has been com- 
pletely thrown away, for it never was wounded to death at all. It 
was all make-believe ; his head was never really, but we eopaypevny, as 
it were slain, “a mock or counterfeit” slaying, “ poisoning in jest.” 
So the 144,000 ofc. 14, v.3, sing really no new song, but a mere coun- 
terfeit of the strain of the Redeemed. And if these are absurdities, 
then, unless Mr. Cuninghame’s notion of the symbol of the oreparoge is 
incorrect, we have no choice. The oredavos points the locusts out as @ 
community in possession of “the spiritual victory and glory of the 
saints ;'’ or, as Mr. C, elsewhere expresses it, “ of heavenly honour 
and spiritual victory.’ And that Mr. Cuninghame is, with some mo- 
difications, correct in this interpretation of the symbol, particularly in 
its application to the case of crowns of gold, I do not see how there 
can exist a doubt; compare Lam. v. 16; Zech. vi. 11, 14, LXX; 
Rev. iv.4; xiv. 14. It may be added, that “the hair of women’”’ is @ 
concurrent symbol, pointing out the locusts as a community of Na- 
zarites, 

3. It seems to be supposed that the three years and a half of the 
prophesying of the witnesses is, unquestionably, an expression either 
for a period of this number of literal years, or else for the number of 
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1260 such years. It is concluded that we have no other alternative. 
Everything that goes to discredit the system of the year-day is sup- 

sed to be an argument in favour of the literal interpretation; and 
whatever seems to render it improbable that the expressions require to 
be taken literally, is concluded to make for the interpretation of the 
year-day. We are not, however, merely told that the witnesses 
prophesy for a period of three years and a half, we are told also that 
“ they are the two olive trees and the two candlesticks, standing be- 
fore the God of the earth ;” and do we gather from this that they are 
either actually two olive trees and two candlesticks, or, rejecting an 
interpretation so literal, do we regard them as some multiplication of 
olive trees and candlesticks, or of chandeliers and olive groves, each 
candlestick and olive tree mystically representing some larger number 
of things of the same kind? We are not conducted to either of these 
two conclusions ; and what, accordingly, is to oblige us to consider the 
three years and a half of the prophesying of the witnesses as either 
this number of literal years, or some multiple of three years and a 
half? What we learn immediately from the expressions relating to 
the prophesying of the witnesses is, that the period of it is the period 
of a dispensation typified by the three and a half years’ drought, which 
visited Samaria in the days of Elias (Luke, iv. 25), just as we learn 
to consider the witnesses themselves as being that of which tlte 
candlesticks of the sanctuary and the green olive trees growing in 
the house of God were typical. And the course to take, accordingly, 
for ascertaining the character and duration of the period of the wit- 
nesses is, 1 apprehend, the one of investigating the character and 
duration of the period which the three and a half years’ drought, 
afflicting Samaria in the reign of Ahab, typified. If this period should 
be found to be one lasting for a space of 1800 or 2000 years, it would 
still be appropriately represented as a period of three years and a half, 
because a common form of apocalyptic expression is the one of em- 
ploying the type as the symbolical expression for the thing typified, 
and the period during which the witnesses prophesy is a period 
typified by the three and a half years’ drought occurring in the reign 
of Ahab, I think it probable at the same time that this period, when 
discovered, would be found to be the moiety—one, of two divisions— 
of some perfect period ; but what we have immediately to do with, and 
the clue which is to guide us in the investigation of the period of the 
prophesying of the witnesses, is the fact that, what the three years and 
a half during which there was “ neither dew nor rain’ on Israel in the 
days of Elias typified, this period is. Idwwrne. 


ON THE SPIRITUAL ECONOMY OF LARGE TOWNS. 


Sir,—The late exposure of the horrible heresy called Socialism must 
have opened the eyes of all but the bigoted partisans of the pre- 
sent ministry to the necessity of applying an effectual remedy to 
the evil of large and increasing communities of men growing up in 
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ignorance of the true religion. We might rest satisfied with the 
conviction that the attention of the legislature must, ere long, be 
directed to this subject, did not the experience of past times afford 
strong reason to dread lest the matter should be taken up in haste, 
and improperly managed, It is heartsickening to turn over the page 
of history and observe the various schemes of human or diabolical in- 
vention that have been tried in turn, and failed one after another. 
Heathen idolatries and mysteries were exploded only to be replaced 
by corruptions and counterfeits of the Christian system. Hermits, 
monks, friars, poor priests, presbyterian lecturers, sectarian preachers 
of all manner of denominations, methodist classes, home missions, 
tract societies, Bible societies, &c., have enjoyed in turn the capri- 
cious favour of the government or the’ people ; while all have, as it 
were, unanimously agreed to despise that method of propagating the 
gospel which was instituted by the inspired apostles of our blessed 
Lord by his express instruction. 

Bingham informs us (Book ix. chap. 1) that “the apostles, in first 
planting and establishing the church, wherever they found a civil 
magistracy settled in any place, there they endeavoured to settle an 
ecclesiastical one’’ of corresponding dignity and authority. ‘They did 
not leave a poor vicar or perpetual curate, hampered by lay impro- 
priators, dissenting lessees, and factious churchwardens, to struggle 
in vain against the powers of this world; nor did they think it 
sufficient to place in a large town half-a-dozen or more priests, per- 
fectly independent of each other, and nominally controlled by a bishop 
living 50 miles off, and seen only for a couple of hours once in two or 
three years. They could not indeed assign to any pastor a handsome 
revenue from lands or houses, but at any rate they did not stint any 
one of his proper measure of the spiritual gift of God. Every town 
had its me 9 and deacons, in the first place ; priests were added as they 
were wanted, to assist the bishop in the cure of souls. 

It is of little use now to inquire why this plan was not followed out 
in this country ; why our kings and nobles chose to multiply abbeys 
rather than episcopal sees, and to enrich priories with the spoils of 
parish churches. ‘The morbid anatomy of the mind, like that of the 
tody, is a necessary but a painful study. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof; let us therefore see how we can apply the apostolic re- 
medy to the gangrene of our national church. 

The rule is a simple one. Make your ecclesiastical polity co-ordi- 
nate with the civil one; place a patriarch at the seat of government, 
an archbishop in every circuit of the judges, a bishop in every county, 

or division of a county, which sends representatives to the house of 
commons, and also in every borough town having a mayor and cor- 
poration, Let an archdeacon or rural dean preside among the clergy 
of each poor-law union; and abolish all peculiar jurisdictions and pro- 
prietary chapels. Then, by subdividing every parish containing upwards 
of 1000 or 1500 souls, a complete episcopal and parochial system 
would be formed, in which every parish priest would be under the eye 
of his bishop, and every bishop subject to the united control of his 
brethren, to whom, assembled in synod, under the presidence of the 
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archbishop of the province, an appeal might easily be made in case of 
any abuse of authority. 

It will be said that this is good in theory, but impossible in practice, 
for want of funds. It would no doubt require the restitution of some 
part of the property which has at various times been taken from the 
church, but the amount required would not be near so great as might at 
first sight be supposed. A bishop who has the oversight of three or four 
counties must spend a large income in travelling expenses ; but a bishop 
who could visit any one of his parishes, with a one-horse carriage, 
within the day, need spend no more money than one of our country 
rectors.* 

It is in the large towns that the benefit of the meses system would 
be especially felt. A resident bishop, with a sufficient body.of inferior 
clergy under his immediate superintendence and control, would soon 
convert Manchester, Sheffield, or Birmingham, from a hotbed of heresy 
into a powerful garrison of genuine catholicity. 

H. Coppineton, 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 


° , ‘ . 
Sir,—I suppose that the universal custom of our churches, for now 


237 years, to use none other but King James's Bible, has given such 
ecclesiastical authority to that version as to render the use of it 
compulsory at ecclesiastical law, and that “ whosoever through his 
private judgment willingly and purposely” should use any other in 
the public reading would not only deserve, but be liable, “ to be re- 
buked openly (that others may fear to do the like) as be that offendeth 
against the common order of the church,” &c. (Art. xxxiv.) But 
that when first King James put forth his proclamation in behalf of 
that version, he could have enforced it at common law, or that if 
Queen Victoria shall think fit to issue a proclamation enjoining the 
new translation of which “ A, I.” speaks, she can enforce it at com- 
mon law, I know no reason for believing. 
Lam, yours truly, A. P. P. 


ON READING PRAYERS FROM THE ALTAR. 


Sir,—In answer to your correspondent “ X.X.X.," I beg to send the 
following quotation from Bishop Stillingfleet’s Unreasonableness of Se- 
paration, Part iii, section ix. page 250, which | think proves that it is 
quite correct to read any part of the daily service of the church from 
the altar itself, not from the altar rails :— 


“That there were altars in all their churches appears from hence, that not 
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* The bishops of the existing English sees would form exceptions to the general 
rule on account of their parliamentary duties ; but as they are already provided for, 
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only the oblations were made there, and the communion received, but all the 
prayers of the church were made at them ; as not only appears from the African 
code and St. Augustin (which I have mentioned elsewhere), but from Optatus, 
who, upbraiding the Donatists for breaking down the altars of churches, 
tells them, that hereby they did what they could to hinder the church's 
prayer ; for saith he, ‘ Illuc ad aures Dei adscendere solebat populi oratio.” 


Trusting that this will satisfy your correspondent, I remain, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, S.S.S. 


i et ee ee 


ON THE USE OF THE WORD “ CATHOLIC.” 


‘Str,—In Brit. Mag. xvii. 81, the reviewer rightly deems it “ a great 
pity that this ‘ Autumn Tourist’ does not know better than to call 
the members of the Roman church ¢ catholics,’ and Romanism, 
‘catholicism,””’ 

It is more grievous that the same mistake should be sanctioned by 
a committee of the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

In the Saturday Magazine, No. 461, p.90, we read of Laud’s being 
taxed with “crime, as if he wished to revive catholic customs and 
structures.” I could add other causes of complaint, such as giving 
extracts from writers whose names are little fitted to become house- 
hold words, but content myself with adding, that in the same page and 
number sursum corda is rendered, “ Set thy heart on things above.” ! 


Z. Z. 7%. 


ON SOCIALISM. 


Sir,—as the sect usually denominated ‘“ Owenites,” or “Socialists,” 
is now attracting more than ordinary attention—far more in m) 
humble opinion than the occasion requires—perhaps, the experience 
ofa parish priest, in reference to that awfully misguided body, may be 
neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to some of your readers, Not 
wishing to trespass much on your valuable pages, I shall be as brief as 
I possibly can. 

Almost immediately after getting into residence in the living which 
I hold, a room was hired by the socialists, at a very short distance 
from the parsonage, for the purpose of holding their meetings, and 
having lectures delivered. As might be expected, in an ungodly, 
schismatical, and densely-populated neighbourhood like mine, their 
first assemblage was very numerous; the second more so; and, on 
the third occasion, the attendance was so large, and it then being 
summer, they adjourned to a waste piece of ground adjoining their 
lecture-room : when it was computed, not less than 300 persons were 
present. A day or two afterwards a “ Wesleyan preacher” called 
upon me, and, in an unusually civil and respectful manner, requested 
to know “what steps I intended to take in order to root out this 
horde of infidels?” I replied, that I did not intend in any way to 
notice them—that I conceived the wisest plan would be to leave them 
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to themselves. At this he appeared much surprised, and stated that 
the neighbours in general, knowing that I was deficient neither in 
courage nor in fluency of speech, fully expected that 1 should have 
gone to their last meeting for the purpose of entering into controversy 
with their lecturer, and thus “ putting him down ;”—that this was the 
main reason why the attendance was so large, and that if I would 
only engage to go on the next evening of meeting, he would ensure 
the attendance of the bulk of their (the Wesleyan) body, who would 
all “have much pleasure in supporting me by every means in their 
power.” I said, if | undertook to notice in the way he desired every 
schismatical or infidel gathering that chose to convene within the 
large and populous district allotted to my superintendence by the 
Christian church, I should have little or no time for those duties which 
Ihad solemnly bound myself to perform. He rejoined, that some of 
“their members” had been led away by the socialists, and that if I 
did not exert my influence in driving “ such vermin’ out of the parish, 
I might depend upon losing some of my own hearers, I said, the 
former part of his statement did not in the least surprise me; but that 
with respect to my congregation I felt very little apprehension, if any, 
on the subject. He then desired to know whether I thought he onght 
to encounter the lecturer, stating that, “ being so strong in the Lord,” 
he felt no apprehension as to the result. I replied, that as in other reli-. 
gious matters he had always followed his own course, quite indepen- 
dent of any clerical authority or advice, he was at full liberty in the 
present instance to do as he pleased with reference to his fellow-dis- 
senters—the socialists. After some further conversation, he took his 
departure, evidently much mortified in not being able to drag me 
forth as the champion of “ the orthodox denominations.” 

The “Independent minister’ waited ‘upon me a week or ten days 
subsequent to my interview with his Wesleyan brother. His object 
was precisely similar; and as my reply was so too, it will therefore be 
unnecessary to repeat our conversation. 

Well, the Wesleyan, as he told me he would, encountered the 
“ social missionary,” or “ lecturer,” on the evening of meeting follow- 
ing the day on which he favoured me with his call. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there was poured forth upon the occasion a 
copious torrent of obscenity, violence, recrimination, and blasphemy ; 
and, like all other similar “ frays,’’ (not excepting the redoubtable one 
of * Gregg and Maguire”) it ended in the adherents on both sides 
claiming the victory for their respective champions, The Jndependent 
adopted a much more prudent course—a course certainly more likely 
to be useful. Having very extensively announced that he would de- 
liver an “ open air address,” in the before-mentioned “ waste piece of 
ground,” on a particular evening—not that fixed on by the socialists 
for their meeting,—he was complimented by a much larger attendance 
than was customary in “ chapel.’ As I have been informed, he 
was listened to with much attention by a large proportion of his own 
hearers—a tolerable muster of Wesleyans—a small sprinkling of 
churchmen, and “just an odd socialist or two.” The whole affair 
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was conducted with the strictest order and decorum, and terminated 
in a similar manner. 

The lectures, however, still continued to be held, The socialists 
were not “ put down”—much less “ rooted out ;” and numbers, fluc- 
tuating indeed, still frequented their place of meeting. I was, how- 
ever, no inattentive or unconcerned spectator. 1 trust I ever bore in 
mind that 1 had been called to the office of “watchman” as well as 
that of “steward” of the Lord. I preached, nearly continuously, on 
the being of God—the evidences of revelation—the future states of re- 
ward and punishment—the everlasting torments of the wicked—the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous—the mode of salvation as set forth 
in the word of God, and on the ordinances of Christ’s holy church. 
But I made a point of never naming thé socialists in my sermons fur- 
ther than under the general appellation of “ atheists” or “infidels.” | 
increased, or became more regular, in my pastoral visits than had 
heretofore been my custom; and when, as was often the case, the 
subject of socialism was introduced, I spoke of it, (while invariably 
expressing my heartfelt regret and amazement, that any one endowed 
with a particle of reason could allow himself, for one moment, to 
credit its monstrous and abominable delusions,) not in the language of 
fear, but in that of contempt, always taking care to wind up the con- 
versation by pointing out the inestimable privileges of the members 
of the church in this kingdom. 

But the great point of the socialists was as yet unaccomplished ; and 
that was, the parson could not be dragged forth to the combat; in 
short, as the Wesleyan told his hearers, “he would not shew fight !" 
And 1 have since been credibly informed, that one of the gocialist 
leaders declared, if I could only be induced to engage in a controversy 
with them, “socialism would be for ever established in eee 
appears, from plain facts, that they fully entertained this opinion. 
Whenever the church bell was tolled for a funeral, some of their body 
would be sure to muster between the church and the parsonage, and 
as 1 passed along, the individual who had most effrontery would read 
aloud from their filthy publications, taking care that I should plainly 
understand that some work of the infidel Owen was the subject of 
perusal. ‘They “ posted me” in various quarters of the parish, not as 
a “ coward,’ but as one who neither knew the doctrines, nor practised 
the precepts of the Bible. And when all these means failed, after an 
interval of some months, as a last effort to drag me into the contro- 
versial arena, (though it so happened I was just then from home, a 
circumstance of which they were not aware,) they had actually the 
impudence, at the annual village feast, to hold a meeting at my gate, 
when something was sung, and an address delivered. But what, pray, 
on this general holiday, was the amount of attendance ? about, as my 
servants informed me, a dozen individuals / : 

In short, the meetings, for many previous weeks, had been gradually 
growing thinner and thinner. There was no excitement—nothing to 
attract notoriety or attention ; and, as the necessary result under such 
circumstances, in every schismatical proceeding, of whatever descrip- 
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tion, the attendance became more and more attenuated, until it alto- 
gether ceased. In a word, it died a natural death. For the last 
twelve months, no profess sedly socialist meeting that I am aware of 
has been held in this parish. They have, of course, given up “the 
room.” Their greatest friends, as they themselves have repeatedly 
declared, are the “ anti- socialist agitators,” and those new: spaper 
editors who report their controversies, thus furnishing a snare to 
draw persons together to hear an exposition of their pernicious prin- 
ciples, who could not otherwi ise be induced to attend, and subsequently 
bringing their pestiferous views before thousands to whom they would 
be otherwise unknown. It is impossible for any person, however ad- 
vanced in religious attainments, to peruse these disgusting reports 
without more or less of contamination; but for the ungodly, the ig- 
norant, and the unwary to do so, is nothing less than inhaling mental 
poison itself, And if the controversy be maintained on the one side 
by a clergyman—a person, thank God, still of station, and learning, 
and influence, in the kingdom, (and the higher his station, &c., the 
more unwise is his conduc t,) the sure result “will be the lessening his 
own respectability, and the furtherance of that cause which he would 
wish to impede. The old adage is still truae—*1f you wrestle with a 
sweep, Whether up or down you are dirtied.” 

But what advantage is to be obtained by a clergyman from enter- 
ing into this controversy ? In good truth, none whatever, that | am 
aware of, Ihave not been able to ascertain (and on this point 1 have 
made extensive inquiries) one solitary instance of a churchman who 
has been led away from the ordinances of Christ’s own appointment 
to range with these open followers of Satan, A few sectarians, and 
generally those of the most exceptionable character in both religious and 
political points of view, “ men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning 
the faith,” have renounced the unauthorized ministrations of their self- 
appointed teachers, for the gross and disgusting sensualities, and the 
infidel maxims, of the wretched and infatuated Owen. “ Facilis de- 
scensus clverni '/” The partition between dissent and infidelity is so 
slight, that a migration from the former to the latter is not only easy, 
but oftentimes imperceptible. Once abandon the institutions of the 
holy catholic church, and a floodgate of impiety is thereby opened, 
were it not for the embankments which that church has prov ‘ided, suf- 
ficient to deluge our land. The teachers of dissent may now=wif 
anything human will make them—open their eyes to the fruits of 
their own teaching. ‘They have uniformly taught their hearers to set 
at nought the doctrines and ordinances of the church—to disregard its 
holy fathers—to have no respect for the prevalent opinion of catholic 
antiquity —to regard modern schisms as improvements upon the 
church of Christ—that every man should think for himself—that reli- 
gion is a matter only between man and his Maker—that if a man be 
only sincere in his views he is safe ; and now these socialists are fol- 
lowi ing out to the full the pastoral advice and instruction of their once 

“dear ministers.” And yet those “ ministers’? complain of these 
things ; unreasonable men ' God forbid I should class together the 
schisms, however awful, and the doctrines, however unsound, of the 
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Wesleyan and other dissenters, with the hideous blasphemies and 
frightful impurities of socialism! Still, the teachers of the former, 
being well aware they have no countenance from the word of God, and 
on the whole being very imperfectly educated, and moreover feeling 
their craft to be in danger, would gladly, in the hour of battle, take a 
coward’s refuge under ‘the shadow of the church’s wing, and put forth 
her apostolically appointed and devoted clergy as ‘the champions 
of God’s truth against the doctrines of the infidel, aud when the con- 
flict is over, and ‘the vic tory obtained, will then manifest their gratitude 
by maligning those very clergy, traducing the church, and, if possible, 
misleading her members. 
Believe me, faithfully yours, W.G, 


ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE TWENTY-SIXTHL AND TWENTY 
SEVENTH SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 


Sir,—So much mischief has undoubtedly arisen, and always must 
arise, from the laxity which induces a variety of modes in the per- 
formance of the church services, that we are, I think, very much in- 
debted to any person who, like your correspondent “ Mreunetes,” 
calls the attention from time to time to points on which, from a want 
of precision in the wording of the directory rubric, doubts as to the 
proper course may very naturally arise ; and still more so when at the 
saine time variations from the appointe d order, which ean only have 
arisen from a careless or wilful inattention to the directions given, are 
pointed out: because it is to be hoped that by these means the atten- 
tion of the bishops will sooner or later be efficie ntly drawn to the fact, 
that numbers of the clergy look upon their oath of conformity to the 
“ liturgy as by law established’? as a none ntity, and make such alter- 
ations and variations, additions or omissions, as to their own indi- 
vidual fancies may seem expedient, and hence be induced by persona! 
or deputed inspection to inquire into such deviations, and take steps 
to ensure that we shall all speak the same thing. 

Now, with respect to the partic ular diflic ulty suggested by “ Ereu- 
netes” as to the indefiniteness of the rubric following the gospel for the 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, it would not, I think, have arisen 
had it been the prac tice toexamine men previous to their admission into 
orders as to their knowledge of the manner in which the services of 
the church ought to be performed, and of the opinions which com- 
mentators have given upon doubtful or undefined points, such as the 
present, because then every clergyman must have been acquainted 
with the fact, that Mr. Wheatley has discussed this very difficulty, 
and has shewn, I think, very satisfac torily, that the proper course to 
be adopted is to take as many of the later Sundays in Epiphany as 
may be wanted to fill up the overplus in Trinity ; first, because this 
plan prevents the services recurring so rapidly as they must do if the 
early ones are adopted ; but principally because “ the service that is 
appointed for the last Sunday after Epiphany is a more suitable pre- 
paration for the season that is approaching, and makes way for the 
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service for the last Sunday alter ‘Trinity as that does for the services 
appointed for Advent.” And certainly the gentlemen who took upon 
themselves to read for the lessons Isa. lv. lvi. and Ix. would have been 
taught to look at the Calendar, to try and ascertain what lessons they 
were to read ; for there, I think, they could not but have found a solu- 
tion for their difficulty; for not only are Proverbs xv. and xvi. ap- 
pointed for the ‘'wenty-fifth Sunday in Trinity, but xvii. and xix. are 
appointed for the Twenty-sixth; to my mind, very clearly shewing 
that no deviation is to be made in the lessons. And IL take it that 
nothing is clearer than that if you cannot find in one part of the 
Calendar lessons appointed for the Sunday, you may in the other part 
find lessons appointed for the day ; and if common sense did not tell 
this, we have only to turn to the “ Order how the rest of the holy 
scripture is appointed to be read,” and we shall there find this: “ And 
to know what lessons shall be read every day, look for the day of the 
month in the Calendar following, and there ye shall find the chapters 
that shall be read both at morning and evening prayer, except only 
the moveable feasts, which are not in the Calendar, and the immove- 
able when there is a blank left in the column of lessons, the proper 
lessons for all which days are to be found in the table of proper les- 
sons; and note, that whensoever proper Psalms or lessons are ap- 
pointed, then the Psalms and lessons of ordinary course appointed in 
the Psalter and Calendar (if they be different) shall be omitted for 
that time.” A fortiori, therefore, if no proper lessons are appointed, 
the lessons of ordinary course appointed in the Calendar must be 
read. 

But, Sir, a difficulty end a doubt with reference to this matter, 
which I see by his letter has not suggested itself to the mind of 
“ Hreunetes,” has arisen in and presses upon my own, and that, in- 
deed, because it causes me to differ from many of my brethren, and 
further, because I cannot find that any commentator has touched 
upon it—namely, whether, when there are more Sundays after ‘Trinity 
than twenty-five, the service for the twenty-fifth is to be omitted on 
that day, an Kpiphany service being substituted, or whether that ser- 
vice ought to be read on the day for which it is appointed, and again 
repeated on the last Sunday, whatever its number may be? My own 
feeling is, that the latter is the proper course ; and I arrive at this 
conclusion, first, upon the supposition that there is no distinct direction 
in the rubric upon the subject, (which, however, I am not prepared to 
admit, ) in which case we must look to the analogy of somewhat 
similar cases to assist us in ascertaining whether the only objection, 
Which it appears to me can prevail against my view—viz., the im- 
propriety of so speedy a repetition of the same service, is available, 


‘Now, first, I find that the collect for the first Sunday in Advent is 


ordered to be repeated with the collect for the day till Christmas-eve ; 
next, the collect for the Nativity is ordered to be repeated with the 
collect for the day till New Year's-eve. Again: the collect for the 
Sunday after Christmas-day is the same with that for the Nativity ; 
then the collect, epistle, and gospel for the Circumeision are ordered 
'o serve for every day after until the Epiphany, and thus occasionally, 
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as this year, become the service for the second Sunday alter Christ. 
mas; and, lastly, the collect for Ash Wednesday is appointed to be 
read every day in Lent after the collect for the day. From these in- 
: stances I infer that the church does not look upon the frequent re. 
! petition of particular parts of the service as a thing in itself objection- 
able. And then, if we look to the rubric itself, the first thing that 
strikes us is its situation—viz., at the end of the gospel, after the ser- 
vice is complete, and then it says, “ If there be any more Sundays” — 
that is, after the twenty-fifth, not the twenty-fourth, “ the services of 
some of those Sundays that were omitted after the Epiphany shall be 
taken in to supply” (not the twenty-fifth, but) “so many as are here 
wanting ;’’ and then, to guard against the contingency of there being 
only one wanting, it provides for the service of the twenty- fifth being 
always used on the Sunday next before Advent; from hence I infer 
that if there is only one additional Sunday, the service of the twenty- 
fifth is to be repeated, and if there are more, then, the service of the 
twenty-fifth being used in its proper course, the Epiphany services 
wanted are to be interposed between it and the last Sunday, and then 
the service of the twenty-fifth is to be again used ; for surely had this 
not been the intention, the rubric would have stated that if there were 
more than twenty-five Sundays, the service of surplus Sundays after 
Kpiphany should be used, one of them being substituted tor the 
twenty-fifth, so that it should be on/y used on the Sunday next betore 
Advent. And I cannot admit that the rubric as now worded con- 
tains any, or at any rate such indisputable, authority as “ Kreunetes” 
seems to think, for our substitution, on the twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, of an Epiphany service for that actually appointed for the 
day, even though there should be only one additional Sunday, much 
less if there are more. 
1 hope some of your readers will turn their thoughts to this subject, 
and give us the benefit of them, as it is a point w vhic h I think fairly 
admits of doubt, and certainly produces diversity of practice. 
Bexmeil. 1 am, Sir, yours obediently, Ie. J. H. 
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P.S.—A strong and somewhat similar case of repetition has just 
heen suggested to me, in the Psalms for the 30th day of the month 
being repeated, in those mouths which have thirty-one days, on the 
last day of the month. * 


PRIS NS Oo Aa a 


ON REPEATING THE LORD'S PRAYER IN DIVINE SERVICE. 


Sin,—The question of your correspondent “ K.,” at page 198, ad- r 
mits, in my opinion, of a ready answer, By referring to the rubric ; 
immediate ly preceding the Lord s Prayer, where it first occurs in the 
morning service, we find, “ Then the minister shall kneel, and say 
the Lord's P rayer with an audible voice; the people also kane eling, 
and repeating tt with him, both here and WHERESOEVER ELSE it I> 
used in divine service.”  Henee, it appears to me, it should be re- 
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ated by the congregation, not only at the beginning of the com- 
munion, but after the bidding of prayer before sermon. 

I know one church at least in the metropolis where the Lord's 
Prayer is repeated by the people at the communion, (though, by a 
strange inconsistency, they do not join in it before the sermon,) and 
one church, within twelve miles of the metropolis, where, both at the 
communion and before sermon, the people, according to the rubric, 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with the minister. 

I am, Sir, yours Xc., GAVANTUS. 


ON REPEATING THE LORD'S PRAYER IN DIVINE SERVICE. 


Mr. Evitor,—If “ K.’’ be now satisfied on this head, [i.e., as to 
repetition during the prayers—but as the writer agrees on this point 
with what is said by “ Gavantus,” the Editor has taken the liberty to 
omit the first part of his letter,| he may wish, next month, to inquire 
if the prayer of our Lord ought to be repeated audibly by the people 
before the sermon. The answer to this query would be, I imagine, 
that they ought not ; and for this reason, that all praying in the pulpit 
is wrong. The only form allowable there is the bidding prayer, 
which is nothing more than a sort of rubric setting forth the order 
and subject matter of the prayers in the church. And hence the 
Lord's prayer itself is not, strictly speaking, prayed, but only repeated 
as part of the catalogue, so to say, of prayers proper. The custom 
which prevails of kneeling in the pulpit, is, I conceive, not a correct 
one. IL should no more think of kneeling there than 1 should when 
the prayer comes in the lesson where the blessed gift of it is recorded. 
On our Lord’s graciously saying to his disciples * When ye pray, say 
Our Father,” &c., he was using a bidding prayer, and the disciples 
listened; but neither Jesus nor his followers could be said to pray 
during the repetition of the words of the prayer até that time. 1 con- 
clude, then, that the public utterance of the prayer of our Lord by 
the priest is a signal for the audible utterance of it by the people on 
all occasions except when uttered from the pulpit. | 
CATECHIST. 


MR. WHITESIDE IN REPLY TO “R. B.” 


Sir,—I regret to be compelled to occupy your valuable space with 
matter of a merely personal nature, and which can in no wise interest 
the public; but as my name was forced into your journal without my 
own seeking, I trust to your wonted justice for the insertion of a few 
remarks in self-defence. 

Upon a reference to your August number, you will find a long and 
very violent attack upon me from some anonymous correspondent, in 
reference to a funeral which took place in Ripon, and founded upon 
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a paragraph from some anonymous writer in a country newspaper, 

I trust your correspondent “ R.B.” had no personal feeling to gratify— 
while he designates me an offender of too flagrant a kind to deserve 
any indulgence, and determines to grant none; but one would think 
a man who writes in this way should give his name—however, let that 
pass. The burden of the charge against me is, that “I misrensep 
with the afternoon service in my church at an Odd Fellow’s funeral, 
and in its stead substituted an address or harangue of my own, in 
praise of certain societies, whose members had assembled on that oc- 
casion.”” My reply is plain and emphatic—that the paragraph in the 
newspaper was as utterly unfounded as it was foolish, and that conse- 

quently “R. B.'s’ ‘indignant remonstrances built thereon fall to the 
ground; that it is a gross misrepresentation to say that 1 dispensed 
with the afternoon service of the chutch on this or any other like oc- 
casion, or “ substituted’ my own addresses for the appointed prayer. 
Those who know me best—my bishop and my brethren, in the minis- 
try in this diocese—would attest that I would be the last to omit any 
service which the church has prescribed, or to commit an irregu- 
larity which I would honestly censure in another, 

Tis hard to make the clergy accountable for all the absurd or in- 
sidious articles in country newspapers, either of praise or ps pape 
especially of those anti-chureh journals which they never read ; 
their applause it may oft be said “an enemy hath done this ;” and no- 
thing in such case « ‘ould be easier than for the same hand to pen the 
paragraph of affected eulogy, aud the article condemnatory of the be- 
praised misconduct, 

I must therefore earnestly protest against the cruelty of assailing 
«in the house of our friends,” the ministerial character and respec tability 
of the laborious parish clergy (whose enemies are already sufficiently 
numerous and bitter) by vehement accusations proceeding in the end 
from a mere “ perhaps.” Your correspondent in this case twice ac- 
knowledges that his attack rests upon an “hypothesis, ” «oF this should 
be the case,” &c., “1p he be justly represented,” intimating a doubt in 
his own mind, but then, with singular contradiction, dec iding my 
‘offence to be so flagrant’ that, contrary to the usual course, my 
name must be blazoned forth, and myself proclaimed through the 
wide extent of all your circulation as a gross offender against church 
discipline. 1 put it to his good sense, to his good feeling, would it not 
have been his duty, in the exercise of that “charity which hopeth all 
things, to have first written to me in private, or, if he liked it better, 
to have “ attracted” my bishop's attention, before he rushed into print 
with charges for which, after all, there might be no foundation, 

Had he done me the favour of communicating with me, or ad- 
dressed my bishop, he would have heard that the facts of the case 
were simply these :—That for upwards of three years and a half, 
during which time I had officiated in Trinity church, I had three full 
services on the Sunday,—alone, and unassisted, preaching three ser- 
mons, with a church service on the Wednesday evening, and other 
public lectures; that during my absence in May, and part of June 
last, the clergy who acted as my substitutes were unable to take all 
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this heavy duty, and that therefore the afternoon service was of neces- 
sity suspended some weeks ; that on my return (as my church was ori- 
ginally licensed for but two services) I was strongly advised by friends, 
who feared the effects upon my constitution of such severe duty in a 
large and difficult church, not to resume the afternoon service; and 
that, finally, with the full sanction and approval of the lord bishop, I 
adopted this course, the afternoon service being given up. It was 
subsequent to this arrangement that the funeral alluded to took place; 
and had I seen the notice in the newspaper (which never met my eyes 
till | read it in your Magazine), I would have required of the editor 
to contradict and retract the erroneous statement. 

It now remains to say a word or two upon the other points— 
viz., that I addressed the persons assembled, and strongly praised the 
two societies there represented. 

It is true that a large number had collected, following to the grave 
the remains of a young man who had been cut off (in my district) 
most suddenly, and in the vigour of youth ; and seeing a large body of 
persons present who never attended on the means of grace, but who 
seemed then deeply moved, and whose ears I hoped might be opened 
to hear, and their hearts touched to feel, a word from their pastor on 
so solemn an occasion, and being moreover earnestly requested, it is 
true that, following a course which I had known and heard to be at- 
tended with most salutary effects, and avoiding open air addresses, I did 
(while the people were quietly seated in their pews), after the pre- 
scribed psalm and lesson were read, give out a text, and preach, or 
lecture from my pulpit, for some twenty minutes, or quarter of an 
hour, on death, judgment, heaven, and hell, pointing out plainly and 
affectionately the way of salvation, inviting them earnestly to an im- 
mediate diligent attendance on the ordinances of the church, of which 
they were so negligent, and explaining the spirit of the whole service 
in which they were then engaged, But it is wholly untrue that “1 
delivered an harangue upon the merits of those societies ;”’ I knew 
nothing of their constitution to praise or condemn (except that they 
professed mutual aid); my language was wholly monitory, warning 
them against those very excesses which “ R. B.”’ so strongly condemns, 
and shewing them the only true bond of union and communion of 
which a Christian could approve. I did not remain at the grave after 
the service had concluded, nor did in any way approve of, or coun- 
tenance, addresses there read, which I could not prevent, 

I am not aware of any irregularity in preaching.any day in the 
week in the church after the service which the church appoints; but 
at all events, if there be, my bishop is duly informed where and when 
[ preach; and I presume that it is to him, not “ R. B.,” that I am re- 
sponsible. I confess that, with many clergy in this neighbourhood 
(readers of your Magazine), I was amazed at the language in which 
my act of faithful ministerial duty, as I and they deemed it, was cha- 
racterized “ as committing an outrage of a very indecent character, not 
only upon the religion of the country (!!) but upon those orders 
through which alone he is qualified to hold the office of a minister ;” 
and we strongly deprecate the harshness of spirit in which such 
strictures are conceived and written, as well as the manifest impro- 
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priety of thus dragging clergy forward, publicly sitting in judgment 
upon, and passing sentence on them, unwarned, and irrespective and 
regardless of the only legitimate jurisdiction, that of their bishops. 

There exists, unhappily, at this time, a prevalent disposition in the 
minds of some to receive with undeviating faith, and indulge with a 
certain satisfaction in all accusations and aspersions against the clergy ; 
surely we cannot too studiously avoid anything like this spirit : charges 
may in the end be proved groundless, and as such be finally abandoned 
by the accusing themselves ; but the damage resulting is scarcely miti- 
gated by the ultimate justification ; forthe one may be disseminated in 
quarters where the other will never reach. Therefore writers like 
«“ R.B.” should weigh well the spirit in which they act, and beware 
lest they may inadvertently be doing extended evil, while they profess 
to hope that good may follow. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, truly yours, 
Joun WitiiAm Wairesipr, A.M., 
Minister of Trinity Church, Ripon. 

P.S. I should explain why my notice of this subject has been so 
tardy ; the truth is that I am indebted for the British Magazine to e 
neighbouring brother minister ; he sends me three or four numbers at 
a time; but by some strange accident, the August number (being lent 
in some other quarter) did not fallin my way till a few weeks ago, 
when, considering the time was past, I gave up all thought of noticing 
the matter; but as I have since been advised, it was too serious and 
open an accusation wholly to pass by; 1 therefore have appealed to 
your candour, Mr. Editor, for its insertion when and as you please.* 


CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES. 
Sir,—The following extract appears to myself and others to place 
this much agitated question in so clear a light that I take the liberty 
of transcribing it for your perusal, in order that, if it strike you in the 
same way, you may give your readers the benefit of it through the 
medium of your Magazine. I am, Sir, yours &c., sigs 


“ One word, Sir, before I conclude, and it shal] be but one, with regard to 


—_— Ee — -— 








* The Editor has much pleasure in inserting Mr. Whiteside’s letter, though he 
cannot help regretting the tone of some parts of it. Surely a person can hardly be 
said to have “ rushed into print” who reprinted, on the Ist of August, a paragraph 
which had stood uncontradicted in the York Herald ever since the 15th of June ; 
and which was so explicit, relating to a matter so public, and circulated so near the 
locality of the person principally concerned, that it could hardly be presumed that he did 
not know of it. Neither is it quite right to talk of ‘ dragging clergy forward,” &c. 
when the matter not only stands in a newspaper report, but is in itself a public and 
professional act, performed before hundreds of witnesses. The Editor hopes that it 
is not his habit ** to receive with undeviating faith, and indulge with a certain satis- 
faction in allaccusationsand aspersions against the clergy ;” and he believes that he may 
say the same of “ R. B.”” But if that which it now appears was false had been true, 
—and to a perfect stranger, who could have no personal feeling towards Mr. White- 
side, there was every reason to believe that it was true—surely it was a fair subject 
for comment. That it was false, he is glud to know ; and he most sincerely regrets 
that Mr. Whiteside’s feelings have been unintentionally hurt. ; 
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what are called conscientious scruples. No man has more sincere respect 
for real scruples of conscience than myself; but before conscience can justly 
be pleaded on any point, I hold that it must go agains? the grain, and not 
with it. (Hear, hear.) It is reported of the great Dr. Paley, (falsely, I be- 
lieve, but still it is reported,) that he once humorously said, “* He could not 
afford to keep a conscience.” A conscience, it seems, was then rather an 
expensive article ; but now the breed of consciences seems so much improved 
that men can not only afford to keep them, but they keep them for the ver 
purpose of thriving by them. (Loud cheers.) Sir, of all the unnatural alli- 
ances that you and I have lived to see, the most unnatural of all, in my mind, 
is that which has lately been formed between conscience and self-interest. 
(hear.)- And in forming this alliance, which of them, think you, (for one of 
them must,) has changed its nature? (Conscience, to be sure.) I think so, 
gentlemen. I quite agree with you that it must be conscience ; and for this 
plain reason, because | know that nothing but the grace of God ever can 
change self-interest, while I know, likewise, that the grace of God never will 
change a good conscience. (Loud cheering.)”—Extract from a speech of the 
Rev. R. Parkinson to the Operative Conservative Association of Salford. 


nN 


PEW RENTS IN NEW PARISH CHURCHES. 


Sik,—I shall feel much obliged if some of your readers or yourself 
will acquaint me with the legality of the following proceeding: of its 
inexpediency, at least on church principles, I think there can be bit 
one opinion :— 

]. In consequence of increase in the population, a parish church, 
in which there was not a single pew let for rent, had become miser- 
ably inadequate to the accommodation of the usually attendant con- 
gregation, much more of the people generally resident. 

2. A new church was proposed to be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, which, after conten efforts, especially on the part of the 
incumbent, was accomplished, with the assistance of the Church Builds 
ing Society, under whose auspices and superintendence the plans &c, 
were adopted and the building completed. There is no great fault to 
be found with the details of the plan, except one, which | am told is 
very common, and partly attributable to the commissioners, who 
stipulate that such a number of sittings as they deem best shall be 
provided by the plan, which is consequently made with thaé view, to 
provide as many “ sittings’ as possible with the given space of ground 
and roof. The resulting fault, I mean, is, that no one gan kneel con- 
veniently, being obliged to si¢ or be cramped into very acute angled 
postures, during all the prayers, 

3. Without any mention of the thing being contemplated when 
voluntary contributions were solicited, the new church is divided into 
rented and free seats, in such proportion, and at such a rent for each 
“ sitting,” that 1002. per annum is already added to the incumbent s 
Xi and another 100/. provided for as soon as the “ sittings” can 

et, 

Question. Ought these things to be done by the Church Building 
Society and the incumbent ? Bnra, 


Vou. XVII.—March, 1840, 24 
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ON THE BAPTISM OF ADULTS. 


Sir,—In the rubric prefixed to the Office for the Ministration of Bap- 
tism to such as are of Riper Years it says, that “ when any of these 
are to be baptized, timely notice is to be given to the bishop, or whom 
he shall appoint for that purpose, a week before, at the least, by the 
parents, or some other discreet persons,” &c. There arises out of this 
regulation a question, in my mind, respecting the course to be pur- 
sued, in the present day, by a parochial minister when applied to by 
an adult person who may be desirous of partaking of the sacrament 
of baptism. Is the clergyman actually to refer the friends of the 
candidate to the bishop of the diocese ? or is he to consider himself as 
one whom his diocesan has appointed to examine into the fitness of 
such applicants, and, after due examination, use his own discretion as 
to the propriety of receiving them into the church according to the 
prescribed form ? I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, D. 


ON PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATIONS. 


Sir,—Although Mr. Cumming’s defence of presbyterian ordination 
has not only been anticipated, but refuted by your correspondent 
«“ Alpha,” I still venture to trouble you with a few observations on 
the subject. 

Mr. Cumming asserts, that the exclusion of any presbyters of, 
what he calls, the Scottish church from officiating in English pulpits, 
now, is the offspring of the state in the Act of Uniformity, and not 
the church, and is in direct opposition to the previous usages of the 
church. Now this, I humbly contend, is a very unfair statement of 
the case, inasmuch as it insinuates that an act of parliament is the 
sole authority for our denial of the validity of presbyterian orders, 
Such is certainly the inference deducible from Mr. Cumming’s rash 
assertion, for rash it is, and quite opposed to those numerous decla- 
rations in our articles, canons, ordination services, and liturgy, where, 
irrespective of parliamentary sanction, episcopal ordination is alone 
aknowledged. If Mr. Cumming will reperuse and consider these 
our ecclesiastical formularies, he will find that the church of England 
has no other notion of a church than as being composed, as Bishop 
Sparrow observes, of bishops and curates, with all congregations com- 
mitted to their charge. 

Mr. Cumming’s allusion to the previous usages of the church is 
extremely vague, and not unlikely to produce an erroneous impres- 
sion. For if it refers to the church universal, its previous usages, 
ab initio, is entirely against him; if it refers to the English church, 
surely previous usages is a strong term to designate the conduct of a 
few individual bishops. On the same principle he might charge the 
English church with the worst dogmas of Calvinism on the authority 
of the Lambeth Articles ; or impute to her the heresy of Socinus, be- 
cause one or two of her bishops may have incautiously patronized 
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Socinian publications. Very few words will suffice to shew that, 
from the beginning of Christianity, no person was ever considered a 
priest unless he was ordained by some bishop; and that, to quote 
from the protest of the English divines against the Belgic confession 
of faith, delivered in the synod of Dort, (1618,) “ Nunquam in 
ecclesia obtinuisse ministrorum paritatem, non tempore Christi ipsius, 
tunc enim duodecim apostolos fuisse discipulis superiores, non apos- 
tolorum wtate, non subsecutis seeculis.’’ 

To give one or two examples. When the second general council 
at Constantinople had pronounced Maximus no bishop, they im- 
mediately add, that those ordained by him should be allowed no 
ecclesiastical character. Again: when Athanasius was charged by 
the Arians that Macarius, one of his deacons, had broken the com- 
munion cup, a synod at Alexandria, meeting at that time, examined 
this article. And here, upon inquiry, they found there was neither 
priest nor deacon where the profane outrage was said to be com- 
mitted. There was, indeed, no ecclesiastical person in the place, 
except one Ischyras, who pretended himself ordained by one Col- 
luthus, who upon examination was found to be no more than a pres- 
byter. Upon this the synod pronounces Ischyras to be no priest, nor 
in any clerical station, nor anything more than a mere layman. This 
declaration of the Alexandrian synod is confirmed by the council of 
Sardica. (Theod. Hist. Eccles. lib. 2, ce. 7 From this practice 
and declaration of the church, Gregory III. lays it down for a rule, 
that when it is questionable whether the person who ordained a priest 
was a bishop or not, the person so ordained was to be reordained by 
the diocesan before he was admitted to any priestly function. Such 
is the usage of what Latimer calls the primitive and best church. 
That our own church has acted, in her collective capacity, on the 
same principle, is certain, maugre those exceptions to her previous 
usages which Mr. Cumming appears to have mistaken for general 
rules, 

I contend, also, that the foreign reformed churches were, in the 
days of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, or even of William and Mary, 
in a very different situation, with regard to the English church, from 
what the presbyterian establishment of Scotland is at present. At 
the commencement of the Reformation, it might be in the highest 
degree expedient, if not lawful, to make common cause against 
popery with all who had thrown off her intolerable yoke, especiall 
with those who, from circumstances over which they had no control, 
were compelled, in the first instance, to forego the sacred regimen of 
bishops. Has Mr. Cumming forgot that the Reformation in Germany 
and Switzerland was effected under far less favourable auspices than 
in England or Scotland? The foreign reformation was essentially 
popular, and thus accomplished without the sanction of those prelates 
who were in the highest degree opposed to it. Under such circum- 
stances, to use the forcible language of Mr. Palmer, even popular 
election of ministers, or mere appointment of individuals of consider- 
able authority, without any ordination, could not have been con- 
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demned ; nor, of course, could there be any greater objection to 
ordination by mere presbyters. Certainly not. Absolute necessity 
could excuse and justify such proceedings, however irregular. Hence 
neither the Lutherans nor Zuinglians were separatists. Indeed, both 
Luther and Calvin regretted the want of episcopal sanction, and 
confessed that nothing but invincible necessity would have induced 
them to break communion with the Roman pontiff. On these aec- 
counts it was, I presume, that a few bishops of our church, in a few 
instances, suspended, not rescinded, which was beyond their power, 
her previous usage as to the necessity of episcopal ordination. That 
she did not esteem ordination by a bishop and priest the same thing 
_is further evident from the fact that, in her own reformation, she fol- 
lowed not the example of the continental reformers. 

Now, can all or anything of this be said in exculpation of the 
Scottish establishment, which is decidedly schismatical? Had not 
Scotchmen the opportunity of retaining episcopal government—nay, 
did they not, ungratefully rejecting it, enter into a solemn league and 
covenant for its extirpation? As a nation,—to give the concluding 
paragraph in Mr, Stephens’ Introduction to the Life and Times of 
Archbishop Sharp,—as a nation it has shewn itself unworthy of the 
sacred deposit of the apostolical succession by the sacrilegious murder 
of three archbishops of St. Andrews, and the proscription of the 
whole episcopal order, with which Christ promised to be till time 
should merge into eternity. Our Saviour’s affectionate lamentation 
over Jerusalem applies with full force to that kingdom, which has in- 
deed killed the prophets and stoned those that were sent. Repeatedly 
has the attempt been made to gather them into apostolic fellowship, 
but they would not; and therefore they have cast themselves off 
from the communion of the church catholic, and have given them- 
selves up to a state of anarchy and division. It is, doubtless, from 
this essential distinction between the foreign reformed churches and 
the Scottish establishment that Archbishop Usher, with all his bias in 
favour of the former, had no sympathy for the latter; making no 
difficulty, as Collier informs us, to censure the practice of the English 
and Scotch presbyterians. He would neither allow their orders, nor 
communicate with them. He charged them with downright perjury 
and revolt from the bishops to whom they had engaged their faith 
and sworn canonical obedience. He esteemed their ministrations 
were sacrilegious invasions of episcopal privileges, and that they had 
no colour for their schism. 

I would also add, that whatever individual bishops may have done 
in days gone by, the church generally retains too lively a recollection 
ofthe return their kindness met with to repeat the experiment. For 
in the treaty kept at Uxbridge (1644) between the commissioners of 
the king and parliament, we find that a Mr. Vines was much ap- 
plauded by his own party for proving the sufficiency of the ordination 
of presbyters, because ministers made by presbyterian government in 
France and the Low Countries were owned and acknowledged by our 
bishops for lawfully ordained, to all intents and purposes, and no re- 
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ordination required of them. ‘Thus, as Fuller observes, the goodness 
of the bishops in their charity to others was made use of against 
themselves, and the necessity of episcopal function. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, T. H.W. 


ON THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH. 


Sir,—I do not attempt to reply to “ D.P.,’’ one of your corres. 
pondents, because, when a controversialist loses his temper, he radi- 
ates a sort of assimilating contagion which might affect his opponent. 
Bad names and bitter taunts are not worthy of the learned section of 
the church to which “ D. P.”’ professes to belong. I mourn over the 
angry and contentious disputes that fired the whole land in former 
days, and would now rather try by calm explanation and concession 
to promote rather than postpone ecclesiastical union, 

I do not blame any of your correspondents for calling the Scotch 
episcopal dissenters the church of Scotland—and the church of Scot- 
land, the presbyterian heresy. It is clear that the rev. gentleman who 
thus distinguishes never can become Archbishop of Canterbury unless 
his conscience be accommodating or his views change, for the primate 
must administer to the majesty of Britain asolemn oath that she “ will 
maintain the church of Scotland as by law established, and its doc- 
trine, discipline, and forms of worship,’ which words “D. P.,” if 
raised to the primacy, dare not make use of. Therefore, before 
“D.P.” employed his peculiar epithets, he must no doubt have in- 
scribed on some public place, pulpit, or prayer-book, Noto Eetscopari. 
It is also most gratifying to the clergy of the church of Scotland that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London are Dr. 
Howley and Dr. Blomfield, and not “D.P.” Had they been re- 
moved, and men that knew not Joseph placed in their exalted offices, 
the church of Scotland had lost on a recent occasion two most elo- 
quent and effective advocates in the House of Lords. I therefore 
merely express my delight that such clergymen as two of your most 
testy correspondents are, never can be raised to the primacy without 
losing their consciences, which must not be the case, or abandoning 
their principles, which may be the case. In trying to denude the 
church of Scotland of her temporalities, sach men must feel uncom- 
fortable in knowing that they row in the same boat, and tug on the 
same oar, that the chartists, voluntaries, and others of that ilk so 
strenuously occupy. 

Let me remark for satisfaction to “D. P.,”’ that it is as incumbent 
on the Scotch clergy to sign the solemn league and covenant as to 
sign Frost's charter. Not one of them subscribe to it. 

In answer to Alpha, let me say that the Councils and Fathers I will 
touch on in another letter, as to introduce them on the present occa- 
sion would mar my arrangement. Does not the act of uniformity re- 
strict power to officiate in English pulpits to those ordained in Eng- 


land, or in the united church, and by Sishogi and presbyters of this 
country ? 
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As to the reply that the instances I have given are merely those of 
individual archbishops and bishops sanctioning in principle and prac- 
tice the validity of orders conferred by presbyters, it must be said that, 
in deciding the question which, according to Bishop Burnett, the 
twenty-third article was framed designedly to leave open, we must 
have recourse to the most weighty and illustrious precedents; and 
since * D. P.” and “ Alpha,’ and some others, hold one view, and 
Bishops Burnet, Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, Beveridge, and one 
who is instar omnium, Hooker, held and avowed the reverse, it may 
be permitted to an humble personage like myself to presume that the 
latter list knew more and understood more of the constitution of the 
church of England than the former. 

Having given instances, I now proceed to give the opinions, not of 
the mystagogues and striplings of the seventh century, but of the 
great, good, and learned fathers of the Anglican church—men from 
whose writings I and others of the church of which I am a minister 
have imbibed the best and noblest theology. 

1. It appears even from the admissions of Mr. Keble that the ablest 
of the early defenders of the Anglican church argued on the ground of 
the mutability of every form of ecclesiastical regimen, declaring the 
prime fountain and original residence of spiritual authority to be in 
the body corporate of the whole church, clergy and laity. Bishop 
Andrews, in his Tortura Torti, and on Matthew, viii. 17, repudiates 
the jus divinum of episcopacy, holding the power of the keys to be 
primarily in foro exteriori of the church. Mr. Keble admits that Jewel, 
Whitgift, and others, “never venture to urge the exclusive claim of, 
episcopacy.” It is enough with them to shew that it is anciené and 
allowable. 

2. Hooker says— 


* The whole church visible being the true original subject of all power, it hath 
not ordinarily allowed any other than bishops alone to ordain, how be it as the 
ordinary course in all things is ordinarily to be observed, so it may be in some cases 
not unnecessary that we decline from the ordinary ways.”— Book vii. p. 285. 


Hooker also observes :— 


** To change those things that are not essential to salvation as forms of church 
government is no otherwise to change the plan of salvation than a path is changed 
by altering only the uppermost face of it, which, be it laid with gravel or with grass, 
or paved with stones, remaineth still the same path, 

** Doctrine is like garments that cover the body of the church, the other like 
rings, bracelets, and jewels, which only adorn it. The one is like the food which 


the church doth live by, the other like that which maketh her diet liberal, dainty, 
and more delicious.” 


Again— 


‘* He which affirmeth speech to be necessary amongst all men throughout the 
world, doth not thereby import that all men must necessarily speak one and the 


same language ; even so the necessity of polity and regimen may be held without 
holding any one certain form to be necessary in them all.” 


Again— 
‘¢ There may sometimes be very just and sufficient reason to allow ordination made 


without a bishop. And therefore we are not simply without exception to urge a 


lineal descent of power from the apostles by continued succession of bishops in every 
effectual ordination.’ 
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Instead of commenting on these extracts from this great and noble- 
minded churchman, I will add a reflection of Warburton on the 
views of Hooker :— 


“ The great Hooker was not only against, but laid down principles that have en- 
tirely subverted all pretences to a divine unalterable right in any form of church 
government whatever. Yet, strange to say, his book was so unavoidable a confuta- 
tion of puritanical principles, which, by the way, claimed presbytery as of divine 
right, that the churchmen took the advantage of the success of their champion, and 
now began to claim a divine right for episcopacy on the strength of that very book 
which subverted all pretences to every species of divine right whatsoever.” 


Bishop Cosins, who, on the continent, took the Lord's supper re- 
peatedly in the presbyterial churches, says— 


‘*Are all the churches of Denmark, Sweedland, Poland, Germany, France, 
Geneva, &c., and of Scotland, in all points, either of substance or circumstance, dis- 
ciplinated alike? Nay, they neither are, nor can be, nor yet need so to be, since it 
cannot be proved that any set and exact particular form thereby is recommended to 
us by the word of God.” —( Answer to the Abstract. Sec. 18, p. 58. London, 1584.) 


Lord Bacon says :— 

‘‘For the second point, that there should be but one form of discipline in all 
churches, and that imposed by necessity of commandment and prescript out of the 
word of God; it is a matter volumes have been compiled of, and cannot receive a 
brief redargution. I, for my part, do confess that on revolving the scripture I could 
never find any such thing, but that God hath left the like liberty to the church go- 
vernment that he hath done to the civil government, to be raised according to time 
and place, and accidents which, nevertheless, his high and divine providence doth 
order and dispose. So likewise in church matters, the substance of doctrine is int- 
mutable, and so are the general rules of government; but for rites and ceremonies, 
and for the particular hierarchies, policies, and disciplines of churches, they be left 
at large, and therefore it is good we return to the ancient bounds of unity in the 
gburch of God, which was one faith, one baptism; and not one hierarehy, one dis- 
cipline.”"—( Works, vol. iii., p. 530. ) 


Dr. Fulke, regarded in his day as a very high churchman, says— 


“ Although in scripture a bishop and presbyter is one authority in preaching, in 
the sacraments and yet in government by ancient use of speech, he is only bishop 
who is in the scripture called wgoerayevog, to whom the ordination or consecration 
by imposition of hands belonged, for the rest of the presbyters did lay on their hands, 
or else the bishop did lay on his hands in the name of the rest."—( Answer to Rh. 
Test. on Tit. i. 8.) 


Field on the Church, Book iii. c. 39, whose views were as high as 
Fulke’s, says— 

“Who knoweth not that all presbyters, in cases of necessity, may absolve and re- 
concile penitents, a thing in ordinary course appropriated unto bishops, and why not 
by the same reason ordain presbyters and deacons in cases of like necessity? Who 
then dare condemn all those worthy ministers of God who were ordained by pres- 
byters in sundry churches, at such times as bishops in those parts where they lived, 
opposed themselves against the truth of God, and persecuted them that professed it.” 

Francis Mason, an able and enthusiastic defender of the Anglican 
church, says— 

“ First, if by jure divino you mean that which is according to seripture, then the 
pre-eminence of bishops is jure divino. Secondly, if by jure divino you mean the or- 
dinance of God, in this sense also it is jure divino. But if by jure divino you under- 
stand a law and commandment of God, binding all Christian churches perpetually, 
unchangeably, and with such absolute necessity, that no other order of regimen may 
in any case be admitted, in this sense neither may we grant it, nor yet can you prove it 
to be jure divino.”—( Defence of For. Ord. Oxford, 1641.) 

Dr. Wordsworth has copied a part of Mason’s writings into his 
Institutes, and thereby, as he well may, has franked him. 
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Downham, Bishop of Derry, writes— 


** Though in respect of the institution there is small difference between an apos- 
tolical and divine ordinance, yet in respect of perpetuity, difference by some is made 
between those things which be of divini and those which be of apostolici juris; the 
former in their understanding being perpetually, generally, and immutably neces- 
sary; the latter not so. So that the meaning of my defence plainly is, that the 
episcopal government hath this commendation above other forms of ecclesiastical 
government, that in respect of the first institution it is a divine ordinance. But 
that it should be such a divine ordinance as should be generally, perpetually, im. 
mutably, necessarily observed, so as no other form of government may in no case be 
admitted, I did not take upon me to maintain,” —( Def. of Sermon, p. 139.) 


Bishop Sanderson says— 


“The papist groundeth the pope's cecumenical supremacy upon Christ’s com- 
mand to Peter to execute it, and to all the flock of Christ to submit to him as their 
universal pastor. The presbyterian crieth up his model of government and discipline 
as the very sceptre of Christ’s kingdom, whereunto all kings are bound to submit 
theirs, making it as unalterably and inevitably necessary to the being of a church as 
the word and sacraments are. The independent separatist also, that nothing is to 
be ordered in church matters otherwise than Christ hath appointed in his word, 
holdeth that any company of people gathered together by mutual consent in a church 
way is jure divino free and absolute within itself to govern itself by such rules as 
it shall judge agreeable to God's word, without dependence upon any but Christ 
alone, or subjection to any prince, prelate, or person, or consistory whatsoever. All 
these do not only claim a jus divinum, and that of a very high nature, but in setting 
down their opinions seem in some expressly tending to the diminution of the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of princes. Whereas the episcopal party neither meddle with the 
power of princes, nor are ordinarily very forward to press the jus divinum ; but rather 
purposely decline the mentioning of it, as a term subject to misconstruction, or else 
to interpret it as not of necessity to import any more than an apostolical institution.” 


—(p. 40.) 
Whitgift says— 


‘¢ We see manifestly that in sundry points the government of the church used in 
the apostles’ time is and has been of necessity altered, whereby it is plain that any 
one certain form or kind of external government perpetually to be observed is no 
where in the scriptures prescribed in the churches, but the charge thereof is left to 
the Christian magistrate, so that nothing be done contrary to the word of God; 
neither do I know any learned man of a contrary judgment.” 


Again— 


“] deny that the scripture doth set down any one certain form and kind of 
government in the church.”—( Def. p. 659. ) 


Whitgift’s opponent contended for the jus divinum of presbytery. 
Stillingfleet says— 


‘* Though one form of government be agreeable to the word of God, it doth not 
follow that another is not ; or, because one is lawful, another is unlawful. But one 
form may be more agreeable to some places and times than others are. I doubt not 
but to make it evident that before these late unhappy times the main ground for 
settling episcopal government in this nation was not any pretence of divine right, but 
the conveniency of that form to the state and condition of this church at the times of its 
reformation.—( lrenicum, p. 10.) 


Bishop Hall, who is found in Dr. Pusey’s Catena, says— 


® Bressep at Gop THERE IS NO DIFFRRENCE IN ANY ESSENTIAL MATTER BETWIXT 
THE CHURCH oF ENGLAND AND HER SISTERS OF THE Rerormation. We accord in 
every point of Christian doctrine without the least variation. Their public con- 
fessions and ours are sufficient convictions to the world of our full and absolute agree- 
ment. The only difference is in the form of outward administration, wherein also 
we are SO FAR AGREED AS THAT WE ALL PROFESS THIS FORM NOT TO BE ESSENTIAL TO 
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THE BEING OF A CHURCH; though much importing the well or better being of it accord- 
ing to our several apprehensions thereof, and that we do all retain a reverent and lov- 
ing opinion of each other in our several ways, Nor SEEING ANY REASON WHY SO POOK A 
piversity should work any alienation of affection in us one towards another; but 
withal nothing hinders but that we may come yet closer to one another if both may 
resolve to meet in that primitive government, whereby it is meet we should both be 
regulated, universally agreed on by all antiquity, wherein all things were ordered 
and transacted by the consent of the presbytery, moderated by one constant president 
thereof.” —( Peacemaker, sect. 6.) 


To the above most just and scriptural extract I add my sincere 
amen. Such an episcopacy or such a presbytery (for it is the amal- 
gamation of both) I long to see in Great Britain, It is the ground 
on which the two churches may meet, and if it please God to give 
us less of a bitter, exclusive, and contentious spirit, and more of a 
spirit of concession without compromise, such a union may be 
realized. 

The bishop adds— 

“ But if there must be a difference of judgment on these matters of outward 
policy, why (favete linguis ‘D.P.’ et ‘Alpha’) should not our hearts be still one? Why 
should such a diversity be of power to —— the dissolving of the bond of brother- 
hood? May we have the grace but to follow the truth in love, we shall in these 


several tracks overtake her happily in the end, and find her embracing of peace and 
crowning us with blessedness. "—( Peacemaker, sect. 6.) 


Let me add, that the UNiversiry or Oxrorp (not a few doctors 
belonging to it) designedly and advisedly abstained from insisting on 
the jus divinum of episcopacy while denouncing and formally con- 
demning that unhappy performance called “ the solemn league and 
covenant.” 


Archbishop Bramhall writes of the presbyterial churches— 


‘* Because I esteem them churches not completely formed do I therefore exclude 
them from all hope of salvation? or esteem them aliens and strangers, or account 
them formal schismatics? No such thing. 

“It is not at all material whether episcopacy and priesthood be two distinct 
orders or distinct degrees of the same order.”—( Bramhall’s Works, fol. 164. ) 


Archbishop Usher writes— 


“For the testifying my communion with these churches, which I do love and 
honour as true members of the church universal, I do profess that with like affection 
I would receive the blessed sacrament at the hands of the Dutch (i. e., presbyterial ) 
ministers in Holland as I would do at the hands of the French ministers.” 


To this I add a query. Has not one of the present ornaments of 
the English episcopal bench attended divine service and taken the 
Lord’s Supper in a Scottish parish church ? } 

Archbishop Wake writes— 


“I bless God that I was born and have been bred in our episcopal church, which 
I am convinced has been the government established in the church from the very 
time of the apostles, but I should be unwilling to affirm that where the ministry is not 
episcopal there is no church nor any true administration of the sacraments, and very many 
there are among us who are zealous for episcopacy yet dare not go so far as to annul 
the ordinances of God performed by any other ministry.” 


Bishop Tomline says— 
“ I readily admit that there is no precept in the New Testament which commands 


that every church should be governed by bishops. The scriptures do not prescribe 
any definite form of church government.” 


Vou. XVIL.—March, 1840, 2k 
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In an extract from Dr. Hook, in an able article in the last Number 
of the Church of England Quarterly Review, the following admission 
of the vicar of Leeds is remarkable :— 


‘« That our reformers were very generally of opinion that when episcopacy could 
not be had, ordination by presbyters might, as a temporary measure, be tolerated, 
just as grace will be given to those who desire to receive the sacraments but from 
circumstances are unable to do so, is not to be denied ; and I am not aware that any 
churchman of the present day would disagree with them in the opinion, although 
among the protestants abroad there is not now the same excuse for their want of 
episcopacy as there was in the time of the Reformation.”* 


Mr. Keble says, in his preface to Hooker— 


“ Numaers had been admitted to the ministry of the church of England with no 
better than presWyterial ordination.” 


Once more I quote the opinion of Archbishop Usher, as referred to 
by Bri tt :— 


“ Ifever the north and the south of Great Britain be happily united into one 
church as they are now into one state, it must be by restoring the presbyteries to the 
bishops as in the apostolical and most primitive times; and it is not unlikely that if 
we would begin in England to restore presbyteries already erected amongst us—that 
is, the deans and chapters—to their primitive use and institution, but that the kirk of 
Scotland might also be prevailed upon to have bishops placed at the head of their 
presbyteries instead of a temporal moderator as chairman. Before I conclude, | 
think it not amiss to notice that the most Rev. Primate of Armagh, Archbishop 
Usher, a man for his piety, learning, and abilities, highly admired by all men of all 
parties and persuasions, did once propose an expedient for uniting the episcopal 
church and the presbyterians, which he called episcopal and presbyterial government 
conjoined. Where he shewed and proved, from divers quotations out of the fathers 
and ancient councils, that the bishops were wont in the primitive times to do nothing 


of moment without the advice of a synod of their clergy.” 

I need not increase the length of my paper by extracts from 
Cranmer, Ridley, and the earlier re formers. The »y were episcopali: ns 
by preference, but held communion with all the regularly ordained 
presbyters of foreign churches. Cranmer said, “ Bishops and priests 
were not two things, but both one office in the beginning of Christ's 
religion.” “ And of these two orders only—viz., priests and deacons, 
scripture maketh express mention.’ “ kor the said fathers, con- 
sidering the great and infinite multitude of Christian men so largely 
increased through the world, and taking examples of the Old Testa- 
ment, thought it expedient to make an order of degrees to be among 
the spiritual governors of the church, and so ordained some to be 
patriarchs, some to be primates, some to be metropolitans, some to be 
archbishops, and some to be bishops.’ 

With one extract from Bishop Jewel I conclude my present 
“3 aper: 

‘Is it so horrible a he resy to say that by the scriptures of God a bishop and a 
priest are all one ? 


terest ferme nihil.’ Augcu astit mM saith, ‘ Quid est episcopus nisi primus presbyter : 
Jewel's Works: 1) f we, "oO. ) 


Verily Chrysostom saith, ‘ Inter episcopum et presbyterum in- 


© «A Call to Union,” by W. F. Hook, D.D. 


The above statement, with all its 
merits, is neither accurate nor ingenuous. 


Ilence the serious confusion prevalent 
throughout the doctor's sermon h as € xposed him to most severe chastisement in an 
able and powerful reply in Fraser's Magazine. —J, ¢ 
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1 trust that the use or disuse of a liturgy is no element in this 
question. ‘The church of Scotland used a liturgy for many years 
drawn up by Knox and other reformers, a re print of which is bei ‘ing 
now published by Leslie, in Great Queen Street; and if they used it 
again, as they might with vast advantage, the cons stitution of the 
church would not be thereby affected. ‘Those dissenters in Scotland 
who cling to episcopal government—viz., the Scotch episcopalians— 
were years without a liturgy. 

Let me also add, that the present Scotch bishops are not the legiti- 
mate and canonical bishops, even on the principles of my opponents, 
They were thrast upon our church by an extraneous power. The 
Romish bishops have as bishops, and irrespective of their awful heresy, 
a more lawful claim. The present Scotch episcopal bishops, on the 
principles of the ornaments and luminaries of the English church, are 
mere intrusionists. Were the church of Scotland persuaded of the 


necessity of Usher’s and Hall's proposition—viz., the consecration of 


a permanent moderator, or distinctively bishop, it would be their duty, 
as the only represent itives of the ancient Culdee and Scottish chure h, 
to elect and appoint their own bishops, or, if deemed important, as I 
do not deem it, to get them consecrated by the hierarchy of the sister 
church of England. The Scotch titular of Edinburgh ought instanter 
to apply for ordination, or at least for licence, to the presbyte ry of Kdin- 
burgh. ‘The dissenters of Scotland, whether the e pise opal nonjurors or 
the independent and baptist communities, ought immediately to seek 
restoration and absolution for their divisive and schismatic courses to 
the church, and in that church, with the freedom of speech she av- 
cords her cle rgy, prosecute and promote every salutary ecclesiastical 
reform. With your kind permission I will reply to the objections 
adduced from primitiv e times by one of your correspondents, 
Joun CumMinG, M.A, 
Preshyter of the Church of Scotland. 


ANSWERS TO RUBRICAL QUESTIONS, 


Rev. Sirn,—Many questions on the true meaning of the rubrics have 
appeared in your pages during the course of the last year, such as, 
Whether preference was to be given to Lady-day or the Monday in 
holy week ? 

Whether to St. Matthias ’-day or the second Sunday in Lent ? 

Whether the collect for a festival falling on a Monday is to be read 
at evening prayer, on the vigil, or on the Sunday ? ° 

Whether on the vigil, if the feast is not to be kept ? 

Whether Easter Eve means Holy Saturday, or only the latter part 
of that day. 

Whether the ember weeks begin, like other weeks, on Sunday or 
on Wednesday ? 

And some answers have been given, all differing from each other in 
every respect but one, which is common to all—viz., the absence of 
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any authority for them which can satisfy any one but their authors. 
Now, may I be permitted to remark that, if we are to have any uni- 
form interpretation of rubrics which are confessedly not sufficiently 
explicit for guidance in the complicated cases which are continually oc- 
curring year by year, it must be by abandoning this mode of con- 
jectural interpretation, and betaking ‘ourselves to some external rule. 
This rule can be no other than the practice of the universal church. 
By following this rule, we shall arrive at what we aim at—uniformity ; 
without either, on the one hand, any such vast researches into anti- 
quity as are recommended by some of your correspondents, or, on 
the other, the strange, not to say puerile suggestions upon which 
others have wasted time and thought. A plain rule is before us, 
which, if we would vindicate to ourselves the title of catholic, we must 
follow—and by following it we shall obtain uniformity, and so in some 
manner conceal the singular defectiveness of our own ritual; and, 
more, we shall gain some few points of communion with those churches 
of the Christian world from which we are unhappily separate. 

The practical application of this rule would not be easy tor indi- 
viduals, without more study and thought than most are able to devote ; 
but those who are willing to accept the principle will find it applied 
to our own calendar in the Ecclesiastical Almanac published both 
last year and this, at Leslie's, Great Queen Street. 

Pray excuse my troubling you with these lines, but it is surely time 
an end should be put to the strange and contradictory interpretations 
we have seen suggested. 

I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, RR. 


The answers to the above queries are :— 
1. The Monday. 
2. The Sunday. 


3. On the Sunday. The collect has no reference to the vigil. It 
is read on the first vespers of the feast. 


i. The same answer serves. 


The words “ Eve’ and “ Vigil” are synonymous. The forty- 
siahe hours, from midnight to midnight, comprised i inthe two days. T he 
vigil and the feast are divided unequally, the vigil having eighteen 

hours, and the feast thirty—the vigil ending at six o’cloc k in the 


wine 


This question can only be answered by supposing a week to mean 
shad it always does, seven days, commencing with Sunday. The 
Book of Common Prayer seems ‘the first book of church service which 
fixed the Ember seasons toa week. Feria quatuor—sexta—Sabbatum 
quatuor temporum, mean respectively Ember Wednesday, Ember 
Friday, Ember Saturday. No notice is taken, in the offices of the 


universal church, of the Ember-tide, or any other days of the week. 


a See ee 
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ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE TWENTY-SIXTH AND TWENTY- 

SEVENTH SUNDAYS AFTER TRINITY. 
Sir,—The indefiniteness in the rubric of which your correspondent 
«“ Ereunetes” complains, was perhaps intentional, is probably imma- 
terial, and is certainly not unfrequent. Nevertheless, as the discus- 
sion of such questions seems likely to elicit nothing but good by turn- 
ing the attention of the clergy in particular to a more strict observance 
of church rules and discipline, and since it seems also in harmony 
with the designs of your Magazine, I shall venture a reply and solution 
to the difficulty of your correspondent, if you deem this letter worthy 
of insertion. 

I answer unhesitatingly, that the clergyman who read the collect 
for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, and the 15th and 16th chapters 
of Proverbs for the lessons on the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity, 
was correct, and all the others wrong. There is not a shadow of pre- 
tence for altering the lessons of the day. ‘The lessons in the Calendar 
are expressly provided for twenty-six Sundays; and if a difficulty 
should be said to arise when there are twenty-sev en Sundays, | ap- 
prehend that the only rule which a clergyman should follow is con- 
tained in the “ Order how the rest of the holy scripture ts appointed to be 
read,’ and which prescribes to him the duty of looking for the day of 
the month in the common Calendar, unless a proper lesson is ap- 
pointed. Thus, in the year 1837, when there were twenty-seven 
Sundays after Trinity, I apprehend that the lessons for the twenty- 
sixth Sunday were those appointed in the Calendar for the 26th of 
November—viz., Isaiah, 6, and Isaiah, 7. 


Thus far Ihave no doubt. I follow the plain and literal sense of 


the express words of the rubric, and I add no conjecture of my own, 
as those must do who resort to the lessons for the Sundays after 
Epiphany. 

In respect to the choice of the collect, I think the reasons of your 
correspondent are valid and unanswerable. I only venture to add 
one other, which, in the acknowledged vagueness of the rubrical direc- 
tions, may help us to make a near ‘approach to its spirit at least, and 
farnish a very satisfactory specimen of the way in which all such un- 
certainties ought to be met. 

Why does the rubric recommend to us one of the collects which 
have been before omitted 2 Surely, there can be but one reply—viz., 
to prevent the too near recurrence of the same service ; to give us, in 
short, as great a variety as the circumstances of the case will allow. 
Now, generally speaking, it will be found that early and late Kasters 
sue cond each other alternately, and that in consequence he who reads 
in 1839 the collect of the third Sunday after Epiphany will have to 
read the same collect over again within a few weeks—e. g., in choos- 
ing a collect for the 17th of last November which had been noé read, 
henanes it was not read in January last, he chooses one which he will 
be compelled to read again on ‘the 26th of next January; an ab- 
surdity hence follows which would have been altogether avoided on 
this and similar oceasions if he took the collects from the as¢ instead 
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of the early Sundays after Epiphany. This argument has always 
seemed to me to be ‘particularly satisfactory, because it shews me that 
where there is a little vagueness of expression there may still be a 
strict adherence to the spirit of the rubric. 

In return for this answer to one difficulty, I beg to start another, 
When a Saint’s-day, or other festival, occurs on a Monday, it is evi- 
dent that the fas¢ should be kept on the Saturday ; but dues it appear 
that the collect should not be read on the previous afternoon of the 
Lord’s day? | am inclined to think that the keeping of the fast and 
the reading of the collect are separable. Else why the direction that 
the collect for the Nativity should be read only till New Year's Eve, 
seeing that there is no fast appointed previous to the Circuincision ? | 
had on this ground concluded that it would be right to read the col- 
lect for the Epiphany on the evening of January Sth; but here a more 
evident ambiguity arises, because while the rubric limits the use of 
the C hristmas-day collect to the eve of the New Year’s-day festival, 
it does not say that the collect for the Circumcision is to be disconti- 
nued till the epiphany itself. Perhaps one of your correspondents 
will take up this latter question, which is one of some little practical 
importance. I judge it highly desirable to bring before our congrega- 
tions as often as possible the meaning and motive of those holy days 
the worship of which they have been led by secular concerns to neg- 
lect. 1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, C. 


ON TEACHING THE CATECHISM TO THE CHILDREN OF 

DISSENTERS. 
Sik,—I observe the following statement in the extract ofthe letter ofthe 
Rey. R. Wilberforce to Lord Lansdowne given in your last :—** That 
the church does not exclude the natural parents from the relation of 
sponsors, a word equivale nt to god- “parents, appears from the usage 
of private baptism, in which the name is given by the parents them- 
selves.” Has he not written this in forge ‘ttulness of the discipline of 
the church ? 

The canons of 16083 (canon 29) expressly say, “ No parent shall be 
urged to be present or be admitted to answer as godfather for his own 
child,” 

In allusion to the subject of his letter, the insisting on teaching the 

catechism to the children of dissenters, 1 am very anxious to know 
what is to be done in the case of the childre ‘n of baptists and others 
who have not been baptized ; or rather to know what is done in this 
case by those who desire to insist upon the catechism in the case of 
other dissenters. Can any good come from teaching one who is not a 
Christian to affirm that he has been made a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, when, if he 
dies in that state, we refuse him Christian burial? If not, then, 
surely, a broad distinction should be drawn, and openly promulgated, 
between this body of dissenters and the rest. My own impression is, 
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that another catechism for unbaptized persons should be drawn up by 
our spiritual rulers ; and then, insist upon this as much as you please, 
In the meanwhile, it seems to me a strange thing, I confess, that it 
should be thought a mark of good churchmanship to insist upon giving 
to those without the covenant that which the church has only de- 
signed for those within it. 
But I write under correction, not wishing to add to the difficulties 
of the case, but merely to preserve church principle in its integrity. 
I am, yours, &c. P AROCHIALIS, 


ON THE HUMAN NATURE OF CHRIST. 


Sir,—Are not the two points of catholic belief relating to our Lord’s 
human nature—namely, lst, that it was of the substance of the Virgin 
Mary his mother; and 2ndly, that, nevertheless, it was free from 
original sin—best reconciled by considering that the taint of original 
sin is conveyed by the @povnua capxog inseparable from the ordinary 


course of generation ; so that the psalmist, speaking in the person of 


every man, though born in holy wedlock, should say, “ Behold, | was 
shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived me ;” 
and that the conception in the womb of the blessed Virgin, formed by 
the sole will and power of Him who formed the first man out of the 
dust of the ground, being, therefore, free from the gpovnua capxoc, 
was, therefore, necessarily, free also from the taint of original sin con- 
veyed by the same ? 

[ concur with Iéwrn¢ in objecting to the expression in Mr. Wilber- 
furce’s sermon, as savouring (most unconsciously on his part, | am 
sure) of the error of Kutyches. Lam, yours, P AROCHIALIS, 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF BANNS., 


Sir,—I take the liberty of proposing the following case to your cor- 
respondents :—On the Sunday before Christmas-day, the banns of a 
couple were published in my parish for the first time. On Christmas- 


day the book was lying before us, and though a doubt suggested itself 


as to the propriety of publishing them for the second time, it was very 
naturally removed by a hasty reference to the rubric, which directs 
the publication of banns on three Sundays, or holydays, Accord- 
ingly, L then published them for the second time, and for the third 
time on the following Sunday ; but when I was applied to that even- 
ing to marry the couple next day, and was at the same time told by 
my clerk that the course | had taken was considered to be incorrect, I 
referred to the Act of George IL. for the “preventing of clandestine 
marriages,’ and found that the word holydays was there omitted, 
and that the rubric is thus altered in some more modern editions of the 
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Prayer Book, by what authority I know not. Under these cireum- 
stances, I took the safe side, not choosing to subject myself to an ex- 
pensive ecclesiastical suit on the one hand, or to the pleasant civil 
alternative of transportation for fourteen years, and republished the 
banns on the second Sunday after Christmas-day, May I beg the 
favour of an answer as to the correctness of my line of conduct ; at the 
same time, | may be permitted to add, that this publication of banns 
in the middle of the service is a subject which I cannot help consider- 
ing worthy of some attention ; for whilst there is a certain degree of 
holiness thereby imparted to the ceremony, it must be often felt as an 
interruption ; and even where a single and occasional publication only 
occurs, as a discord, “ jangled out of tune, and harsh,’ to the solemn 
harmony of ourliturgy. Who but must feel it to be quite contradictory to 
that ancient cé atholic spirit which appointed some of the most glorious 
hymns ever inspired by the Holy Ghost—the “ Benedictus” and 
“Nune dimittis” to follow the Second Lessons in the order of ser- 
vice? It is, to say the least of it, a memorial of worldly interests and 
connexions introduced in the midst of higher considerations. 
I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, S. P. R.4 


ON REVELATION, 1. 10. 


Sir,—Perhaps you may deem the following testimonies to the ante- 


Constantine observance of the Lord’s-day, under that title, worth in- 
sertion :— 


Clemens Alex. Strom. v. ray ce KUpuakyy hpeoay ty ro Cexary rij 
woXtreias O TWAarwy 2... karapavreverat. (p. G00, a. Paris, 1629.) 
Strom. vil. éxi ry KUpLaKyY OVTWS Out TNS eyes t Jeopacoc east yee at. 
(p. 733, ii. ) Ibid. ovre § évToAny THY Kara TO evayye! voy CLampaseaple ros, 
KUpLaKy)» exeiyny ry iypeepaay TOL, se ee ee THY Ev adr@ Tov Kupiov 
dvacragy cokagwy. (p. 744A, d.) 

Dionysius of Corinth. ry onjpepoy dyiay Kupram)y typepay Copyayoper: 
(apud Euseb. H. KB, lib, iv. ¢. 23.) 

Tertullian. Non Dominicum diem non Pentecostem. De Idol. 
(cap. 14.) 

Victorinus of Pettaw. Ideirco ut die Dominico .... . ad panem 
exeamus, &c., de Fabrica Mundi, (apud Cave Hist. Literar. p. 90, 
Genev. 1720.) 

| W. FirzGerap. 
Dublin, Nov. 22nd, 1839." 


* The Editor is very sorry that this letter, having by some accident got among 
papers with which it had no connexion, has been mislaid, and only just found. 
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ON MR. BAPTIST NOEL’S PAMPHLET, ENTITULED “THE FIRST 
FIVE CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH; OR, THE EARLY FATHERS 
NO SAFE GUIDES.” 


Sin, —Mr. Noel’s pamphlet may be described in the words of Water- 
land—~" It is declamatory and detracting, not becoming a person of 
candour or gravity, who would make allowance for circumstances 
and times, and w eigh things in an equal balance.” 

The first sentence lays down the principle, that “each generation 
of men ought to be wiser than those which have preceded it;” the 
next asserts that, “as a man at the age of sixty, provided he has had 
common sense and common observation, is wiser than he was at SIX- 
teen: so the world és wiser now than it was sixteen centuries ago ; 
though the comparison between the two cases obviously does not hold 
good, unless the later age possesses and has used all the he Ips to wis- 
dom that were possessed and used by the earlier one with which it is 
compared, The assertion made in the next sentence is utterly un- 
true; for « supposing the faculties of men to remain the same, each 
generation of men has” NoT all the knowledge of those which went 
before it, and all its own besides,’ unless the knowledge of all the 
former generations is recorded, and has been mastered by the later ge- 
heration,—a supposition that is notoriously untrue. Again, do the 
“means of acquiring knowledge” necessarily “ increase with civiliza- 
tion, in any received acceptation of that indefinite word? Are 
“ discussions” (discussions about principles) “more numerous” eyen 
now than they were in the agora, the porticoes, and the gardens of 
Athens ? or, even in the schools of the philosophers and rhetoricians 
in the first ages of Christianity? And are many “ doctrines esta- 
blished by common consent’’ except those that have been established 
by demonstrative evidence ? 

The not distinguishing between the demonstrative sciences and those 
which are founded only on moral and probable evidence is the fallacy 
that runs through the whole of this introductory passage. Though 
“Sir John Herschel knows-more than Sir Isaac Newton,” it may 
possibly be doubted whether “ the speeches of Mr, Canning and Lord 
Brougham have more of political wisdom than was possessed by Sir 
l'rancis Walsingham, Lord Bacon, or either of the Cecils?” And are 
“the Histories of Mill and Hallam,” though “ more philosophical” 
may be than “the Chronicles of Froissart, or the Narratives of He- 
rodotus,” undoubtedly superior in true philosophy to the “ possession 
for ever” of the great Thucydides? And is the world really “ afford- 
ing proofs, in all departments of knowledge, of a more maseuline under- 
standing” than that of the historian just mentioned in the department 
of history, or that of Aristotle in nearly all the departments of human 
ag ledge 7 ? In the demonstrative sciences, the knowledge of one 

», if both the conclusions and their proofs are accurately recorded, 
is 5 hoodie down to the next in its complete state; and the next, be- 
ginning with thisrich inheritance, can hardly fail to increase the trea- 
sures of science for that which shall succeed it: but the case is very 
different with those branches of learning which do not admit of de- 


Vou, XVI. —March, 1840. 2s 
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monstrative evidence, and those points of practice which are influenced 
by the feelings and habits of thought that prevail in any given age. 
In politics, in ethics, in poetry, in eloquence, in painting, in sculpture, 
in architecture, regular advancement from age to age can neither be 
expected from the nature of things, nor established by historical evi 
dence, which obviously and irresistibly proves that such regular ad- 
vancement has never been made in any country for many successive 
ages, 

The reasoning of the introductory portion of Mr. Noel’s pamphlet 
may be conveniently stated in the followi ing syllogism :— 

1. The ac quaintance of different ages w ith the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the word of God is increased or diminished according to the 
same law as their acquaintance with the laws of nature and the prin- 
ciples of civil government. 

2. “Krom age to age the world understands better the laws of 
nature and the principles of ervil government.” 

Hence, “the ehurch becomes better acquainted from age to age 
with the doctrines and the precepts of the word of God.” 

Of this syllogism the first premiss is wholly, and the second partly, 
untrue; the conclusion, therefore, if it be received at all, must be re- 
ceived upon other grounds, But is it not marvellous that any believe 
in the gospel can hold that, starting from a ps rfect revelation, the ages 
of the world are to improve, not in the practice of God’s law, but in 
mere acquaintance with the doctrines and precepts of his word, in the 
very same manner as “ from age to age the world understands better 
the laws of nature and the principles of civil government.” 

But strange to say, we shall find that Mr. Noel, having stated this 
conclusion as the legitimate inference from his principles, takes the 
contradictory of it for granted, as being at least occasionally true, and 
procee ‘ds to state, with equal fluency and confidence, that knowledge, 
instead of being increased from age to age, has pretty generally been 
diminished. Such was the ease with “the knowledge of God which 
our first parents possessed ;” with “the knowledge of the divine will 
possessed by Moses and Joshua;’’ and so too “ religious knowledge 
rapidly de feriorated through the first four centuries ; on which account 
it is unsafe for us to follow the precedents which we find in that re- 
mote antiquity » Oxce »pt with constant reference to scripture. ‘Hoy 
SCRIPTURE CONTAINETH ALL THINGS NECESSARY TO SALVATION; SO 
THAT WHATSORVER IS NOT READ THEREIN, NOR MAY. BE PROVED 
THEREBY, IS NOT TO BE REQUIRED OF ANY MAN TO BE BELIEVED 
AS AN ARTICLE OF THE Fatru.’’’ As Mr. Noel prints this article 
in capital letters, he plainly thinks that it discountenances all appeal 
to the authority of the I athers. That such is not the meaning of the 
article is prove vd by a canon set forth in the very same year (1571) in 
which our articles were authorized by act of parliame nt. ‘ Preachers 
shall not presume to deliver anything from the pulpit, as of moment 
to be religiously observed and believed by the people, but that which 
is agree able to the doetrine of the Old or New Testament, and col- 
lected out of the same doctrine hy the CaTuotic Fatuers and the 
Bisuops OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH.” 
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| propose to consider in another letter the doctrines, customs, &e., 
of the early church, which Mr, Noel produces from Bingham ae 
Mosheim, the latter a cold utilitarian w riter, of known hostility to the 


fathers. I am, Sir, Xe. T, K. A; 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS IN THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


Mr. Evitor,—Without impugning the motives of those clergymen 
who adopt the practice of administering the consecrated elements in 
the Lord’s supper to more than one individual at a time, I cannot but 
marvel at the common defence by which this departure from the 
letter and spirit of the rubric is atte mpted to be justified. 

It is first assumed that the instruction is not so clear and positive, 
but that, admitting of a doubtful interpretation, much is left to the 
discretion of the minister; and then, in support of a deviation from the 
* iin sense and generally received interpretation, the practice of the 
bishop in the service of confirmation is adduced. 

. Now it appears to me that no language can be plainer than the 
rubric in respect to the former, and that a reference to the latter is in- 
applicable. 1 will neither institute any comparison between the two 
ordinances, nor enter into any doctrinal question, but keep simply in 
iy observation to the instruction given in the rubric. 1 beg, there- 
fore, to call your attention to one word of the rubrie in the com- 


| munion service which is not in that of the confirmation service, and 
: which single word appears to me to decide the question. 
) In the administration of the Lord’s supper the rubric directs, “WW hen 
he delivereth the bread to any one he shall say;’’ this first word 
| ) “when” appears to be entirely lost sight of by those who raise the 
question. It distinetly fixes ‘the time for the re petition of the pre- 
scribed form of words, and if it is contended that the minister complies 
; with this direction, who delivers the bread to a whole table after once 
' repeating the words, it may equally be presumed that he would ob- 
serve the order of the church if he only repeated them once during 
. the celebration of the sacrament. 
" Then, Sir, this adverb is not to be found in the rubrie for the 
‘. bishop's guidance in the form of confirmation. It is there said, “ He 
. shall lay his hand upon the head of every one severally, saying.” Here 
" : the special care of the church is, that the bishop's hand shall'be laid upon 
1 the head of every individual presented for his benediction ; and it is 
a hot required that he shall re peat éhe whole prayer over each person 
* severally. During the time he is employed thus in laying his hand 
- upon the heads of the several candidates, he shall be “ saying’’ the 
” form of prayer prescribed to him, and in so doing he rightly adheres 
‘h to the rubrie. 
Zs I submit, therefore, that a defence upon either of these two grounds 
- is inadmissible ; and as for the reason assigned by one of your corre- 


sponde ‘nts, that his prac tice is more agreeable to. the fee lings both of 
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himself and his congregation, he may know, or he will soon learn, that 
such is but a feeble test of sound doctrine and correct practice. How- 
ever, let him not flatter himself either that he conforms to the rubric 
or is supported in his violation of it by episcopal nonconformity. 

Y our obedient servant, S. W. 


ON CHALLONER'’S “ TOUCHSTONE OF THE NEW RELIGION.” 


Dear Sir,—As the practice of opposing Romanism by anti-catholic 
arguments continues to prevail toa lamentable extent even among the 
clergy, and thus to give an undue advantage to the adherents of the 
papacy, I think it may not be ill-timed to present your readers with 
the following excerpt ‘from a tract published by the Catholic Institute, 
as a specimen of arguments w hich no ultra-protestant can answer ; and 
which, though extensively made use of at present, would speedily be 
hushed, if Anglican the ology were exhibited in its unadulterated form 
before our people. By these remarks I would not be understood to 
commit myself to the opinion that our dangers from Romanism lie all 
in une direction, for I have, in a former letter, published last June, en- 
tered a protest against the exaggerated views of tradition of which 
wiser men have complained, as sometimes appearing where one has a 
right not to expect them ; and I have no sympathy with the partisan- 
ship* that, for the sake of the truths lost sight of by Whitfield, and the 
Wesleys, and Romaine, in the last century, and by their successors, 
in our period, can deny the actual and incalculable benefit which, 
under God, we have derived from such men; a partisanship ehick 
must aid the Romanists. I remain, faithfully yours, 


R. W. JOHNSON. 
Packwood. 


[ E-xtrac t from “ The Touchstone of the New Religion, or Sixty As- 
sertions of Protestants, tried by their own rule of Scripture alone, and 
condemned by Clear and xpress Texts of their own Bible; to which 


is added the True Prine iples of a Catholic.” By the V enerable and 
nigh Reverend Richard Challoner, D.D. V.A. :—| 


TV. ‘ Protestants assert that the church of the living God is not the pillar and 
ground of truth, but may and often does uphold damnable errors. 

Their own Bible expressly declares (1 Tim. iii. 15) that the church of the 
living God ‘is the pillar and ground of the truth,’ and consequently cannot uphold 
damnable error.” 

VI. “ Protestants, to justify Luther, (who, when he began to set up the protestant 
religion, stood alone against all the bishops and clergy upon earth) deny that there 
is any command in seripture to hear the church, or submit to her decisions ; or that 
such as, like Luther, stand out against the established doctrine of the whole church, 
are thereby condemnable before God. 

‘ Their own Bible, in plain words, teaches them another lesson (St. Matt. xviii. 


7.) <3 he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee an heathen man and a 
public Wing 


“ The catholic party,—catholic party ! here lies the contradiction, which is the 
seed of all others."" See Maurice's Kingdom of Christ, vol. i. p. 99. 
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XI. “ Protestants deny that Christ’s church upon earth is always visible, because 
they will have it that, for many ages before their religion began, there was no true 
visible church upon earth. 

“ Their Bible, in many places, expressly assures us that Christ's church is always 
visible ; comparing it to a ‘ mountain ee the top of mountains, exposed to the view of 
all nations flowing unto it,’ (Isaiah, ii. 2,3, &c., and Micah, iv. 1,2.) * To a great 
mountain filling the whole earth,’ (Daniel, ii. 35.) ‘ To a city set ona hill, which can- 
not be hid,’ ( Matthew, v. 14. )” 

XXXVII. “ Protestants deny that there is any grace given by the imposition, or 
laying on of the bishop's hands in holy orders. 

“Their Bible declares that there is, in the words of St. Paul to Timothy, whom 


he had ordained (2 Tim. i.6), ‘ Stir up the gift of God, which is in thee, by the 
putting on of my hands,’ ” 


LX. “ Protestants will have it that the pope or bishop of Rome is Antichrist. 
The contrary is evident from their Bible (2 Thess. ii. 4), where it is said, of 
Antichrist, the man of sin, ‘ that he opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; sothat he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God.’ No pope ever did this. Item (1 John, ii. 22), where it is 
said that Antichrist denied that Jesus is the Christ ; which the pope confesseth and 
maintaineth, and therefore cannot be Antichrist.” 


And so passim, 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL AT CALCUTTA. 


Sir,—lI trust that neither you nor any one of your readers will think 
me disposed to disparage the noble project of the Bishop of Calcutta to 
found a new cathedral for his metropolitan see; quite the contrary, I 
hail the undertaking as being at once a proof of the growing strength 
of Christianity in India, and also as an earnest of its future progress 
and triumphs, Still more, perhaps, I hail it as indicating a revival of 
that good old spirit which regarde d cathedrals and cathedral establish- 
ments, not only as an ornament, but as a bulwark to the church ; 
which thought them entitled to the filial respect and attachment of 
every true churchman, and worthy to be first founded, and afterwards 
maintained, in all due splendour and dignity; and in the munificent 
donation of Bishop Wilson, I see something to remind us of times 
when the occupants of the higher stations in the church expended 
their revenues in ways—I will not invidiously say better than in. per- 
sonal indulgences, or in enriching and aggrandizing their families—it 
is enough to say, better even than in decent luxury and in the distribu- 
tion ofsmall benevolences. But the point on which Tam induced to ad- 
dress you is this, I remark that the bishop in his original proposal speaks 
of building his cathedral on a plan commensurate rather with what he 
supposes practicable than what he considers desirable}? and I think 
that he has subsequently conceived it necessary to contract even his 
former plan within a yet smaller estimate of expense. Now I should 
wish it to be undertaken on a bolder and broader scale. Let the de- 

sign contemplate such a cathedral as the me tropolitan see of India 
ought hereafter to possess ; it is probable, or rather certain, that it will 

not be completed on that scale in the present generation, or in the 
course of some succeeding generations; but let what is executed be 

such in grandeur, such in “embellishment, as it ought ultimately to 

become ; and let us trust to future times for the completion of the 

structure. Perhaps, under the present bishop, ouly the choir will be 
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finished in this way ; but another bishop may add the transepts—an. 
other the nave—another the spire. It was by such processes that the 
noble cathedrals of this country and of the Continent were gradually 
erected. Generation after generation has taken an interest, and has 
contributed its aid, in advancing the work ; and, at all events, we know 
that whatever is thus done, is done in an adequate and satisfactory 
manner. Who does not prefer the magnificent pile of Cologne cathe- 
dral, even if it should never proceed beyond its present unfinished 
state, to a snug, spruce, neatly white-washed edifice, which might 
have been run up at a quarter of the cost, and moreover been so con- 
trived as to congregate an equal number of persons, all of whom 
might have enjoyed the inestimable advantage of hearing the preacher ? 
But I have sufficient confidence in the piety and liberality of future 
ages to be assured that no plan, well designed and actually set on foot, 
will fail to be duly executed at last. It is remarkable that even tlic 
cathedral of Cologne, after a suspension of the work for three or four 
centuries, is at length in a course of execution upon the original de- 
sign. In this country there is now abroad an admirable spirit for re- 
novating and restoring our own cathedrals; and if my feeble voice 
could be made to reach to India, I would implore the promoter of the 
present undertaking to commence it boldly and nobly. I believe at 
this moment that the more money is shewn to be needed for the 
work, the more will be obtained. And | am confident that the 
grandest and most magnificent design will, if not at once, yet in future 
times, be brought to a successful conclusion. D.C. 


ON THE USE OF HYMNS IN CHURCHES. 


Sirn,—Archdeacon Brymer, if I recollect right, exhorted his clergy in 
his last charge to restrict the singing in their churches to those hymns 
and versions of the Psalms which are to be found at the end of the 
Prayer Book. Were La clergyman of the Archdeaconry of Bath, | 
should, I hope, “ follow with a glad mind and will this godly admo- 
nition” of my “chief minister ;” but as I have no such rule, I should 
be glad to learn whether there is any general authority for such hymns 
as the Morning, the Easter &c. hymns, or indeed for any singing at 
all, except the anthem after the collects. 

It seems also that it was not intended that any notice should be 
given of the psalms or collect of the day similar to those before the 
lessons; perhaps because, while there was a daily service, persons 
would easily remember how far they had advanced in the reading of 
the Psalms on the preceding day, while the notice of the festivals on 
the Sunday would inform them of the principal interruptions in the 
order of the collects. If the former of these reasons is correct, what 
a rebuke it is to an age in which the clerk comes up to the solitary 
worshipper to tell him there is no congregation, or the clergyman, in 
stepping from the vestry, has found himself in an empty church ! 
Both have happened to me on a week-day in large parish churches in 
London. Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, BK. W.C, 
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se 


Ir is quite impossible, while there is so great a press of more im- 
portant matter, to devote space to the review of books. With so 
many letters before him from correspondents whom he respects, for 
which he cannot make room, the Editor grudges even the space which 
is occupied by mentioning the titles of works, most of which have, in 
tes and in the character of their authors, a much better re- 
commendation than this Magazine can give. For instance :— 


Of the Englishman's Library, publishing by Mr. Burns, under the 
care of the Rev. KE, Churton and Rev. W. Gresley, six volumes have 
appeared. Clement Walton, or the English Citizen, by the Rey. W. 
Gresley ; Scripture History Familiarly Illustrated, by the Hon. and 
very Rev. Henry Howard, Dean of Lichfield; The Parable of the Pil- 
grim, by Bishop Patrick ; .4 Help to Knowledge, in Extracts from the 
most Approved Writers, by the Rev. ‘Thomas Chamberlain ; .4 Com- 
pendious Ecclesiastical History, by the Rev. W. Palmer; The Practice 
of Divine Love, by Bishop Ken. It is needless to say that they will 
have, and ought to have, a wide and useful circulation. 


Dr. D’Oyly has published in one volume a new edition of his inte- 
resting and valuable Life of Archbishop Sancroft (Parker), in which he 
has added, by way of appendix, three Occasional Sermons of the arch- 
bishop, and his tract called “ Modern Policies.’ 


Mr. Walter has completed his “ History of England, in which it is 
intended to consider men and events on Christian Principles (Riving- 
tons), in seven volumes, 


Mr. Montgomery Martin has published a second number of The 
Colonial Magazine (Visher), full of most valuable matter. Those who 
are led by the title to imagine that the work is interesting only to 
those who have some particular connexion with the colonies, will find 
themselves agreeably disappointed. 


A first number of “ 4 Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical” (Longman, 8vo), by Mr. M‘Culloch, has just been received, 
which promises to be a most important and valuable work. 


The Letters of Mr. Dansey to the Archdeacon of Sarum, On Ruri- 
Decanal Chapters (Bohn); of Archdeacon Wilberforce to Lord 
Brougham, On the Government Plan of Education (Burns); of Mr. 
Brereton to the Lord-lieutenant and Magistrates of the County of Nor- 
folk, On the Proposed Innovation in the Rural Police (Hatchard) ; of 
Mr. Irons to the Bishop of Exeter, On the Church Discipline Bill 
(Painter); and Mr. Pell Platt to Dr. Pusey, On Certain Defects in a 
Popular System of Theology, and on the “ Tracts for the Times,” so far 
as opposed to them; and a Second Letter to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, On the System of Inspection best adapted for National Education, 
by the Rev. J. R. Wilberforce ; are all pamphlets, which, from the 
importance of the subjects to which they relate, and the circumstances 
and talents of the writers, demand attention. 
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Sir Francis Palgrave’s brief and pithy Review of the Principles of 
the Copyholds Enfranchisement Bill, now before the Lords, (Saunders, ) 
may not appear to some readers to belong exactly to the class of 
works generally noticed in this Magazine. Without entering into 
this point, the extent and importance of the question, the little at- 
tention which it excites in many who are interested in it, and the . 
known ability of the author, form a sufficient apology. 


The substance of Mr. Page’s speech at ‘the Windsor and Eton 
Church Union Society, On Church Extension (Seeleys), has heen 
printed as a cheap tract for distribution. 


The Chronicles of the Ancient British Church (Sherwood) is a very 
creditable little work, containing, in forty-eight close-printed octavo 
pages, more information, the writer believes, than is to be obtained 
anywhere else in three times the space and for five times the price. 
It seems as if it would be an useful tract for the clergy to place in 
the hands of their more intelligent parishioners. 


The Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal (Hatchards) is a very interesting 
account of a very interesting transaction; and Mr, Saunders deserves 
the thanks of the English public for translating Dr. Rheinwald’s narra- 
tive, and so enabling them to gratify a very reasonable curiosity. 


The writer has not read Mrs. Cuthbert’s Practical Exposition of the 
Church Catechism in Short and Simple Lectures, adapted to the Use of 
Children, (Rivingtons), but a friend, in whose opinion he has great 
confidence, assures him that it is just what it ought to be, and the very 
thing to put into the hands of young people. 


Mr. Merewether has published Strictures on the Four Sermons on 


Tradition and Episcopacy, preached in the Temple Church, by the Rev. 
Christopher Benson, Master, (Oxford : Parker.) 


The series of Tracts of the Anglican Fathers (Painter) has been 
already noticed in this Magazine. The ninth and tenth Numbers, 
containing * Laud and Charles I.,”’ are highly interesting. 


Mr. Peat’s Four Sermons on The Afflictive Dispensations of Pro- 
vidence (Rivingtons) will be read with interest and instruction. 

Among single Sermons, one or two of which ought to have been 
noticed before, are The Bishop of Chester's, preached at the Conse- 
eration of St. Luke’s Church, Cheetham Hill (Hatchards) ; Archdeacon 
Bather’s Funeral Sermon for the late Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
(Hatchards); Archdeacon Wilberforce’s, preached in the chapel at 
larnham Castle, at the general ordination held by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, on Dec. 15, 1839 (Burns); Mr. M*All’s, preached at the 
same place, on a similar occasion in the preceding July (Rivingtons) ; 
Mr. Pinder’s, preached in the cathedral at Wells, at an ordination 
held by the bishop of that diocese (Duncan); Mr. Melvill’s, preached 
at the consecration of St. John’s Church, Brighton (Rivingtons) ; 
Mr. Walker's, preached at the evening lecture in St. Andrew's Church, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 12th of January (Newcastle : Richard- 
son.) 
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CHURCH MATTERS. 


AN ARGUMENT ON THE BRAINTREE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION, 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF AUTHORITIES.* 


BY ONE OF THE CHURCHWARDENS. 


Mr. Eprror,—The question in the Braintree case, which has been so 
thoroughly sifted and examined, that but little in the way of novelty as 
regards material can now be expected, appears to me to be capable of 
further elucidation from a more complete collection and comparison 
of the authorities on both sides. And remembering how widely those 
authorities are dispersed, and how much beyond the reach of many to 
whom the point is nevertheless one of interest and importance, I gladly 
avail myself of permission to make use of your pages for the purpose 
of placing them in an accessible form. 

Kew of your readers will need to be reminded that the principal 
question in the case is, Whether churchwardens have or have not, after 
a refusal by the vestry, a right to make a rate of their own authority, for 
purposes absolutely necessary. And that a question which incidentally 
arises, and which can scarcely be said to be of secondary importance, 
is, Whether the Court of Queen’s Bench has power, by writ of pro- 
hibition, to prevent the ecclesiastical courts from entertaining a suit to 
enforce a rate so made. ‘These questions were made matter of solemn 
argument in the Court of Queen’s Bench in Trinity Term last, and 
are now awaiting the decision of the judges, 

My intention is, in this paper, to give a brief outline of the argu- 
ment in favour of the churchwardens, as introductory to various ex- 
tracts from text-writers on the law, which I propose to subjoin. I 
shall quote the authorities fully and impartially, so that those who are 
not content with my deductions may have the opportunity of forming 
their own. 

Iam quite aware that some of the works which I am about to bring 
forward are not usually quoted as authority in Westminster Hall. 
But many are so; and all are, at the least, historical evidence of what 
the law was considered to be by those who were engaged in the busi- 
ness of compiling and expounding it. ; 

For the present I assume the following propositions, (which, how- 
ever, will hereafter be incontestably proved,) viz.:— 

I. That by the common law of England the parishioners are under 
a legal obligation to repair the church. 

Il. That the ecclesiastical courts have jurisdiction (subject to the 
law of prohibition) in all matters of church-rate. 





* It is quite unnecessary for the Editor to say one word by way of drawing at- 
tention to a case which has long excited so deep an interest. For trying the ques- 
tion at all, and especially for the spirited, able, and generous manner in which they 
have conducted an affair of so much labour and expense, the churchwardens of Brain- 
tree deserve the grateful thanks of all friends of the church, 


Vou. XVII.—March, 1840. 2T 
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It will then be incumbent on me to prove, that by the law ad- 
ministered in the ecclesiastical courts the obligation to repair has been 
and may be enforced in the particular way now suggested ; and that 
the matter does not fall within the prohibitory jurisdiction of the tem- 
poral courts. 


The case in Ventris (as it is termed) is of sufficient importance to 
be given here: 





“T.T.35 Car. 2. In Banco Regis. 
“ ANONYMOUS. 


«A motion for a prohibition to a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court 
for a church-rate, suggesting that they had pleaded that it was not 
made with the consent of the parishioners, and that the plea was 
refused. 

“Tue Court said, THAT THE CHURCHWARDENS (IF THE PARISH 
WERE SUMMONED AND REFUSED TO MEET OR MAKE A RATE) MIGHT 
MAKE ONE ALONE FOR THE REPAIRS OF THE CHURCH, IF NEEDFUL, 
BECAUSE THAT IF THE REPAIRS WERE NEGLECTED, THE CHURCH- 
WARDENS WERE TO BE CITED, AND NOT THE PARISHIONERS. 


« And a day was given to shew cause why there should not go a 
prohibition.” 


Upon this case I take my stand, and I shall endeavour to shew that 
it is good law by the following, among other arguments :— 

III. That it is consistent with the whole course of ecclesiastical 
decisions before and since. 

IV. That it is not opposed by any single case in the temporal 
courts, but that all such cases, when thoroughly investigated, may be 
reconciled with it. 

V. That it is supported by all the text writers down to the present 
day, and that those which appear at first sight to be exceptions are 
not so in fact. 

That branch of the argument to which, on the present occasion, I 
chiefly address myself, is the last-mentioned one, and I think it will 
be fully borne out by the extracts in the appendix, which, from their 
nature, admit perhaps of no better arrangement than the alphabetical 
one. I would strongly draw the attention of your readers to the 
opinions (now first published) of those two distinguished ecclesiastical 
lawyers, Lord Stowell and Sir John Nicholl, which I have added to 
the extracts ; and also to the extract from the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners’ report, which contains an admirable exposition of the whole 
subject. 

I have one more observation to make ; that scarcely any two of the 
works in which the decision in Ventris is noticed are alike in the 
turn of expression. This shews that they were not servile transcripts 
of each other, and that the glosses by which the case is now attempted 
to be got rid of are inventions of modern times—no doubt of its obvious 
meaning having ever, till our day, been entertained, 

My remaining paper—in which, after examining the decided cases, 
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and shewing how they support the view here taken, I shall refer to 
the indirect evidence in favour of the churchwardens, by statute-law 
and otherwise, and shall insist on the inapplicability of the law of 
prohibition—will occupy a considerable portion of your next number, 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, A. C. Veury. 





Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Report, (1832.) 


{Commissioners—The Archbishop of Canterbury ; The Bishops of London, Durham, Lincoln, 
St. Asaph, and Bangor; Lords Tenterden and Wynford; Sir N. C. Tindall, Sir J. 
Nicholl, Sir C. Robinson, Sir H. Jenner, Sir C, E. Carrington ; Dr. Lushington, and R. 
C. Fergusson, Esq.) 

The whole subject of church-rate demands immediate attention, for the 

mischiefs resulting from the present state of the law are rapidly spreading. 

It is the duty of the churchwardens to take care that the body of the church 
is duly repaired, and all things necessary for the decent performance of divine 
service provided ; and the law imposes on the parishioners the burthen of 
raising by church-rate the funds required to defray the expense. To this ex- 
tent all authorities concur, but it will presently appear that this statement is 
neither sufficiently comprehensive nor definite to furnish any safe guide ina 
great variety of cases frequently occurring. The subject must be traced a 
little more minutely. 

Charch-rates ought to be made in vestry; presuming the churchwardens 
inclined to perform their duty correctly, they will, at a period soon after they 
are appointed, cause a vestry to be summoned for the purpose of considering 
what expenses ought to be incurred, and making a rate accordingly. If the 
vestry meet and make the rate there is little difficulty; if the parishioners 
wholly decline to attend, the churchwardens may proceed by themselves to 
make a valid rate; but if the vestry meet and refuse to make a rate, or grant 
a rate insufficient for the purposes, difficulties arise which in the present state 
of the law are not easy to be surmounted. 

An opinion is entertained by some very learned persons, that if the vestry 
refuses a rate, the churchwardens may of their own authority make it; and 
one of the reasons assigned in support of the opinion is, that the churchwar- 
dens are punishable in the Spiritual Court for neglect of duty if reparations 
are not done, or necessaries provided ; and that, therefore, if the vestry do 
not furnish the requisite funds, the churchwardens must have authority to levy 
them; assuming this to be the law still in practice, much inconvenience will 
remain. The risk of litigation naturally indisposes churchwardens to take 
upon themselves this responsibility, especially as they have no funds in hand. 

If the churchwardens differ, as will not improbably be the case, a single 
churchwarden, even if it be competent to him, will not involve himself in such 
a transaction; but if the churchwardens make a rate under the circumstances 
stated, and such a rate were enforced, the difficulties are not at anend. The 
church, indeed, would then be repaired and absolute necessaries provided ; but 
those who are practically acquainted with church-rates know that a consider- 
able part of the expense, especially in towns, is made up of items which can- 
not be comprised under the head of reparations, nor strictly under that of 
articles necessary for the decent performance of divine service; for instance, 
the payment made for repairing the organ, and defraying the salary of the 
organist, and a great variety of other similar expenses. The consequence 
therefore may be, that assuming the churchwardens to have power, when the 
vestry refuses, to make a rate of their own authority, and they exert such 
power, still the rate must be confined to the expense of reparations and abso- 
lute necessaries: all other expenditure, however sanctioned by custom, and 
consonant with propriety, must be abandoned, and the confusion and conse- 
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quent discord and discontent thus introduced into parishes cannot easily be 
over-estimated. Whatever, therefore, may be the law in theory, in practice 
church-rates are not, and will not be, made by churchwardens alone. 

For the more clearly understanding of this subject we must bear in mind 
the distinction, not capable of being exactly defined, between those items of 
expenditure which the law absolutely requires the parishioners to defray by 
rate, and for which, if the vestry refuse, the churchwardens may have the 
power of imposing a rate, and those other expenses which a parish is not 
bound to incur, but which may be made a legal charge on the church-rate by 
the sanction of a majority of vestry. 

This latter description of expenditure includes alterations in the church, the 
erection of galleries and seats, payments to organist, beadles, &c., and all 
matters tending to the more comfortable accommodation of the parishioners 
in attending divine service, and the performance of the rites of the church. 
In all these cases the consent of the majority of vestry is necessary; but 
when given, it is not competent to any parishioner to object to the validity of 
the rate on account of its being intended to cover such expenses.—p. 45. 





Anderdon on Churchwardens, (1824.) 


Rates must be made with the consent of the major part of the parishioners, 
housekeepers, or occupiers of land. In order to which they must have notice 
of a vestry to be holden for that purpose, and then all that are absent are to 
be concluded by the majority of those that are present, who, in construction 
of law, are the whole parish. And if no parishioners at all appear, after con- 
venient notice given, the churchwardens alone may make the rate, and recover 
it in the ecclesiastical court.—p. 26. 


If the parishioners refuse to assemble in vestry, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and agreeing upon a rate, or having met, refuse to impose one, the church- 
wardens may impose one of their own authority; for, in case of neglect, they 
and not the parishioners are punishable.—p. 31. 


Ayliff’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 


By the custom or common law of England it belongs to the parishioners to 
repair the nave or body of the church where they sit and hear divine service, 
and the repairs of the chancel only belong to the rector. 

And as the bishop had always the cognizance of this matter committed to 
him, the spiritual court may even now compel the parishioners to repair their 
parish church in virtue of such custom, if it be in decay and out of repair, 
and may excommunicate every one of them severally till the greater part of 
them do agree to assess and levy a tax for the repairs thereof, and such as are 
willing to contribute thereunto shall be absolved. 


Now that parishioners ought to contribute, and may be cited in a cause of 
contribution towards the repairs of the body of the church, and to the charge 
of furnishing books and other utensils required by law to be bought at the 
common charge of the parish, appears partly by the register, and partly by Fitz- 
herbert in his Natura Brevium who gathers it from the register. And this 
cognizance is likewise confirmed unto the spiritual court by the royal injunc- 
tions set forth in the first year of Queen Elizabeth's reign for a better record 
of the matter, the Queen being authorized thereunto by act of parliament. 

But to aflirm the right of proceeding in the ecclesiastical court against 
such as refuse to contribute towards the repairs of the church, we have a 
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judgment in a consultation (recorded in the register, p. 45) to this effect, 
viz.—* vobis significamus quod super reparatione et emendatione defectuum 
corporis ecclesiz (juxta consuetudinem approbatam) faciendd, procedere 

teritis et ea facere que ad forum ecclesiasticum noveritis pertinere, dicté 
prohibitione non obstante.” And money itself may be lawfully sued for in the 
ecclesiastical court on this account, as appears by another consultation. And 
it is also provided by a statute in this behalf (among other things), viz.—That 
prelates may punish for leaving churchyards unclosed, as for that the church 
is uncovered, or not conveniently decked, in which cases none other penance 
can be enjoined but pecuniary. But I need not prove that the sun shines at 
noonday to any person that has his sight. 


Bacon's Abridgment, (1736.)—Title “ CouncuwarpDeEns.” 


By the common law the right of choosing churchwardens belongs to the 
parishioners, who are to be at the charge of repairing the church. 

By the custom of London the churchwardens have the ordering the seats 
there, for the parishioners are obliged to repair the chancel as well as the body 
of the church, and there may be the like custom elsewhere for the church- 
wardens to dispose of the seats. But the churchwardens must shew some 
particular reason why they are to order the seats exclusive of the ordinary ; 
for a general allegation that they are used to repair, which is no more than 
what they are obliged to by common right, is not sufficient. 

The churchwardens have no power to make any rate themselves exclusive 
of the parishioners, their duty being only to summon the parishioners, who 
are to meet for that purpose, and when they are assembled a rate made by the 
majority present shall bind the whole parish, although the churchwardens 
voted against it. But if the churchwardens give the parishioners due notice 
that they intend to meet for that purpose, and the ie vse refuse to come, 
or being assembled, refuse to make any rate, they may make one without their 
concurrence ; for as they are liable to be punished in the ecclesiastical courts 
for not repairing the church, it would be unreasonable that they should suffer 
by the wilfulness and obstinacy of others. 

The churchwardens in summoning the parishioners need not do it from 
house to house, but a general public summons at the church is sufficient, and 
the major part of them that appear upon such summons will bind the whole 
parish, 

Title “ Pronipition.” 


It is laid down as a rule in a great variety of cases that the ecclesiastical 
courts having cognizance of the principal thing, they shall have it of incidents 
and accessories. But this hath been understood in this manner, that if such inci- 
dent matter be merely temporal, or if a temporal matter be pleaded in bar to 
an ecclesiastical demand, they must proceed in the ecclesiastical court accord- 
ing to the temporal law, otherwise they will be prohibited. 

The construction of acts of parliament is of temporal cognizance, so that if 
the spiritual courts expound them in a different sense than they ought to do, 
a prohibition lies. 


Barlow's ‘ Justice of Peace,” (1745.)—Title “‘Cuukcuwarpens.” 


Kates are to be made by the parishioners, or a majority of them present, 
when summoned and met for that purpose, and shall bind, though the church- 
wardens vote against them. But if the churchwardens give due notice for 
that purpose, and the parishioners will not meet, or being met, will not make 
a rate, the churchwardens may, without their concurrence ; for by the law of 
England (different from all other Christian countries) the parishioners, and 


not the parsons, are to repair the body of the church, and may be excommu- 
nicated if they neglect it.—p. 104. 
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Blackstone's Commentaries, (1765.)—Book I. cap. 11. “ Of CouncHWarpens.” 


Their office also is to repair the church, and make rates and levies for that 
purpose ; but these are recoverable only in the Ecclesiastical Court.—p. 395. 


Book III., cap. 7. 


As to the neglect of reparations of the church, churchyard, and the like, the 
spiritual court has undoubted cognizance thereof; and a suit may be brought 
therein for nonpayment of a rate made by the churchwardens for that pur- 
pose.—p. 92. 

A prohibition is a writ issuing properly only out of the court of King’s 
Bench, being the king’s prerogative writ; but, for the furtherance of justice, 
it may now also be had in some cases out of the court of C hancery, Common 
Vleas, or Exchequer; directed to the judge and parties, of a suit in any in- 
ferior court, commanding them to cease from the prosecution thereof, upon a 
suggestion, that either the cause originally, or some collateral matter arising 
therein, does not belong to that jurisdiction, but to the cognizance of some 
other court. This writ may issue either to inferior courts of common law, as 
to the courts of the Counties Palatine, or Principality of Wales, if they hold 
plea of land or other matters not lying within their respective franchises ; to 
the county courts or courts-baron, where they attempt to hold plea of any 
matter of the value of forty shillings; or it may be directed to the Courts 
Christian, the University Courts, the Court of C hivalry, or the Court of Ad- 
miralty, where they concern themselves with any matter not within their ju- 
risdiction; as if the first should attempt to try the validity of a custom pleaded, 
or the latter a contract made or to be executed within this kingdom. = Or if, 
in handling of matters clearly within their cognizance, they transgress thie 
bounds prescribed to them by the laws of England, as where they require two 
witnesses to prove the payment of a legacy, a release of tithes, or the like, in 
such cases also a prohibition will be awarded, For, as the fact of signing a 
release, or of actual payment, is not properly a spiritual question, but only 
allowed to be decided in those courts, because incident or accessory to some 
original question clearly within their jurisdiction, it ought, therefore, where 
the two laws differ, to be decided, not according to the spiritual, but the tem 
poral law; also, the same question might be determined different ways, ac- 
cording to the court in which the suit is depending; an impropriety which no 


wise government can or ought to endure, and which is therefore a ground of 


prohibition, 


OO 


Buller’s Nisi Prius—Part V. “Of Proutpitions.” 


The courts of Westminster Hall, having a general superintendency over all 
other courts, will grant a prohibition to stay the proceedings of an inferiot 
court, either pro defectu jurisdictionis, pro defectu triationis, or for proceeding 
as the law of the land does not warrant; and if the judge or party proceed, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, an attachment may be had against him, o1 
an action upon the case.—p. 218. 

A prohibition, pro defectu jurisdictionis, is granted as well where the inferiot 
court has a jurisdiction, but exceeds it, as where it has no jurisdiction at all ; 
for if the judge of such inferior court do not act agreeable to the power he has, 
it is the same as if he had no jurisdiction, therefore though the court will not 
intermeddle with the determinations of visitors, but presume they have don 
right while they keep within their visitatorial power, vet if they exceed it, 01 
do not act in a regular visitatorial manner, they will grant a prohibition. 

Note.— Where there ts no defectus jurisdictionis, but only friationis, the ck 
fendant must plead it below, and have his plea disallowed before he can | 
entitled to a prohibition, 

As to the third cause for which prohibitions are grantable, the rule is, that 
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BRAINTREE CASE, 327 


where the ecclesiastical court proceeds in a matter merely spiritual, if they 
proceed in their own manner, though that is different from the common law, 
no prohibition lies; as in probate of wills, if they refuse one witness; but if 
they have conusance o/ the original matter, and an incident happen which is 
of temporal conusance, or triable at common law, they must try it as the com- 
mon law would; as in a suit for a legacy, if the defendant plead a release or 
payment, they must admit the evidence of one witness ; but if they admit the 
proof, they are to judge whether he be credible or not; therefore if they de- 
termine against his evidence, the party has no remedy but by appeal.—p. 219. 


Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law—Title, “ Cuurcn.” 


Anciently, the bishops had the whole tithes of the diocese ; a fourth part of 
which, in every parish, was to be applied to the repairs of the church; but 
upon a release of this interest to the rectors, they were consequently acquitted 
of the repairs of the churches. 

And by the canon law, the repair of the church belongeth to him who re- 
ceiveth this fourth part, that is, to the rector, and not to the parishioners. 

But custom (that is, the common law) transferreth the burden of repara- 
tion, at least of the nave of the church, upon the parishioners; and likewise 
sometimes of the chancel, as particularly in the city of London, in many 


churches there; and this custom the parishioners may be compelled to ob- 
serve, where such custom is. 


| After quoting Lynwood on the subject of the remedy, by interdict,* he 
proceeds— | 


But this was before the time that churchwardens had the special charge of 
the repairs of the church. And it seemeth now, that the process shall issue 
against the churchwardens, and that they may be excommunicated for disobe- 
dience. 


If the churchwardens erect or add anything new in the church, as a new 
gallery where there was none before, they must have the consent of the major 
part of the parishioners, and also a licence of the ordinary. 

But as to the common reparations of the fabric or ornaments of the church, 
where nothing new is added or done, it doth not appear that any consent of 
the major part of the parishioners is necessary, for to this the churchwardens 
are bound by their office, and they are punishable if they do it not. 


Rates for reparation of the church are to be made by the churchwardens, 
together with the parishioners assembled upon public notice given in the 
church. And the major part of them that appear shall bind the parish; or if 
none appear, the churchwardens alone may make the rate, because they, and 
not the parishioners, are to be cited and punished in defect of repairs. But 
the bishop cannot direct a commission to rate the parishioners and appoint 
what each one shall pay; this must be done by the churchwardens and pa- 
rishioners; and the spiritual court may inflict spiritual censures till they do. 

See title, ‘‘ Prohibition.” 





Sir Edward Coke’s Second Institute, (1628.) 
Exposition of the Statute “ Circumspecte Agatis.” 


The parishioners ought to repair the inclosure of the churchyard, because 
the bodies of the more common sort are buried there. 


—— -_—- -——— - -_~—_—_~ —— —_—- - - - _— _-—— —_ 


* See post. p. 332, Lynwood, 
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And also if the churchyard be not decently inclosed, the church, which is 
domus Dei, cannot decently be kept; and therefore this the parishioners ought 
to do per consuetudinem notoriam et approbatam, and the conusans thereof is 
allowed by this act. 


Ecclesia discooperta vel non decenter ornata. 


In the same manner, the parishioners: by this act ought to repair the church, 
for that it is the place where divine service is celebrated, and the bodies of the 
parishioners of the best quality are buried; in respect whereof this law doth 
allow the ecclesiastical court to have conusans thereof, and for the providing of 
decent ornaments for the celebration of divine service. 


Ecclesia discooperta. 


This is intended, not only of the body of the church, which is parochial, but 
also of any public chapel annexed to it; but it extendeth not to the private 
chapel of any, though it be fixed to the church ; ; for that must be repaired by 
him that hath the proper use of it; for qui sentit commodum sentire debet et 
onus; and this the parishioners ought to do per consuetudinem notoriam et ap- 
probatam, and the conusans thereof is allowed to them by this act; but the 
chancel is to be repaired by the parson.—p. 489. 


Exposition of the Statute of Tithes.—2 Ed. 6, ce. 13. 


By the canon law, parish churches are to be repaired by the parsons of the 
parish ; but the custom of this realm being that the parish churches are to be 
repaired by the parishioners or inhabitants of the parishes, this canon bound 
not the clergy.—p. 652. 

Exposition of the Articuli Cleri.—3 Jacobi. 

The prohibitions do not import that the ecclesiastical courts are aliud than 
the king's, or not the king’s courts, but do import that the cause is drawn into 
aliud examen than it ought to be; and therefore it is always said in the prohi- 
bitions, (be the court temporal or ecclesiastical to which it is awarded,) if they 


deal in any case which they have not power to hold plea of, that the cause is 


drawn ad aliud examen than it ought to be, and therefore contra coronam et diy- 
nitatem regiam. 


+ 


Complete Parish Officer, (1772.) 
Though the churchwardens may repair the church, &c., without consulting 
the vestry, in chargeable repairs it is safe to have the advice of their neigh- 
bours, who are to bear the charges of them,—p. 130. 


—_— - - 


Comyn’s Digest.—Title, “ EsGuise.” 


By the custom of England, the repairs in nave ecclesie belong to the pa- 
rishioners of the same parish. 


If the major part of the parish at a vestry agrees to make repairs, the others 
are bound. 


Though it be to find ornaments, as new bells, &c. 
Buta rate made only by the churchwardens is not sufficient.—Resolved, 
1 Salkeld, 165.—Doubted, 1 Ventris, 367, if the parish refuse. 
See title, ‘‘ Prohibition.” 





Cunningham's Law Dictionary, (1764.)—Title, “ Cuurcnwarpens.” 


The churchwardens have no power to make any rate themselves, exclusive 
of the parishioners ; their duty being only to summon the parishioners, who 
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are to meet for that purpose, and when they are assembled, arate made by the 
majority present shall bind the whole parish, although the churchwardens 
yoted against it. 

But if the churchwardens give the parishioners due notice that they intend 
to meet for that purpose, and the parishioners refuse to come, or being as- 
sembled, refuse to make any rate, they may make one without their concur- 
rence; for as they are liable to be punished in the ecclesiastical courts for not 
repairing the church, it would be unreasonable that they should suffer by the 
wilfulness and obstinacy of others. 

See title, “ Prohibition.” 


Sir Simon Degge's Parson’s Counsellor (1695. 


The body of the church, the belfry, and all public and common chapels, 
within or adjoining to the church, are, by the laws and customs of England, 
to be re-edified, maintained, and repaired at the charge of the parishioners 
and landowners within the parish; and herein the common law and custom 
of England is kinder to the clergy than in other countries where the whole 
charge lies upon the rector. 

Anciently the bishops had a third part of the tithes and offerings, in some 
places a moiety, and in some places a fourth part, and in consideration thereof 
were bound to the repair of the whole church; but upon a release of this 
interest to the rectors, they were acquitted of the repairs of the churches, and 
had only two shillings for the honour of the bishop’s chair in lieu tbereof, 
called cathedraicum, which duty, as I take it, was never paid in England ; 
and the reason might be, because the bishops here were never charged with 
the repair of the churches, and had therefore no share in the offerings, famen 
inde quere. 

The churchwardens are to raise the money for the repair of the church, and 
are to make the repairs ; and for the raising moneys to that purpose, they are 
to make their levies in this manner :— 

The Sunday before the churchwardens design to make a levy, they are to 
give public notice in the parish church, immediately after common prayer, of 
the time and place designed for making the intended levy; and then at the 
place and time appointed, the churchwardens and the parishioners, there met, 
are to consider what sum of money will be necessary to be raised for such re- 
pairs as shall be then needful; and after they, or the major part of the pa- 
rishioners there met, have agreed what sum is fit to be raised, then they, or 
the major part there present, are to proceed, and make an equal levy upon ail 
the parishioners and landholders within the parish; and if any of the pa- 
rishioners refuse to pay their rates, being demanded by the churchwardens, 
they are to be sued for, and to be recovered in the ecclesiastical court, and not 
elsewhere. 

But in case the bounds of the parish come in dispute in the ecclesiastical 
court—that is, if the party assessed aver that the land for which he is as- 
sessed lies in another parish, and not in the parish where it is assessed, if 
the party be contentious, he may have a prohibition, and try it at common 
law. , 

And if the parishioners, when they come together at such meeting, refuse 
or neglect to join in making such ‘assessment, or refuse to meet, I conceive 
the churchwardens, having just cause for such assessment, may procecd 
alone. ne 

For if the churchwardens shall neglect to make the repairs when duly ad- 
monished by those that have the power to visit, within a certain time the 
ordinary or other visitors shall limit, they may proceed against the church- 
Wardens by ecclesiastical censures to compel them to do it; and the law 
never compels anybody to do a thing they have not the means to effect. 


V on. XV IL.— Ma h, 1S io. 2 
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330 CHURCH MATTERS. 


And it should seem in this case, that the parishioners are likewise punish- 
able by the ecclesiastical judge, for their neglect in this kind. 

But some are of opinion, that the churchwardens cannot proceed alone, 
but must compel the parishioners to do it by ecclesiastical censures. Ideo 
quare. 


And it should seem, that by custom lands in a foreign parish may be 
charged to the repair of the church, 

And if any person find himself aggrieved at the inequality of any such as- 
sessment, his appeal is to the ecclesiastical judge, who is to see right done. 

Every one that holds any lands within the parish, is in judgment of law a 
parishioner, chargeable to this tax ; but the landlord, in respect of the rent he 
receives, 1s not chargeable to the repair of the church; nor in that respect can 
be said to be a parishioner. 


And these levies are not chargeable upon the land, but upon the person in 
respect of the land, for the more equality and indifferency. 


Eugle on Tithes. 


At all events it is quite certain, that the general rule of law which imposes 
that obligation upon the parishioners was not introduced at the Reformation 
in favour of the protestant clergy, as it has been sometimes asserted, but is a 
law of very remote and indeed immemorial antiquity ; for the statute of Cir- 
cumspecte Agatis, 13 Edw. I. (a.p. 1285,) by which the parishioners are bound 


to repair the body of the church, “if only be considered as declaratory of the 
ancient common law.—vol. i. p. 6 





Fitzhert’s Natura Brevium. 


If the bishop cite any of the parishioners of the church to be contributing 
unto the reparation of the parish church, or of any chapel annexed thereunto, 
if the party who sueth the prohibition directed unto the bishop, suppose that 
he is impleaded in a lay fee in the spiritual court, the bishop shall have a con- 


sultation upon the matter shewed into Chancery on the part of the bishop.— 
Sir Matthew Hale’s Edition, p. 116. 


Gibson's Codex (1713.) 


Rates for reparation of the church are to be made by the churchwardens, 
together with the parishioners assembled upon public notice given in the 
church, and the major part of them that appear shall bind the parish ; or if 
none appear, the churchwardens alone may make the rate, because they and 
not the parishioners are to be cited and punished in detect of repairs. But 
the bishop cannot direct a commission to 


rate the parishioners, and appoint 
what each one shall pay ; 


this must be done by the churchwardens and pa- 
rishioners, and the spiritual court may inflict spiritual censures till they do. 
In order to repair, the churchwardens need not take the consent of the 
parishioners ; and though they be indiscreet or over expensive in such repairs, 
they shall be relmbureed whatever they can prove to have been truly and 
really expended, without any private profit to themselves ; because the parish 


have made them their trustees. Nor do the parish seem to have any remedy 
in such case, but to complain t 


to the ordinary when they find them going on in 


an ne nsive Way, In order to give a check to them, or to procure a removal 
of them from their office. 


If the churchwardens make any new addition in or about the church, they 


must have the consent of the parish, ofherwise they have no right to a rate. 
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Godolphin's Ecclesiastical Law, cap. 12, ( 1678.) 


By the common law, the church and churchyard are, it seems, the soil and 

freehold of the parson; but the use -of the body of the church, and the re- 
airs and maintenance thereof is common to all the parishioners.—p. 137. 

Touching the reparation of churches, the cognizance thereof appertains to the 
Ecciesiastical Court, as was agreed by the court in Buck’s case against Am- 
cotts.—Noy's Rep., H. T. 5 Jac., p. 143. 

Touching the reparations of a church, and who were liable thereunto, this 
being a question coming in debate before the judges, it was resolved by the 
whole court, that for and towards the reparation of a church, the land of all, 
as well of foreigners there not inhabiting, as of all others, is liable thereunto, 
and this is so by the general custom of the place; and this is to be raised by 
a rate imposed according to the value of the land.—p. 157. 

It is the duty of churchwardens not only to take care of the concernments 
of the church, and to present disorders, as aforesaid, but also to provide bread 
and wine against the communion, the Bible of the largest volume, the Book 
of Common Prayer, a decent pulpit, a chest for alms, materials for repairing 
the church, and fencing the churchyard, and the like, all at the parish charge, 
and shall, what in them lies, prevent the profanation of churches by any 
usage thereof contrary to the canons. It was agreed by the court in Roberts’ 
case, that a tax for the church cannot be made by the churchwardens only.— 
Hetley’s Reports. 


Jacol’s Law Dictionary (1729.)—-Title, “ Cuurcn.” 


Church-rates for repairs are to be made by the churchwardens and the 
major part of the parishioners, which shall bind the others, after a general 
notice given; and if the parishioners refuse or neglect to meet upon such no- 
tice, or if on meeting they refuse to make a rate, then the churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor may make a rate and levy it upon the inhabitants, being 
first confirmed by the ordinary or archdeacon. 

See title “ Prohibition.” 


Johnson's Clergyman'’s Vade Mecum (1786.) 


A church cess is most properly and legally made by the churchwardens and 
the majority of the parishioners ; therefore the parishioncrs are first to be 
summoned to a vestry in order to make a tax, and if the parishioners refuse, 
the churchwardens may do it themselves. 

Sir S{imon}] D[egge] is of the same opinion, and gives good reason for it, 
but adds ** Some are of opinion that the churchwardens cannot proceed alone, 
but must compel the parishioners to do it by ecclesiastical censures. ideo 
quere.”” 


Lambard’s Office of Churchwarden (1602.) 


Former churchwardens shall, upon making their account, have allowance of 
all needful sums of money, or other things, which they have expended, either 
upon the reparation of the body of the churci, or for the provision of meet 
and lawful ornaments or other furniture of the church or parish ; because they 
are compellable by the ecclesiastical law so to lay forth the goods of the pa- 
rish committed to their custody and charge.—p. 60. 
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Lynwood, Bishop of St. David's* (XV. Cent.) 


This repair belongs de communi jure to him who receives that fourth which 
was conditionally assigned to the church; and so, de communt jure, belongs 
to the rector, who had that fourth, but not to the parishioners. Custom, 
however, transfers the burthen of the repairs, at least of the nave, upon the 
parishioners, and sometimes in like manner of the chancel, as is suffi- 
ciently plain in many churches in the city of London; and the parishioners 
ought to be compe led to observe this custom where it exists. 


Where the penalty is not limited, the same ts arbitrary ; but this cannot in- 
tend here, the penalty of excommunication, inasmuch as it concerneth the 
parishioners ud universos, as a body or whole society, Who are bound to the 
fabric of the body of th ie church. For the pain of excommunication is not 
inflicted upon a whole body together, ahhenet it may be inflicted upon every 
person ct pap who shall be cul Ipable in that behalf. And the same may 
be observed as to the penalty of suspension ; which cannot fall upon the pa- 
rishioners as a colnintiie or collective body. Yet the archdeacon in this 
case, if the effect be enormous, may injoin a penalty, that after the limited 
time shall be expired, divine service shall not be performed in the church, 
until competent reparation shall be made; so that the parishioners may be 
punished by suspension or interdict of the place. But if there are any par- 
ticular persons who are bound to contribute towards the repair, and although 
they be able, are not willing, or do neglect the same, such persons may be 
compelled by a monition to such contribution, under pain of excommuni- 


cation; that so the church may not continue for a long time unrepaired, 
through their default. 


Concerning the re i airs of the church, in ascertaining who ought to repai 
regard must be had in the first place to custom; for in some parts, as in Er ng 


land, the repairs belong of custom to the parishioners, and they can be com- 
pelled to observe this custom. 


ey 


Nelson's Abridgment. 

Libel, &c. for a churchwarden’s rate to repair the church.—The defendant 
suggested for a prohibition, that he had pleaded there, that this rate was made 
without the consent of the parishioners, and that the plea was refused. The 
court were of opinion that the churchwardens might make a rate themselves, 
if the parishioners upon a summons refused or neglected to meet for that pur- 
pose; because if the church was not repaired, "tis they and not the parish- 
loners Who are to be cited.—(1 Vent. 367, vol. i. p. 444.) 


eee 


Archdeacon Paley’s Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Carlisle (1785 ) 


Amidst the various duties of churchwardens, that which more particularly 


belongs to the design of my visitation, and that indeed which composes one of 


the most useful, at least one of the most practicable parts of their function 1s, 
the care of the church, and of the decency, order, cleanliness, and sufficiency 
of everything within it, and belonging to it. To this branch of their office, 


the provisions of law are perfectly adequi ate; there is neither any defect in 
their powers, nor any obscurity in their duty ; the whole of both may be com- 
prised in almost one sentence, Repairs, the churchwarden may always make 
of his own authority, and the parish in vestry is bound, upon his requisition, 
to lay an assessment to defray the expenses ; and if they refuse, he may lay 
one himself, and the persons charged may be compelled by the process of the 
Ecclesiastical Court to pay their quota. Under this word “ repairs,” is in- 


* Whom the Attorney-General calls 


‘the highest authority on ecclesiastical 
law." Letter to Lord Stanley, p. 3. 
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cluded everything that is necessary to keep up, or restore to their former con- 
dition, the f fabric of the church, its roof »windows, plaster, tloor, pulpit, reading- 
desk, and seats (where the seats are repaired by the parish at large), and ales 
the fence of the churchyard; likewise the replacing of books, surplices, bier 
and bier-cloth, communion cloth and communion linen, plates, chalices, and 
cups, When any of them are damaged or decayed. For the supply of these, as 
occasion requires, the churchwarden wants no authority but his own; and for 
the detect, if they be not supplied, he is personally answerable, and subjects 
himself to ecclesiastical censure. Alterations and improvements stand upon a 
different footing; before these can be undertaken, the consent and resolution 
of a vestry must be had, and it must be a general vestry of the parish, as- 
sembled in pursuance of public notice, specifying the occasion upon which 
they are to meet ; but even here a majority binds the whole.— Paley’s Works, 
vol, vil. p. 11. ——— 


Dr. Prideaux’s Directions to Churchwardens (1692.) 


[The greater part of Prideaux’s Book, indeed all that relates to the subject of 
repairs, is worthy of a deliberate and attentive perusal. For the sake of 
brevity, the prominent passages only are here selected.) 


Churchwardens are officers of the parish in ecclesiastical affairs, as the con- 
stables are in civil, and the main branches of their duty are, to present what is 
presentable by the ecclesiastical laws of this realm, and repair the church. 

As to the repairs of the church and churchyard, though they both are of the 
freehold of the minister, whether he be rector or vicar; yet, since tlfe parish- 
ioners have the use of the body of the church to hear divine service in, and of 
the churchyard for the burial of their dead, they are bound to the repair of 
both. 


‘And after defining the nature of the repairs which the churchwardens are 
bound to do, he proceeds :—| 

And with all these things are the churchwardens charged, that is, to look to 
the church, churchyard, its fences, and other appurtenances, and to restore 
and repair every part thereof, in which there shall be any failure or decay, as 
often as need shall require. 

And for their discharging themselves herein, they are fully empowered, 
both by the parish and eordinary, when regularly chosen, and regularly 
admitted into their office; so that they need not the advice, consent, 
or authority of either, in order to the repairing, amending, or renew- 
ing any of the said particulars, which belong either to the fabric, church- 
yard, or utensils of the church, of which they are made churchwardens ; 
but are themselves sole judges of what is needful to be done herein, as being 
invested with the authority of the ordinary, and the whole trust of the parish 
for this purpose on their first entering on the said office.’ However, it is advis- 
able, for the greater content and satisfaction of the parish, that they de not 
enter on any great and chargeable repairs without first taking the advice of 
their neighbours, who are to bear the charges of them. 

But if they will act without any such advice, they have by virtue of their 
office full power and authority so to do; and although they should be so in- 
discreet as to make repairs where there is no occasion for them, or so impro- 
vident as to lavish away more of the parish's money therein than need, yet if 
they have truly and honestly laid out the money, they must be reimbursed 
again, and the ‘parishione rs can have no remedy he ‘rein. Fraud and deceit, 
if any such be proved against them, must at all times be redressed; but if 
they have only been indiscrect, or improvident managers for them, they 
should have chosen wiser men; this will not be any just exception against 
their account to hinder the allowing of it. 
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If their improvidence, indiscretion, or negligence be such as to waste 
the church goods in their custody, or otherwise much damnify the parish, 
they may, on proof hereof, by the authority of the ordinary, at any 
time be removed, and others chosen in their stead. But as long as they 
are in office, the trust of the parish as well as of the ordinary ts invested 
in them for all the acts and duties of it, and they must be allowed whatever 
money they lay out herein, provided they act not fraudulently or falsely in the 
expending of it. But this must be understood only of those particulars which 
are the necessary parts of the fabric, churchyard, or utensils, or else have 
before, by the consent of the parish and the authori ity of the ordinary, where 
it is needful, been added to them. For to the care and repair of all these par- 
ticulars doth their office extend, and they can charge the parish with whatever 
sums they lay out herein. But if they add anything new, either in the fabric, 
chure hyard, or utensils, which was not before, they must have the consent of 
the major part of the parish, or else the parishioners may refuse to allow the 
disbursements in their account; for to such expenses they cannot be charged 
without their consent, nor will the law, 1x THIS CASE, allow any rate to be good 
that shall be made in order to it. 


And if the new-added particulars be in the church, the licence of the ordi- 
nary is also necessary, as well as the consent of the parish, before they can be 
leg ally and justifiably added, or new erected there. 


And therefore, though the major part of the parish be consenting to the new 
addition, and np the churehwardens may be empowered, as far as_ in the 


parishioners lieth, to make and levy a rate for the reimbursing themselves of 


the charges, yet if any one person in the parish dissents from it, and refuses 
payment, they can have no remedy against him, because the thing being ille- 
eally done, without that authority which the law requires to warrant it, no 
rate will ae ged legal which shall be made for it. 

If any of the particulars of the fabric, utensils, churchyard, or appurte- 
nances, Which either the law, or the nature of the things themselves, make 
necessary to every church, have been omitted or let down for any time, the 
churchwardens are empowered to restore them how many years soever may 
have been past since they were last in use, without any consent of the parish- 
ioners or licence of the ordinary to authorize them thereto ; because the duty 
of their office always obligeth them to this, and they are guilty of the breach 
of it as long as they omit it. 

But if any of the particulars omitted or let down be not of those parts of 
the fabric, utensils, churchyard, or appurtenances, which either the law, or 
the nature of the things themselves make necessary to every church, but are 
only such as have been added by the consent of the parishione rs, or other 
licence i for the more decent and orderly administration of the divine 
offices, or greater ornament of the church, or only for the benefit, conveniency, 
or curiosity of the parishioners, if they have been out of use for above forty 
years, the churchwardens have no more any authority to restore them, nor 

can any ecclesiastical jurisdiction enjoin it on ‘them, or leg ally require it to be 


done, but they become then of the same nature in law, as if they had never 
been in the church at all. 

But here it is to be observed, that the consent of the parish is not required 
as necessary to authorize the thing, but only to oblige them to pay for the 
doing of it. Whether it be fitting to be done or no, belongs only to the ordi- 
nary to judge; but whether the parish will pay anything towards it, being 
wholly in their power, this ts all the reason that makes their consent requisite 
to the thing. 


The churchwardens, in order to make the said repairs, are authorized by 
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law to make a rate, and levy it upon the inhabitants and owners of the 
parish. 


° 

As soon as the churchwardens are sworn, they are then in the full power 
of their office ; and that which they are first to do is to survey the church, 
churchyard, ana utensils; and having taken an account of what re pairs they 
want, and estimated, as near as they can, the charges which the said repairs 
may amount to, they are to levy an equal rate upon the parishioners for the 
defraving of it. And when they have got the rate confirmed by the arck- 
deacon, or other ordinary authorized shereta: they may then sue for it in 


the ecclesiastical courts only upon all that shall refuse to pay their propor- 
tions to it. 


The rates must be made with the consent of the major part of the parish ; 
and therefore, when the churchwardens propose to make any such rate, they 
must call a meeting of the parish, in manner as is above directed; and 
then, whatsoever rate shall be made, by the consent of the major part of those 
who shall come to the said meeting, will be a good and legal rate. For those 
who are absent in this case, devolving their right and votes upon those who 
are present, these, how few soever they be, are, in construction of law, the 
whole parish (as hath been afore in another case fully shewn). And, there- 
fore, whatsoever rate is made, with the consent of the major part of them at 
such a meeting, or by the churchwardens alone, (if on the calling of such a 
meeting none else shall appear at it,) will be interpreted as made with the con- 
sent of the whole parish; for the absence of those who do not come to the 
said meeting, being voluntary, it will imply that they do thereby entrust 
those who are present with their interest ; and if none appear but the church- 
wardens alone, it willimplya like trust of the whole parish voluntarily reposed 
in them in this case. And therefore every rate thus made will be good in law. 


————- = 


Register Brevium.*—-W rir or ConsuctaTion. 

The king, to the venerable Father in God, Henry, by divine permission, 
bishop of Lincoln, and to his commissaries, greeting ; It has been intimated to 
us on your behalf, that, when you were lately proceeding according to the duty 
of your office,in the correction of crimes and excesses of those dwelling within 
your diocese, you charged RK. de C. Knight, a parishioner of the parish church 
of C., within your diocese, that he then being a parishioner of the said parish, 
together with certain parishioners, and, as far as belonged to him, neglected, 
or rather refused, and expressly declined, to amend and repair the dangerous 
and evident defects in the nave or body of the same parish church ; of which 
defects the amendment and reparation are known to belong to him and the 
other parishioners ; to the danger of his soul, the evil example to others, and 
the great damage and injury of the aforesaid church; that you were desirous 
to proceed against the said R. for the correction of his soul in the premises, 
and to determine and do what is just and expedient for the salvation of his 
soul, according to the canonical institutions. ‘The said R. being anxious to 
decline your jurisdiction, and the correction of his soul in this matter, and 
suggesting in our chancery that he was impleaded before you in the Court 
Christian regarding his lay fee in C., has procured our writ of prohibition to be 
directed to you, that you should not pursue that plea in the Court Christian ; 
under which pretext you have discontinued to proceed in the aforesaid cor- 
rection, to the great peril of his soul, and the manifest injury to the liberty of 
the church. And because we are unwilling that the ecciesiastical jurisdiction 
should be impeded in those things which are of ecclesiastical cognizance, and 
more particularly appertain to the correction of the soul, we make known to 
you that you may proceed respecting the emendation and reparation of the 


* Called by Sir Edward Coke “ the most ancient book of the law.” 4 Inst. 140. 
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defects of the body of the church, to be done according to the approved cus- 
tom, and dothose things which you know to be of ecclesiastical cognizance, the 
aforesaid prohibition notwithstanding. Witness ourself, &c. &c.—p. 44. 





Archbishop Secker— Fifth Charge to the Clergy of Oxford (1753.) 

Sometimes the churchwardens are willing to lay out money as they ought, 
but the parishioners unwilling. In that case you must acquaint the former 
that no man’s consent is wanted for their repairing and keeping in good order 
both the church and everything belonging to it, which is either necessary, or 
which they found there ; nor is the consent of every man requisite, but of the 
majority only of a parish meeting duly called, for adding anything new, pro- 
vided the ordinary approve it. However, they should do their utmost, and 
you should assist them to procure the concurrence of all the parishioners, or 
at least of as many as possible.— Watson's Theological Tracts, vol. vi. p. 58. 


Shaw's Parish Law, cap. 26, (1734.) 
Sec. 1.—It is said that the parishioners, and not the churchwardens, are to 
assess the rates ; but if they refuse or neglect to meet, see post, sect. 22. 
Sec. 22.—If the parishioners will not come after notice, the churchwardens 
may make a rate without them 


Tomline’s Law Dictionary, (1800.)—Title “ CourcuwarDEnNs.’ 


The churchwardens have not originally powers to make any rate them- 
selves, exclusive of the parishioners, their duty being only to summon the 
parishioners to a vestry, Who are to meet for that purpose ; and when they are 
assembled, a rate made by the majority present shall bind the whole parish, 
although the churchwardens voted against it. 

But if the churchwardens give the parishioners due notice that they intend 
to meet for the purpose of making a rate to repair the church, and the 
parishioners refuse to come, or, being assembled, refuse to make any rate, 
they may make one without their concurrence; for they are liable to be 
punished in the ecclesiastical courts for not repairing the church. 

See title “ Prohibition.” 


-_——-— 


Viner’s Abridgment, A741) —Title, “ Cnourcuwarpens,” 


If the parish was summoned, and refused to meet, or make a rate for the 
repairs of the church, the churchwardens might make a rate alone, if needful, 
because, if the repairs were neglected, the churchwardens were to be cited, 
and not the parishioners. 

If he that is a churchwarden de facto makes a rate for repairing the church, 
this will bind the parishioners.—Per Holt, ATS. Cases. 


. » 1. wee ? 
See title “ Prohibition. 


Watson's ™ fe Incumbent,* or Clergyman’s Law (1701.) 


As to the repairing of the body of the church, the Spiritual Court may com- 
pel the parishioners to do it, and may excommunicate every one of them till it 
be repaired ; and those that are willing to contribute must be absolved till the 
greater part agree to make a tay. 

The parishioners ought to be summoned to meet and to agree to lay a tax to 
do it; andif they refuse, or neglect to meet, or to make a rate, the church- 
wardens then may make a rate alone, if needtul.—p. 389. 


® «Mr. Watson, (or Mr. Place, of Grav’s Ton, who was indeed the true author, ) 
Ac.”* 2 Wils. 195. 
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William's Justice of Peace, (1808.)—Title, “ Cuurncuwarpens.” 


If the churchwardens erect or add anything new, either to the fabric of the 
church, utensils, or churchyard, they must have the consent of the parish- 
ioners; and if such additions are in the church, the licence or faculty of the 
ordinary is requisite, as well as the consent of the parishioners; for he is the 
judge in law of what is proper and decent there ; and in this case the major 
part of the parishioners cannot conclude him ; but where necessary repairs are 
wanting, the greater part of the parish will bind the less; yet if the major 
part will not consent, where the repairs are necessary, the churchwardens 
may repair without their consent, tf upon notice of time and place they re- 
fused to meet; or, meeting, refused to make a rate; but if a church falls 
down, the parishioners are not obliged to rebuild it. 


The churchwardens have no power to make any rate themselves, exclusive 
of the parishioners, their duty being only to summon the parishioners, who 
are to meet for that purpose ; and when they are assembled, a rate made by 
the majority present shall bind the whole parish, although the churchwardens 
vote against it. 


But if the parishioners refuse to come, or, being assembled, refuse to make 
any rate, the churchwardens alone may make one without their concurrence ; 
for as they are liable to be punished in the Ecclesiastical Court for not re- 
pairing the church, it would be unreasonable that they should suffer by the 
wilfulness and obstinacy of others. 





Wood's Institute, (1722.)—Book 1. ¢. 27, “ Of Cuuren warpens.” 


Their duty by common law is to repair the church &c., to make rates, to 
make presentments, and to pass their accompts. ‘These things, indeed, are of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, but necessary to be known by every one. As to re- 
pairs, they must keep the body of the church in repair, and the seats belong- 
ing to it; as also repair the mounds of the churchyard, and see that all be 
kept in good order, for of common right this ought to be done at the charge of 
the parishioners. 


In matters of necessary repairs, the greatest part shall bind the least. 
But if the major part will not consent, where the repairs are necessary, the 
churchwardens may repair without their consent, if, upon notice of time and 
place to meet, they refused to meet, or, meeting, refused to make a rate, 
And as the churchwardens are to lay out the money, they are answerable 
only for deceit, not for indiscretion, if they lay out more money than was 
needful. 


Some pretend that the confirmation of the archdeacon &c. is necessary when 
the major part of those present will not agree to the rate.—p. 88—90. 





Sin Wititam Scott, afterwards Lory Stowrn, Judge of the Admiralty. 


Opinion on a case submitted by the Churchwardens of St. Mary, 
Newington, Surrey.—(1793.) 
Now first published. ) 

Understanding from the papers laid before me, and likewise from conver- 
sation, that the parishioners in vestry assembled had directed and authorized 
the churchwardens to apply for a faculty to make the alterations and enlarge- 
ments as described ; and that a faculty duly passed thereupon, I am of opinion 
that the churchwardens will be justified in making a rate for the payment of 
the expenses incurred in effecting the same, and that such rate made by the 
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churchwardens will, notwithstanding the express dissent of the majority of the 
parish after the expense is actually incurred, be supported in any court, civil or 
ecclesiastical, before which the question upon it may happen to be agitated 
provided that the rate is made in all other respects with due attention to 
justice. 

With respect to the expenses incurred in the purchase of a new organ and 
clock, and any other considerable ornaments which may have been ordered by 
the churchwardens without authority from the parish, I earnestly recom- 
mend that the same be discharged by voluntary subscription of such of the 
more wealthy parishioners as are disposed to contribute to a charge, hig rhly 
proper in itself, and which has been incurred from motives to which no rea- 
sonable censure can be aftixed, but which, in my opinion, Is rather too defective 
in point of formal authority from the parish to be made a subject of a legal 
rate, where there exists any disposition to contest the strict legality of the acts 
of the parish officers. 

I will just add, in confirmation of what I have advanced above, that any 
mistake with respect to the funds out of which the expense was to be defrayed, 
or with respect to the estimate of the charges themselves, will not form a 
legal defence against the payment of rates, if sued for by the churchwardens, 


Sir Joux Nicnoir, LL.D., Judge of the Arches Court. 


Opinion on a case submitted by the Churchwardens of Stanmore. 


Now first published.) 


The churchwardens of Stanmore would have acted with more caution to- 
wards themselves if they had consulted the parish in a special vestry, and had 
procured a rate to be made before they proceeded to lay out any money in the 
repairing of the church; but as the repairs were necessary, | apprehend that 
the churchwardens, under the circumstances stated, are well justified in the 
expenditure they have made, and ought to be reimbursed by the parish. 

The most advisable ste ps (which occur to me) to be taken by the church- 
wardens to procure a reimbursement are the following :— 

Let a vestry be called, by giving notice in the church in the usual way, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the repairs done to the church, and 
for making a rate for defraying the expenses of the said repairs. 

Let the churchwardens tender to the vestry for its approbation a rate as- 
sessed upon the parishioners in the usual proportions, sufticient to defray the 
whole expense, and require the vestry to make and approve such rate. 

I recommend the making of arate for the whole expenditure as being more 
secure for the churchwardens, because they will have no power to make and 

collect any rate after their office is e ‘xpired, 

If they find that the majority of the parishione rs are willing to reimburss 
them, the ‘'y may then agree to the mone y being raised in such a manner as the 
parishioners shall think to be least burdensome. 1 do not advise raising 
money by annuities, as in my apprehension the parish can give no binding 
security to the annuitants. 

If the churchwardens and vestry can come to no satisfactory agreement 
about the repairs, and the mode of raising the money ; or if the vestry refuse 
to make the rate, let the churchwardens then declare to the vestry that, in 
consequence of such refusal, they of their own authority make the rate then 


tendered for approbation, and that they shall take legal means to get the same 
contirmed and collected. 


Let them afterwards take out a citation, 


or move for a decree from the 
Consistory Court of London, 


calling upon several of the parishioners, (naming 
those particularly who at the vestry opposed the making of the rate,) in 


special, and the rest of the paris shioners and inhabitants in general, to appear 
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and shew cause why the rate tendered at the vestry should not be confirmed, 
with intimation that, if they do not appear, or, appearing, do not shew sufli- 
cient cause, the same will be confirmed. Let this decree and intimation be 
pablished in the church two Sundays, and so certified and returned into 
court. Iam of opinion that the ordinary will, under all the circumstances, 
confirm the rate; and being so confirmed, that it will be legally binding 
upon the parishioners, 
( To be continued. ) 


EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


“Tr is proposed to establish a Scuoon on a large and very liberal 
scale, for the EpucatTion of the Sons of the CLERGY; a school in 
which all the branches of knowledge which ought to form the subject 
of instruction to a Christian gentleman shall be taught by masters of 
the highest qualifications. And it is calculated, from accurate inspec. 
tion of the expenses of other large establishments, that this can be 
eflected, with board and lodging, for a charge of 302. per annum to 
each scholar. The sons of the laity will be admitted, but at a 
higher rate of payment; and the profit thereon accruing will be ap- 
pled to the education of orphans of clergymen, founding of 
scholarships, &e. It is thus contemplated that the institution will 
eventually more than cover its own expenses; but a fund must neces- 
sarily be raised in the first instance to bear the charges incident to the 
formation of the establishment. 

“The highest dignitaries of the church have expressed their appro- 
bation of the plan; and those clergymen who are favourable to the 
establishment of such an institution, and may feel disposed to take 
advantage of it for the education of their sons, or be willing to pro- 
mote so desirable an object by donations or subscriptions, are requested 
to forward their names, at their earliest convenience, to the Rev. C. 
I. Plater, Charlton, in Dover.’’ 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of the committee of this society was held at their chambers, 
St. Martin’s Place, on Monday the 17th February, 1540,—the Lord Bishop of 
London in the chair. ‘There were present, the Bishops of Salisbury, St. 
Asaph, and Ely; the Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge; the Revs. Dr. 
D'Oyly, Dr. Shepherd, H. H. Norris, B. Harrison, and T. Bowdler; Joshua 
Watson, N. Connop, jun., H. J. Barchard, W. Davis, J. S. Salt, Benjamin 
Harrison, J. Delafield, and A. Powell, Eesqrs. 

Among the other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
gallery in the church at Ickham, Kent; building a church at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk ; building a chapel at Withnell, in the parish of Leyland, Lan- 
cashire; building a chapel at Ash, Kent; building a chapel at Buglawton, in 
the parish of Astbury, Chester; building a chapel at Batley Carr, in the parish 
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of Dewsbury, Yorkshire; building a church at Brighton; building a church 
at Rhymney, in the parish of Bedwelty, Monmouth; enlarging, by rebuilding, 
the chapel at Poulton le Sands, in the parish of Lancaster ; rebuilding the 
chapel at Robeston Watham, Pembroke ; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church 
at Little Birch, Hereford ; rebuilding the church at Friesthorpe, Lincoln; 
building a gallery in the church at Crinow, Pembroke ; repewing the church at, 
Diseworth, Leicester; enlarging the chapel of St. Bartholomew, Birmingham, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Tue following Petition, numerously signed by the Scholars and Students of the 
University, has been forwarded to London :— 


‘(70 THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The humble petition of the undersigned members of the University of 
Dublin, 


“ Sheweth,—That your majesty’s petitioners have been informed that it is 
the i int ention of your majesty’s government in Ireland to submit to your ma- 
jesty’s consideration the propriety of suspending the Celibacy Statute in favour 
of the present fellows of this University, and they therefore humb ly beg your 
majesty’s attention to the following particulars — 

That it cannot fail of appearing to your majesty advantageous to promote 
succession among the occupants of te llowships, as the ‘y are the only situations 
of emolument in the University of Dublin, which afford a competent reward 
for proticiency in science; and that as they are tenable for life, vacancies can 
occur only in consequence of the death or resignation of existing fellows. 

“That such r ‘signations, in almost all cases, result from the operation of 
the celibacy statute ; and that the inducement which it affords by making re- 
signation imperative on such of the fellows as desire to marry, is now ren- 
dered many degrees more necessary than formerly, in consequence of the 
recent reduction in the value of colle ‘ve livings, which being, in point of emo- 
lument, now inferior to fellow ships, afford of themselves no sufficient 
encouragement to the fellows to resign; that, therefore,if the proposed mea- 
sure be carried into effect, it will check the succession among the occupants 
of fellowships for a long period of time, by removing the cause on which the 
occurrence of vacancies mainly depends. 

‘That your petitioners would humbly represent to your majesty, that the 
course appointed to be read by candidates for fellowships is of great length, 
requiring many years of the most incessant and laborious application ; and if 
the prospect of a succession be taken away, as it must be by the contem- 
plated measure, it will be no longer possible to induce students who have the 
least hopes of success in any other pursuit to devote their exertions to what 
must be extremely precarious ; that the University will thus, for some time, 
be deprived of its most intelligent and useful members, ard the consequence 
be most fatal to the interests of science in Ireland. 

“ That whatever opinions may be entertained of the propriety of a perma- 
nent repeal of the celibacy statute, dispensing with its enactments in favour 
of the present fellows only, cannot appear otherwise that inadvisable, as they 
studied for and obtained their fellowships under the expectation of its con- 
tinuance, and are therefore unentitled to an advantage which will be denied to 
their successors, and which, we humbly submit, will press with the most un- 
just severity on the present candidates for fellowships, whose prospects in life, 
afte rmany years of painful exertion, will be almost entirely destroyed. 


‘That your petitioners would further humbly urge on your majesty’s gta 
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cious consideration the fact that the measure has been adopted by your ma- 
jesty’s government in consequence of a memorial signed by fellows only. 

‘* That even they, your petitioners have reason to believe, were not unani- 
mous ; that it is opposed by all other classes in the University, who would 
have remonstrated earlier had they been informed of the circumstance ; that 
it has not received the sanction of the chancellor or vice-chancellor ; and that 
in consequence of the evil effects formerly produced by the suspension of the 
celibacy statute, 1t was found necessary again to enforce its rigid observance. 

“ That your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray that your majesty will at 
least defer giving a favourable answer to the memorial of the fellows until 
your majesty shall have taken into your gracious consideration the evils which 
this measure would entail upon the cause of learning and the interests of the 
rising generation. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 


a eee = 


CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR IRELAND. 


Ata Meeting of the Committee, held at 115, Grafton Street, Dublin, on Wed- 
nesday, 19th February, 1840, 


THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF LISMORE IN THE CHAIR, 


ResoLvep—‘ That in consequence of the arrangements lately made be- 
tween the National Board of Education and the Synod of Ulster, it be notified 
to our diocesan associations, through their secretaries, that this society neither 
has, nor ever has had the remotest intention of applying for assistance from 
the National Board, inasmuch as that board appears to have made no ap- 
proximation whatever to the fundamental principle of Christian education, 
from which this society never will depart,—namely, the scriptural instruction 
of every pupil in their schools, 

(Signed) “II. Corron, Chairman.” 


LETTER OF THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM, 


rO THE VENERABLE THE CLERGY AND FAITHFUL OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
TUAM. 


Dear AND VENERABLE Breturen,—lIn perusing the eventful history of the 
Roman-catholic church, you cannot but be struck with the spirit of holy 
enterprise by which it has been ever animated in extending the spiritual con- 
quests of its Divine founder. The force of the commission given to the 
apostles of being witnesses to our divine Redeemer, not only in * ‘* Judea and 
Samaria, but even to the uttermost parts of the earth,” has been felt by their 
successors in the ministry. Hence the rapid and successful propagation of the 
gospel in the first ages throughout the provinces of the Romanempire ; and hence, 
too, in latter times, the annexation of countries hitherto buried in the dark- 
ness of paganism to the spiritual kingdom of Christ. Through the active exer- 
tions of this untiring zeal, the simultaneous catholicity of the church is always 
secured, and, when in punishment of the sins of the pastors and people, the 
Almighty suffers in some places the extinction or eclipse of the faith, the loss 
is generally repaired by the acquisition of new territories. By none has the 
spirit of zeal in spreading the empire of Christ and his gospel been so signally 
and successfully evinced as by the Roman pontiffs, the successors of St. Peter, 
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who have inherited the plenitude of the apostolical ministry. With the 
power of the keys which they received in the person of * St. Peter, they have 
shared, in a conspicuous manner, the same exalted privilege of proclaiming the 
divinity of the Son of God, and of manifesting their love for him, which dis. 
tinguished the prince of the apostles. Is it not to the zeal of St. Celestine, 
Bishop of Rome, that Ireland was first indebted for the mission of St. Patrick ? 
and is it not the vigilant solicitude of his successors that has watched over 
our faith, and sustained the feebility of the Irish nation in preserving that pure 
inheritance? Is it not to the ardent desire of extending the empire of Christ, 
which burned within the breast of the first Gregory, that Britain was in- 
debted for the knowledge of the gospel, which it has had the misfortune to 
have lost, but which, thank God, it is once more rapidly recovering? With- 
out multiplying references to their successful zeal in conquering new kingdoms 
to the yoke of Christ, I need only point your attention to the sacred institution 
for the propagation of the faith founded by Pope Urban VIII., and which, 
under Providence, has been instrumental in spreading the spiritual dominion 
of Rome among regions to which her imperial eagles never reached. 

Of all the associations that have sprung from the untiring zeal of the suc- 


cessors of St. Peter this has been the most enterprising and successful. If 


the impiety of Luther severed a large portion of Europe from the vivifying 
stem of the apostolical church, it was a consolation to find that, as soon as 
these rotten branches fell off, it stretched its vigorous shoots over the most 
remote portion of the opposite hemispheres. Never perhaps at any period did 
the catholic church exhibit a more interesting spectacle than at this moment, 
combated on all sides by open as well as insidious enemies, and _ still, 
wherever you turn your eves, “ enlarging the plac e of its tents, and lengthen- 
ing the cords and strengthening the stakes of its tabernacles."+ On the 
plains of Hindostan the bloody victims of the Juggernaut are giving way to 
the pure sacrifice foretold by Malachi, and bp missionaries of China are 
rivalling the heroism of the first martyrs. Carthage is awakening again to 
the sacred eloquence of St. Cyprian, and the sands of Africa are watered once 
more with the rich fountains of the gospel. The catholic religion is advancing 
fast amidst the young nations of America, and from Patagonia to the St. Law- 
rence the accents of salvation are heard throughout the entire of its vast 
reg tons. Nay, some of the nations of Hurope are now atoning for the apos- 
tasy of their ancestors. Scotland is beginning to revere the memory of St 
Columb kill, the founder of its Christianity, rather than of John Knox, who 
Was its ruthless destroyer. England is suffering from Irel and the generous re- 
taliation of the gospel, and, for all the cruelties which the former inflicted on 
the latter, our country is exercising a noble revenge by filling England with 
its industrious catholic emigrants, and silently bringing that fine nation back 
to the yoke of the gospel. Witness, too, the progressive resuscitation of 
Holland to the ancient faith, and the flood of light that is poured upon Ger- 
many by the conversion to the catholic church of many of the most intellectual 
of her sons ; and Jost France herself, recovering from its lethargy of licentious- 
ness, into which it had sunk after a revolutionary frenzy, aspires once more 
to the glorious prerogative of the most Christian kingdom, which it so long 
maintained. Yes, from its bosom are now coming forth some of the most 
zealous defenders of the catholic faith ; and to its ancient city of Lyons are we 
indebted for the establishment of a society formed, like the congregation of 
the Propaganda in Rome, for aiding the pious missionaries who devote their 
lives to the propagation of the faith all over the earth. It is astonishing what 
success has already blessed their efforts. 

Individuals of all nations of Europe are enrolling themselves under the 
banners of this society, and with their contributions have given such a strong 


* St. Matthew, aiv. 19. ¢ Isaias, liv. 2. 
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and steady impulse to the propagation of the gospel, that, with the apostle, 
we may thank our God that “the faith of Rome is spoken of in the whole 
world.””* 

This laudable association is one of the objects in which we wish to interest 
you by the present letter. It has already received considerable support in 
Ireland, and the bishops of this province have come to the unanimous resolu- 
tion] of strenuously recomenmding its object to the clergy and faithful of 
their respective dioceses. It is in conformity with those resolutions that we 
now address you, exhorting you to contribute your mite according to your 
means to the glorious works of rescuing thousands of your fellow-creatures 
from the darkness of idolatry, and bringing them to the light of the catholic 
religion. We ourselves are indebted to the noble disinterestedness of the Pro- 
paganda, which contributed in the days of our poverty its pecuniary resources 
to sustain the struggling confessors of the faith inthe wilderness of Ireland. 

For when our predecessors in the ministry, ‘ of whom the world was not 
worthy, wandered about in want, distressed, afflicted, in deserts, in moun- 
tains, and in dens, and in caves of the earth,” > they experienced the cheering 
and seasonable assistance of those who are filled with ‘ solicitude for all the 
churches.”}{ Let us now, by our contributions, aid them in the holy enterprise 
of extending the gospel, and entitle ourselves to a share in those spiritual 
treasures which the Father of the faithful bestows upon those who assist in 
the meritorious work. 

But whilst we thus lend our co-operation to the efforts that are making to 
enlighten and regenerate other countries, we must not be indifferent to the 
spiritual and intellectual necessities of our own. . 

After the repeated but abortive efforts that have been made to deprive us 
of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’’§ it is consoling to witness in all 
parts of this extensive diocese the revival of those monastic institutions which 
once covered the land, and spread, wherever they were erected, sanctity and 
learning. For these signal blessings we have been already indebted to the 
pious munificence of those true lovers of their religion and their country, Sir 
Michael D. Bellew, Bart., of Mount-Bellew, and Martin Joseph Blake, Esq., 
of Brooklodge, M.P., in the vicinity of whose respective residences the people 
are reaping the benefits of a purely catholic education, and are full of gratitude 
to their benefactors. The mercy of the Almighty has at length visited the 
Mayo portion of the diocese, and raised up a valuable friend to sound educa- 
tion, based on the catholic religion, inthe person of James Hardiman, Esq., 
of Galway, who has enriched the native literature of his couatry by the pub- 
lication of some of those minstrel relics with which our ancestors soothed 
their religious misfortunes, and illustrated its local annals by the elaborate and 
classic history of his ancient native town. Such seasonable interposition at 
atime when the enemies of our creed were anticipating that learning was 
doomed to languish here, only proves that the Almighty’s will shall never be 
Wanting to those who put their trust in Him, and who are resolved to protect 
from any impure mixture the integrity of the religious knowledge with which 
the artless minds of children are to be imbued, Besides the monasteries of 
Mount-Bellew and Kilmoylan, already alluded to, we have in operation those 
of Roundstone and Clifden, which will soon scatter their pious colonies over 
the entire of Cunnemara. 

Our monastery in Tuam, which is extending the blessings of religious edu- 
cation to about 400 children, is, thank God, now in such a flourishing state as 
to serve as a model-school, where such masters as may require it will be in- 
structed in a course of mathematics and other branches of learning, as well as 
trained in all the practical observances of the catholic religion. Besides the 
benefits which it will diffuse among the peasantry within its own immediate 


+ Hebrews, xi. 37, 38, &e 
§ Jude, 3. 


* Romans, v. 8. 
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circle, we purpose to dedicate this new monastery, in May, to a similar ob- 
ject, that it may be a school of training in science, as well as the practices of 
piety, to those whom the clergy of that district may place over the education 
of the younger portion of their flocks. 

The immediate erection of this monastery is an object deserving of your 
zeal and charitable contributions. I know the variety of claims upon you; 
but recollect that in contributing to these institutions vou will be reviving the 
best and happiest times of the catholic church, and affording unalloyed com- 
fort to the children of misfortune. It is much better to contribute something 
voluntarily towards these pious institutions, which will be entirely under the 
control of yourselves, and regulated by the discipline of the catholic church, 
without any interference on the part of its enemies, than to be subject, as you 
otherwise would be, to an arbitrary and indefinite taxation, enforced by pro- 
testant patrons, or some catholics, perhaps, equally indifferent to their religion, 
and who, as we have already seen in the brief period of the working of the 
systems of education and of poor laws, would shew the most reckless indiffer- 
ence to the poor in their anxiety to make extravagant provisions for expensive 
political retainers. : 

Not so with the humble followers of St. Francis, who are to conduct these 
establishments. Underthem you will have no jobbing patrons, rivalling each 
other in their efforts to add to the local taxation, and to obtain the sanction 
of higher officers for the excessive imposts. Practising, with their other 
vows, that of evangelical poverty, their habits and mode of living will be so 
simple that, without any exaggeration, more than sixty of those meritorious 
individuals will be supported for what would go to one sinecure officer under 
a system first recommending itself by treacherous gratuities, but which, like 
all such systems, terminate, after trenching on religious liberty, in grinding 
and compulsory taxation.* You are all animated, we are sure, by a pure zeal 
for protecting, at all hazards, our holy religion. You are anxious to suffer the 
little children to come to you, of whom it is particularly said that “ of such 
is the kingdom of God.”+ Aid, then, those rising asylums of faith and piety. 
In doing so, you will be protecting, not only your religion, but likewise your 
properties, from arbitrary imposts; so true is the saying of our Divine 
Redeemer, “‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”} You will not forget to offer up your humble and 
fervent prayers to the Almighty, that he may pour choicest blessings upon 
those individuals who have generously devoted a portion of their patrimony to 
the truly religious education of the poor, and the protection, as well as the 
propagation, of the catholic religion. 

“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of God, andthe com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.’’—2 Corinthians, 
xiii. 13. Your faithful servant in Christ, 


+ Joun, Arcusisnor or Tuam. 
St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, Feast of St. Vigilius, 1839. 
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* To convince you of this important truth, I refer you to the bill of the 1!th of 
June, 1835, entitled, ‘‘ A Bill for the Establishment of a Board of National Educa- 
tion, and the Advancement of Elementary Education in Ireland.” I trust the 
spirited editor of the Freeman's Journal, devoted as it is to the interests of the 
catholic religion, will publish the entire of this awful bill, that all may see the tre- 
mendous and despotic powers that are assumed, not only over the entire education, 
but likewise over the properties of the people. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cathedral ..........cscceseseeceeeeeseceees Jan, 26. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Anstis, M. .....ccccrseses BAe Exeter Oxford Hereford 
Atkinson, T. ......02002. BA. Lincoln Oxford Hereford 
Coope, H. G.......000.. BA. Christ Church Oxford Hereford 
Downing, H........00«04 BA. Trinity Oxford Hereford 
Garland, N. A. ....e008 BA. Christ Church Oxford Hereford 
Lingwood, T. J......... B.A» Christ's Camb. Hereford 
Mathias, J. D. ......008 B.Ae Brasennose Oxford Hereford 
Phelps, R. .....s0seeeeeee MeAs Sidney Sussex Camb. Hereford 
Stamer, H.....ce0cceseee BAe Trinity Dublin Hereford 
PRIESTS. 
Hogg, T. J....se00eeee0e8 BAe Corpus Christi Camb. Hereford 
Mapleton, J. H...... eee BA. Worcester Oxford Hereford 
Mason, H. B......000.... BA» Christ’s Camb. Hereford 
Newton, W. ......ee0008 B.A. Balliol Oxford Hereford 
Nevins, W. Hereford 
Taylor, W. .....00. esesese B.A All Souls’ Oxford Hereford 


The Lord Bishop of Lichfield will hold an Ordination on Sunday, the 8th of March. 

The Bishop of Peterborough will hold his next Ordination on Sunday, the 15th of 
March. 

The Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination in London on Sunday, the 3lst of May. 


RESIGNATIONS, 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Baseley, D........0¢ Cranford St. John R. Northam, Peterbo. Bishop of Lincoln 
Hewlett, J. T. J., the Head Mastership of Abingdon Free Grammar School, 

Ole, EB. ..ccees «.. Templeton R. Devon Exeter Sir W.T. Pole, Bart. 
Preedy, B.......... Willersey R. Glouces. Gl. & Br. Mrs. Cooper 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Darnell, William ...... 

kin, Thomas ...... 
Freeman, J. D. ecceccece 
Hassall, James ......... 


ay,— te eteercee Seececes 


Pearce, Robert, 
Pinder, Professor ...... 


Randolph, Herbert eee 


Randolph, John H., Rector of Mistley and Vicar of Bradfield, a 


re, oe 


Vou. XVII1.—March, 1840. 


One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
Chaplain to the Isle of Thanet Union. 
One of the Domestic Chaplains of Lord Viscount Doneraile. 
Chaplain to the Earl of Sefton. 
One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Howe. 
Curate of Southsea, Portsmouth. 
of —- Custos in the College of Vicars of Hereford Ca- 
thedral. 
One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 
One of the Domestic Chaplains to the Marquis of Downshire. 
ftural Dean of the 
Deanery of Tendring. 
A Minor Canon in Bristol Cathedral. 
2¥ 
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Shaw, E. B., Rector of Narborough, Leicestershire, a Rural Dean of the Northern 
Part of the Deanery of Guthlaxton, 


Singleton, J. ........04 Chaplain of the Union Workhouse, Linton. 
Strange, William ...... The Head Mastership of Abingdon Free Grammar Schoul. 
Taylor, Re A.....cccccees Chaplain to the Mayor of Bristol. 


Tuson, F. E. ............. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Huntingdon 
Williams, C. K., Master of the Grammar School at Plympton, one of the Inspectors 
of Schools in the Diocese of Exeter. 


, 
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i PREFERMENTS. 

i Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
cf Baldwin, Wm...... Kilfaughbey V. Ross The Bishop 
7 Brewster, W....... Widdrington P.C. Northam. Durham Lord Vernon 


§ St. Thomas P. C. 
@ Stockport 


Birchall, Joseph... Church Kirk P, C. Lancas Chester Hage ore ie 


Bellairs, — .....0..- Chester Chester 


Brigham, Charles. § ge pee Green, near! Westmor, Chester Ed. Riddell, Esq. 
endal \ 
Collyer, Robert..... Gisleham R. Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
Demainbray, F.... Barcheston R. Warwick Worces. Mrs. Snow 
Ovington R. w. Al- 
Freeland, Heury.. — C. & Su- Essex London John Fisher, Esq. 
. muury KR. (juxta 
Clare) 
Freer, Rich. L...... | Mansellaecy V. Hereford Hereford Sir R. Price, Bart. 
Haddon, Thos. C. Tunstall P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Hogg, ‘I’. J......... Clunbury P. C. Salop. Heref. Earl Powys 
Kennaway, Chas. Edward, Incumbent of the New Church, called Christchurch, Lans. 
downe, Cheltenham 
net eg . 
Lea, George........ se + Chureh P. C. ’ Warwick L.& C. Bishop of Worcester 
irmingham 4 
Maine, J. Thos....  Brinkbill R. Lincoln Lineoln  R. Cracroft, Esq. 
Martin, G. -cccocces St. Martin’s R.Exeter Devon Exeter D.& C. of Exeter 
Maurice, Thomas ear “ * t Glouces. G1& Br. Rev. R. Ashe 
Moore, Thomas.... ger onal RR. Cork The Bishop 
Parr, John Owen... Preston V. Lancas. Chester — of Hulmes 
»xhibition 
Phayre, M.......00. Threapwood P. C. Flint Chester Bishop of Chester 
Quarry, John...... Kilimacabea V. Ross The Bishop 
Roberts, John...... Templeton R. Devon Exeter Sir W. T. Pole, Bart. 
aie or G. Yc ranford St.John R. Northam. Peterb. Bp. of ,Peterborough 
» Batbrnccccccses 4 
Shuttleworth, EE... Penzance P. C. Cornwall Exeter Corporation 
Stewart, Alex...... Aghadown V. Ross The Bithep 
Stewart, John...... Templetrine R. Cork J. C. Kearney, Esq, 
Tucker, W.......... St. Pancras R. Exeter Devon Exeter D.& C. of Exeter 
Turner, G. Thos... Monewden R. Suffolk Norwich A. Archdeckne, Esq 
Vivyan, T. H. ... Penzance P. C. Cornwall Exeter Corporation 
Webb, J. B......... Dundarro R. Cork J.C. Kearney, Esq. 
Defynnock V. w. ? 
Whitehurst, E..... chapelry of Ys- Brecon Bp. of Gl. & Bristol 
U tradfellte |‘ 
Wigram, Josh...... East Tisted R. Hants Winches, Jas. Scott, Esq. 
Williams, J......... L ev : Kent Roches. Rev. H. Turmine 
Wrey, John......... Combinteignhead R. Devon Exeter I. W. Harding and 


W. Long, Esq:s. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. 


County. Diocese. Pation. 


Borrowes, Joseph, Giltown, Kildare, Ireland, 
D'Avenant, Jas. Henry, of Stubwood Lodge, Hungerford, C. of Ham, Wilts 


Heneglwys Rw. 


Evans, Thos. seeree Trewalchmai Cc. 


f Anglesey Bangor Bishop of Bangor 


Heathcote, Ralph, East Bridgford, Nottinghamshire 
Howell, Alfred, at Torquay, late C. of Sedgeley, Staffordshire 


St Anne & Agnes w. 
St. John Zachary, 
Aldersgate Within 
R. London 

Jones, J. T......... Kilmacabea V. 


re: . Ruckinge R. 
Keith, Patrick..... & Stalesfield V. 


Hutchins, John.... 


Kent Canter. 


Bishop of London & 


»London Midd. 1 D.&C. of St. Paul's 


alternately 
Ross Ross 


The Bishop 
Abp. of Canterbury 


Marsham, Hon. J , D.D., Prebendary of Rochester and Wells, and Canon of Windsor 


Melbuish, John B., Poughill, Devon. 


Nurse, John, C. of Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 


O'Donovan, Morgan, Dundarro R. 
Dodding Green near 


Rutter, Henry..... Kendal 


Cork J. C. Kearney, Esq. 
? Westmor. Chester Edw. Riddell, Esq. 


Shepherd, John, Lecturer of St. Giles-in-the-fields 
Sneyd, 'T., Lavy V. County of Cavan, Ireland 


( Ashburnham V. w. 
Warneford, Edw... ) Penshurst R. 


Sussex Chiches. Earl of Ashburnham 


¢ and Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral 


Way, L., late of Stansted Park, Sussex. 
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February 1. 

At a meeting of the delegates, appointed to 
determine on the adjudication of the premiums 
for the designs for the Randolph Galleries and 
Taylor Building, holden on Tuesday jast, it 
was resolved that the plans marked No. 6, 
CR. C., subject to future improvements in 
matters of detail, should be sulmitted for the 
approbation of coavocation, and that the pre- 
mum of 1002. be assigned to the above-men- 
tioned plan. Resolved, also, that the second 
premium of 50/. be assigned to the plans marked 
No, 12, and signed J. Plowman, jun. The 
plans No. 6 are now known to have been de- 
signed by Mr. Cockerell, the architect to the 
bank; those of No. 12 are the production of 
Mr. Plowman, the architect, of this city. The 
whole number of plans originally sent in 
amounted to twenty-eight. 

_ Ina convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
it was agreed that the sum of 1502. be paid out 
of the University chest to the Signor Enrico 
Mayer, of Florence, in consideration of that 
gentleman resigning into the immediate posses- 
sion of the University the collection of paint- 
ings, busts, books, &c., bequeathed by the late 
Rev. Robert Finch, M.A., formerly of Balliol 
College, instead of detaining them, as under 


the terms of the will he is entitled to do, at his 
residence in Italy, during his life. 

The Lord Almoner’s Reader in Arabic com- 
menced a course of lectures in the Clarendon, 
at 12 o'clock, on Wednesday, January 29. 

In a convocation holden yesterday, it was 
unanimously resolved to affix the seal of the 
University to a petition to the House of Com- 
mons for Church Extension in England and 
Wales. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew will lecture 
during the present term in the book of Eccle- 
siastes, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 

On Tuesday last, Travers Twiss, Esq., 
B.C.L., Fellow of University College, was 
called to the of barrister-at-law, by the 
Hon, Society of Lincoln’s- Inn, 

Under the will of the Rev. Thomas Whit- 
field, B.D., for many years Rector of Wint r- 
bourne, Glou-estershire, formerly of Pyfield, 
Berks, and late Fellow of St. John's College, 
an honorarium of 501. is appointed to be given 
to every member of the college, not being on 
the foundation, who shall be placed iu the first 
class at the public examinations. — ted 

The following gentlemen of this University 
were on Thursda last called to the degree of 
barrister-at-law by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn :-—John Lucena Ross Kettle,B.C.L., 
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Fellow of Lincoln College ; Gordon Whitbread, 
Esq., B.A. of Brasennose College ; Edward 
Thornton, Esq., M.A., Student of Christ 
Church. 

Rotts Covar, Jax. 24.— The President 
and Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
v. Ward. — Injunction. — Mr. Cooper said, 
during the long vacation, his lordship, on an 
application by Sir Charles Wetherell, granted 
an injunction restraining Mr. Ward, a gentle- 
man of the bar, from publishing the statutes of 
Magdalen College. The affidavits on which 
that injunction was — stated that the 
statutes were the exclusive ay of the 
college, and that there was only one authentic 

. which was kept in the Bodleian Library, 
which copy belonged to the college. Now on 
that affidavit his lordship very properly directed 
an injunction to issue ; but it had since been 
discovered that other copies of the statutes were 
in existence. One copy was to be found at the 
British Museum, and therefore he had the au- 
thority of his learned friend, Sir Charles We- 
therell, to inform the court that he could not 
attempt to support the injunction. Mr. Wake- 
field held a brief in the case, but he must ad- 
mit the injunction could not be sustained. The 
Master of the Rolls said, when the application 
was made he granted the injunction with great 
reluctance; but he felt bound to do so, as he 
considered it was a subject that called for in- 
vestigation. The injunction, under the cir- 
cumstances which had been stated, must be 
dissolved. Injunction dissolved. 

February 8. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the following gentlemen were unanimously ap- 
roved as examiners for the Latin Universit 
Scholarship for the present year :—Rev. R. W. 
Jelf, D.D., Canon of Christ Church ; Rev. G. 
Fuller Thomas, M.A., Tutor of Worcester 
College : Rev. T. Legh Claughton, M. A., Fel- 

low of Trinity College. 

In a con tion holden at the same time, 
the Rev. John Ashworth Ashworth, M.A., 
Fellow of Brasennose College, was nominated a 
Public Examiner in Disciplinis Mathematicis 
et Physicis; and the Rev. William Edward 
Jelf, M.A., and Student of Christ Church, a 
Public Examiner in Literis Humanioribus, 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. Edward John 
Pogson, Fellow of St. John’s College. 

‘iieers of Arts—Mark Pattison, Fellow of 
Lincoln College ; Thomas James Brown, Fel- 
low of New College ; Rev. Richard Stanley, 
Brasennose College; Rev. Robert Wm. Smith, 
Scholar of Jesus College ; Francis Henry Deane, 
Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts—William Holland, Lin- 
coln College, grand compounder ; James Fraser, 
Scholar of Lincoln College ; Arthur Baynham, 
Pembroke College; Robert Shapland Hunt, 
Exeter College ; Robert Henry Gray, Student 
of Christ Church ; Vernon Page, Student of 
Christ Church; Charles Smith, Student of 
Christ Charch ; Samuel Hay Cooke, Student 
of Christ Church ; George Marshall, S:udent 
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of Christ Church; Charles Walter Albyn Na. 
pier, Christ Church ; Henry Brancker, Wad- 
am College; John Cave Browne, Wadham 
College; William Beckett, Trinity College. 
At a convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, it was agreed that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 80l. be paid yearly from the general 
fund of the University, for the general expenses 
of the Ashmolean Museum, the particulars of 
the expenditure to be submitted to the curators 
at their annual visitation ; and members of the 
University henceforward to have free admission 
to the collection. 


sal for a new prize, in a letter from 
the Bishop of Caleutta to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor :-— 
Bishop's Palace, Calcutta, June 12,1839. 
To the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 


Rev. Ma. Viczr-CuHancector, 


1. 1 am requested by a gentleman of the civil 
service of the Hon. the East India Company, 
in this presidency, to submit the p lof a 
pr ze for the members of the University, if you 
should see fit to accept of the same. 

2. The subject on which this gentleman 
(who begs me to suppress his name ) is desirous 
of proposing a prize, is thus described in 
letter to myself. 

“ For the best refutation of Hinduism in its 
main systems, both exoteric and esoteric; to 
consist of such arguments, and be conveyed in 
that form of address, which are most suited to 
Indian genius, modes of thinking, and state of 
knowledge, and most likely to conviction 
to the understanding and heart of the Indian 
Pundit ; together with such a statement of the 
evidences of Christianity as may be most suit- 
able to the mental and moral character of 
learned Hindus, and the state of information 
among them ; the whole treatise being so con- 
stituted as, together with the more necessary 
and essential arguments, to furnish also, judi- 
ciously interwoven, those elementary principles 
of morals, natural theology, metaphysics, histo- 
rical evidence, &c. &c., and those historical 
facts which the perverted condition of the 
Hindu intellect, and its want of correct histo- 
rical information, may render indispensable, in 
order to the clear apprehension of the reasoning 
which is to form the principal subject of the 
treatise. 

“ Any considerations connected with the sub- 
ject, which the writer may think interesting and 
important to the European reader, but which 
have not adirect bearing on the primary object 
of the treatise, (the conversion of learned and 
philosophical Hindus to Christianity, ) might 
be thrown into an —, 

3. The gentleman lodged 2007. sterling 
in the banking house of Messrs. Robarts, 
Curtis, and Co., which will be paid to your 
order, at a moment's notice, - a check drawn 
by the Rev. D. Wilson, Vicar, Islington, 
London. 

4. The pro 
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or wembers to whom the prize should be pro- 
. He supposes that justice cannot be done 
to the subject in less than three or four hundred 
- and he wishes that the successful can- 
ote should print a certain number of copies 
of the essay at the direction of the University. 

5. The gentleman further suggests that Mr. 
Professor Wilson, and Dr. Mill, late Principal 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta, might be advan- 
tageously ref to by persons intending to 
write for the prize, with respect to the best 
works to be consulted for information on the 
nature of Hinduism, and the state of sentiment 
and morals in India. 

6. He states to me, also, that he is anxious 
to draw the attention of academical youth to 
the consideration of the welfare of India, and 
wishes the projected work to be adapted for 
learned Hindus, i. e., both such as are learned 
in their own religious and philosophical litera- 
ture, and those who have received a good 
English education, The treatise should, in 
short, be in such a form, as to be at once, 
without further preparation or modification, a 
suitable work to be put into the hands of the 
English-reading natives, and also fit for trans- 
lation into Sanscrit; and, with the latter 
view, it would, we think, be advisable to have 
it written in the form of dialogue, the different 
parts of the subject being introduced by ques- 
tions or objections from a pupil, and ex- 
pounded in his teacher’s reply. 

7. But all these intimations are intended to 
be entirely subordinate to the judgment of 
yourself, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and the heads 
of houses, and the proposer of the prize will be 
perfectly satisfied in whatever way his main 
object shall be carried into effect. 

8. I cannot close this letter without tender- 
ing my grateful acknowledgments to the Uni- 
versity for all their consideration to myself 
since my matriculation the Ist of May, 1798; 
and to assure them that it is with no slight 
feelings of gratification I find myself called 
upon, in this distant country, to be the chan- 
nel of communication with them on so impor- 
tant and deeply interesting a subject.—I have 
the honour to be, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, your 
obedient, humble servant, D. Caucurra. 





Mr. John Taylor, and Mr. George Monat 
Keith Ellerton, scholars of Brasennose College, 
have been appointed exhibitioners on Mr. 
Hulme’s foundation. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. John Marsh, 
scholar of New College, was admitted a civ:- 
lian fellow ; and, at the same time, Mr. Wm. 
Edmund Crawford Austin (from Winchester ) 
was admitted a scholar of that college. 

On Friday last, John Coke Fowler, Esq., 
S.C.L., scholar of Pembroke College, was 
called to the degree of Barrister-at-Civil-Law, 
by the Honourable Society of the laner Temple. 

On Saturday list, William Frederick Lewis, 
Esq., B.A. of St. Mary Hall, and Richard 
Thomas Maddison, Esq., B.A. of University 
College, were called to the degree of Barrister- 


at-Law, by the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple. 


February 5. 

On Wednesday last, in full convocation, a 
loyal and dutiful Address of Congratulation to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, on the auspicious 
event of her marriage with Prince Albert, was 
unanimously agreed to, and a delegacy ap- 
pointed to present the same to Her Majesty on 
the throne, 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
Mr. Cockerell’s plans for the Randolph Gal- 
leries and Taylor Building were approved. 

In the same convocation a prize of 2002, for 
an essay in refutation of Hinduism, proposed 
- be gentleman of the Civil Service of the Hon. 

st India Company, through the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, was accepted. We have reason to 
believe that Professor Wilson will give a few pub- 
lic lectures on this subject, and thus afford some 
valuable information on the nature of Hinduism 
and the state of sentiment and morals in India, 
to those who may be desirous of becoming 
competitors. The compositions are to be de- 
livered on or before the 14th of January, 1842, 
and all candidates must be members of the 
University, having their names on the books 
of some college or hall, on the day of sending 
in their essays. 

Ina congregation holden the same day, the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Edward Everard 
Rushworth, Fellow of St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. Edward Daubeny, 
es A of Maptelen College; Rev. Charles 
Tombs, Scholar of Pembroke College; the 
Hon. Charles Leslie Courtenay, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts—Robert Smith, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; James Barclay, Christ Church ; 
Charles Augustus Fowler, Oriel College. 

At the same time, the Rev. Chas. Henry 
Hartshorne, M.A. of St. Jolin'’s College, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the Rev. William 
Henry Price, M.A., Scholar of Pembroke 
College, was admitted a fellow of that society, 
on the foundation of Thomas Tesdale, Esq. 

The same day, Mr. William Green was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Pembroke College, on the 
foundation of Cutler Boulter. 

On Monday last, the Rev. Henry Highton, 
B.A., was elected and admitted a Fellow of 
Queen’s College, on Mr. Michel's foundation. 

Axcuitecturat Soctety.—At a meeting 
held on Wednesday last, the Rev. the Master of 
University College in the chair, the following 
books were presented :— 

Woolnoth s History of Canterbury Cathedral, 
by Mr. Vulliamy. 

The third edition of the Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. Parker. 

Pugin’s Examples of Gothic Architecture, 
, some undergraduate members of Exeter 

llege. 


A very interesting communication was read 
by the chairman, from the Rev. Mr. Tucker, 
formerly of C.C.C., now a missionary at Ma- 
dras, requesting the society, in the name of the 
church in India, tofurnish designs for several 
parish churches, and drawings of details, with 
a view to the introduction of Gothic architec- 
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ture into India, and stating that no less than 
eight parish churches are in immediate con. 
templation in the diocese of Madras alone. A 
letter was also read from Mr. Hussey, of Bir- 
mingham, a member of the society, whose ad- 
vice had been requested by the committee, con- 
taining some useful suggestions for carrying 
this plan into effect, recommending that the 
drawings should be lithographed, and that the 
society should request the aid of the friends of 
the church in India not only in Oxford, but in 
Cambridge and other places, towards the ac- 
complishment of so important an object. 

The following new members were elected :-— 
Rev. H. B. Williams, New College; Rev. 
Walter Tireman, Magdalen College; Rev. W. 
Fortescue, New College; Rev. John Ley, Exe- 
ter College; Rev. John Walliams, Jesus Col- 
lege. 

The meetings during this term will be held 
on Wednesday, the 26th instant; Wednesday, 
March the 1]th; and Wednesday, March the 
25th. 

February 22. 

Pemeroxe Cottece.—There will be an 
election in Pembroke College, on Thursday, 
the 12th of March, for an exhibitioner on the 
foundation of Mr, Oades, Candidates must 
not have exceeded the age of 19, certificates of 
which, and good conduct, must be presented to 
the master, or vicegerent, on or before Tuesday, 
the 10th, when the examinations will begin. 

University Cotirce.—- An election to 
three scholarships, now vacant in this college, 
will be holden on Friday, March the 20th. 
One, on Sir Simon Bennet’s foundation, is 
open to persons born within the province of 
Canterbury, and two are open without any li- 
mitation as to place of birth. The examina- 
tion will commence on Tuesday, the 17th, and 
candidates are required to present in person to 
the master, the usual testimonials of good con- 
duct from their respective colleges or schools, 
together with certificates of their baptism, on 
or before Monday, March the 16th. 

In a convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
Addresses of Congratulation to His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and to Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, on the recent 
nuptials of Her Most Gracious Majesty, were 
uninimously agreed to. 

In the same convocation, the seal of the Uni- 
versity was affixed to a power of attorney, con- 
stituting Mr. F. J. Morrell and Mr. W. Biddle, 
attorneys, in order to demand, on the part of 
the University, and under the advice of an emi. 
nent counsel, possession of certain linds at 
Boulter’s Lock, near Maidenhead, which have 
been entered upon by the Thames Navigation 
Commissioners ; and to do other things neces- 
sary for maintaining the rights of the Univer- 
sity in that quarter, and obtaining compensa- 
tion for property which has been taken. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the nomination of the Rev. John Ashworth 
Ashworth, M.A., Fellow of Brasennose Col- 
lege, to be a Public Examiner in Disciplin’s 

Mathematicis et Physicis was unanimous’ y 
approved. ; 


In a congregation holden at the same time, 
the following degrees were conferred :-— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. Henry ol- 
loway, Fellow of New College. 

» Masters of Arts—Rev. Robert Francis Bute 
Rickards, Balliol College, grand compounder ; 
Hon. Edward Cecil Curzon, Christ Chureh ; 
Rev. Henry Mills, Balliol College; Rev. Geo. 
Carter, St. John’s College; Rev. Charles 
Henry Tyler, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts—William Lewis Wigan, 
Christ Church; Brownlow Charles Warren, 
Exeter College. 

In a convocation holden yesterday, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were nominated asa delegacy 
to carry into effect, in conjunction with the 
vice-chancellor and proctors for the time being, 
the plans approved by convocation for the eree- 
tion of the Taylor Building and the University 
Galleries; with powers to confer with the 
architect as to the improvements in matters ot 
detail ; to arrange the contracts with builders ; 
and (in the event of these contracts being «p- 
proved by convocation) to defray all expenses 
of the Taylor Building out of the Taylor Fund, 
in pursuance of the will of Sir Robert ‘Taylor ; 
to employ in aid of the Randolph Fund such 
moneys, the property of the University, as may 
be available for that purpose; and to transact 
any other business which may be necessary for 
the completion of the projected buildings ; sub- 
mitting their accounts annually for the ap- 
proval of the delegates of accounts :— The Prin- 
cipal of St. Alban Hall; the Master of Uni- 
versity; the Warden of Merton; Dr. Kidd; 
the Warden of all Souls’ ; Mr. Liddell, Student 
of Christ Church. This proposition was op- 
posed, (chiefly on the ground that it would be 
an ill application of the funds of the University 
Press, ) but carried by a considerable majority, 
the numbers being— Placet, 72; Non Placet, 
53. 

Edward Wells, Esq., M.A., Fellow of New 
College, was elected Radcliffe Fellow, in the 
— of Dr. Hammick, on the 31st of January 
ast. 

—e——— 


CAMBRIDGE. 
February 1. 

Smith's Prizes. —The result of the re-exami- 
nation of Messrs. Goodwin and Woolley tor the 
second prize, as announced to take place last 
week, has confirmed the place of the former 
gentleman ; the prizemen are, Ist Ds. Ellis, 
2nd Ls. Goodwin. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts — The Hon. 
A. W. Noel, Trinity College. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. N. Meeres, 
St. John’s College. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law—Rev. Reginald 
Younge, Catharine Hall. 

At the same congregation, the following grace 
passed the Senate :—‘ To affix the seal to 4 
deed setting forth the consent of the University 
to the giving up of certain old inclosure speci- 
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fied therein, to be allotted under the act of par- 
liament for enclosing the parish of Barton.” 
On Thursday last, being the anniversary of 
King Charles’ Martyrdom, a sermon was 
ched at Great St. Mary's, by the Master of 
Roaanedl College, from Proverbs, xiv. 34. 


February 15. 


At acongregation on Wednesday last, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—C, J. Drage, Emmanuel ; 
C. Sanderson, St. John’s; A. Annand, Jesus. 
Bachelor of Aris—F. W. Ellis, Trinity. 

At the same congregation, the following 


graces passed the Senate :— 


‘To sanction a pet tion to the Chancellor for 
the purpose of obtaining for Mr. Pepys, of St. 
John's College, the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity by Royal Mandate. 

Also to confirm the following report of the 
Fitzwilliam Syndicate :— 

“ That Mr. Basevi has certified to the Vice- 
Chancellor that Mr. Baker has executed works 
in the building of the Fitzwilliam Museum to 
the value of 34,000/., or thereabouts; and Mr. 
Basevi has thereupon recommended that a sum 
of 5000/. be now paid to Mr. Baker on account 
of the said works, in addition to the sum of 
25,5000. already paid to him on that account. 

“That although the above-mentioned sum 
of 5000/, exceeds the instalment which Mr. 
Baker is at present entitled to demand accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract, the Syndics, 
under the circumstances stated in Mr. Basevi's 
certificate and letter, beg leave to recommend 
to the Senate that the sum be paid to Mr. 
Baker, provided that he is willing to agree that 
the balance to be retained by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor until six months after Mr. Basevi shall 
have duly certified the entire completion of the 
works, shall, according to the terms of the con- 
tract, be not less than 10 per cent. upon the 
whole amount of the contract; and that Mr. 
Baker's sureties are willing to agree that the 
payment of the sum of 5000/., as above pro- 

wed, shall not affect or impair their present 
iability under the contract.” 

The Syndies further recommend — 

* That Mr. Basevi be authorized to order 
the execution, at a cost not exceeding 10001., 
of certain works at the Fitzwil'iam Museum 
not included in Mr. Baker's contract ; it bein 
advisable that such works should be complete: 
previously to making any further contracts for 
the finishing of the building.” 

At a congregation yesterday, the following 
grace passed the Senate :— 

To present an address to Her Majesty the 
Queen upon Her Majesty’s marriage. 


February 22. 


_ At the congregation on Monday last, a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons was unani- 
mously agreed to in favour of Church Exten- 
sion in England and Wales. 

Bell's Scholarships—The Vice-Chancellor 
has given notice that an election of two scholars 
upon this foundation will take place on Friday, 
the 3rd of April next. That the members of 


any college, (except King's College and Trinity 
Hall, ) sons or orphans of clergymen, who were 
admitted between the commencements of 1838 
and 1839, may be candidates. The candidates 
are required to signify their intention of offer- 
ing themselves on or before Saturday next, the 
29th instant, in a Latin epistle, to be presented 
to each of the electors, who are :—The Vice- 
Chancellor, the Regius Professor of Divinity, 
the Regius Professor of Civil Law, the Luea- 
sian Professor, and the Public Orator.—The 
examination will commence on Monday, the 
9th of March, at ten o'clock, at the Law 
Schools. 


ee | 


DURHAM. 


_—- 


February 13. 


At a Convocation holden on Tuesday last, 
the following persons were admitted ad eundem 
by a vote of the House :—The Right Rev. 
J. Bowstead, D.D., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield; Rev. S| A. Fyler, M.A., Trinity, 
Oxford ; Rev. W. Bates, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ's, Cambridge. 

The following persons were presented and 
admitted ad eundem; —E. Elder, M.A., 
Balliol, Oxford, Head-Master of Durham 
Grammar School; H. R. Ridley, B.A., Uni- 
versity, Oxford; E. H. Adamson, B.A., Lin- 
coln, Oxford. 

A grace was passed for permitting R, A. 
Thompson, an engineer student, to become a 
student in arts, according to sect. 12 of the 
es for students in civil engineering 
and mining. 

The following regulations were passed re- 
lating to University Fellowships :— 

The following persons shall be eligible to 
Fellowships :— 

1. All students who at the public examina- 
tion for the degree of B. A. have been placed in 
either of the first or second classes, or have 
been recommended as eligible by the exami- 
ners. Such students shall be eligible for three 
years from the date of their examination. 

2. All Bachelors of Arts, who at the public 
examination for the degree of M. A., have been 

laced in either of the first classes, or have 

n recommended as eligible by the examiners. 
Such students shall be eligible for two years 
from the date of their examination. 

From the persons thus qualified, the Warden 
and Senate shall elect the individual who in 
their judgment is most likely by his talents 
attainments, and character, to be useful an 
creditable to the University. In making their 
election, they shall have due regard to the can- 
didate’s place in the class-list ; and they shall 
have eutesiae, if they think fit, to subject the 
candidates to a either by themselves 
or by persons whom they may appoint. — 

The vegeler time for section be in the 
Michaelmas Term ; but elections may be held, 
if the Warden and Senate think it desirable, at 
any other period of the year. 
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The Warden and Senate shall have authority 
to settle the form of admission to a Fellowship. 

The Fellows shall be under the government 
of the Warden, and, if required by him, shall 
reside. But no Fellow shall be deprived of his 
stipend, or forbidden to reside, or removed 
from his Fellowship, without the consent of 
the Senate. 

A apo shall be eg by marriage, 
or by holding preferment, office, or property, 
real or personal, producing 3001. a~year or up- 
wards, But in every case where a Fellowship 
is vacated before the expiration of the full term 
of six years, the Warden and Senate shall have 
authority to grant to the retiring Fellow a year 
of grace, or such portion of a year as they may 
think fit. 

Every Fellow shall proceed regularly to the 
degree of M.A., unless he shall obtain the con- 
sent of the Warden and Senate to proceed to 
degrees in another facul If he neglects to 
do so within a reasonable time, the Warden 
shall have authority to declare the Fellowship 
vacant. 

A Fellowship shall not be tenable with a 
Foundation Studentship. 

With respect to the students who have already 

the examination for the degree of B.A. or 

1.A., and who will therefore not come under 

the above regulations, the Warden and Senate 

shall have authority to make out a list of those 

who shail be eligible to Fellowships, and deter- 

mine the time during which they shall be eli- 
gible. 

— 


DUBLIN. 


TRINITY CoLteacr, 1840. 
Hilary Term Examinations. 

N.B. The Names of the successful Candidates 
in the same rank of honour (in each de- 
partment throughout the several classes), 
are arranged, not in the order of merit, 
but in the order of their standing on the 
College Books. 


SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 


Howovurns tw Sciznce.—First rank: Pur- 
cell, Edward.— Second rank: Bunting, Anto- 
ny; Barker, John ; Clarke, Frederick. 

P Howrovurs 1N pi neg ee pa we 
; , George; Haynes, Michael.— 

ot ys, Pang Wm. E.; Barrett, Isaac ; 
Sandels, Thomas. 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 


Howours tx Scirwce.— First rank: Dick- 
son, Benjamin; Poole, Hewitt Robert ; Towns- 
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end, Richard; Gibbon, Charles Iliffe. — Se. 
cond rank: Mr. Foster, James T. Leslie ; Mr. 
Crofton, Denis; Martin, John Wise; Willock, 
William Alexander; Purser, Edward ; Colles, 
William Morris; Clancy, William Henry ; 
Walsh, Michael H. 

Honours 1n Crassics.— First rank : Ro- 
binson, George A. F. ; M‘Blaine, Frederick ; 
Ingram, John Kells.— Second rank: Johns, 
Alexander ; Hamilton, Hugh Staples; Poole, 
Hewitt Robert; Gollock, James; Smythe, 
George Christopher; M‘Leavy, William. 


SENIOR FRESHMEN. 


Honours 1n Scrence.— First rank: Mr. 
Watson, Richard; Hancock, Wm. Neilson ; 
Whiteford, Edward ; Steele, William ; Shaw, 
George Ferdinand.— Second rank: Mr.Cogan, 
William Henry; Gilcreest, Philip Jeremiah ; 
Lendrick, Charles Francis; Twigg, Thomas. 

Honours in Ctassics. — First rank: 
Faussett, Andrew ; Tandy, Charles Henry; 
Groves, Henry Charles ; Dobbin, William Pe- 
ter Hume; Twigg, Thomas; Moffett, Thomas 
William ; Duck, John Hare.— Second rank : 
Woodroffe, John Edward; Hancock, William 
Neilson ; Doyle, William ; Nash, Francis Her- 
bert; Barry, Edward ; Woods, Robert ; Bell, 
Charles Lucas; Archer, Henry Benjamin; 
Beaurepaire, Walter Herbert ; Sharkey, Jobn ; 
Copeland, William ; M‘Carthy, Charles F. 


JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 


Honours 1x Science. — First rank: 
MacDonnell, Charles Eustace ; Lee, Richard ; 
Sullivan, Edward ; Murphy, William Kavan ; 
Willes, William Henry ; Levis, John Samuel ; 
Hemphill, Charles Hare ; Battersby, William ; 
Collins, John. — Second rank: Dowling, 
Charles ; Moeran, Thomas; Bagot, George ; 
Rombaut, William ; Meara, Daniel; Fleming, 
Beecher Lionel; Tibeaudo, Oliver ; Watson, 
Francis; Mason, Henry Monekins ; M‘Gloin, 
Francis ; Gilmore, A. G.; Dolan, John Alex- 
ander. 

Honours 1n Crassics.— First rank: Mr. 
Farrell, James Thomas; Hemphill, Charles 
Hare ; Battersby, William; Black, Charles 
Ingham ; Gilmore, John; Alcorn, William. — 
Second rank: Mr. Pigott, John; Moeran, 
Thomas; Lee, Richard; Murphy, William 
Kavan; Hodder, John Thomas; Wiles, Wil- 
liam Henry; Whitestone, Aug. F. ; Earle, 
Francis ; ‘Dolan, John Alexander; Calcott, 
William agg Dwyer, Phil. ; Corken, 
William John ; Smith, rge; Bryans, Wil- 
liam ; Dallas, Richard ; M‘Carthy, Michael 
Felix ; Galvin, John. 

Cuartes Hare, 


Senior Lecturer. 
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MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. E. F. 
Witts, Wood Stanway V., Gloucestershire ; of 
Rev. C. Herbert, the Grove, Clapham Com- 
mon; of Rev. R. Clayton, Northumberland- 
street, Newcastle; of Rev. T. Lawson, Seaton 
Carew, Durham ; of Rev.G.L. Hamilton, Rub 
Lodge, Malvern Wells; of Rev. T. H. Steel, 
the Grove, Harrow ; of Venerable Archdeacon 
Pope, of Jamaica, in Bryanstone-square ; of 
Rey. J. W. Warter, West Tarring V., Sussex ; 
of Rev. J. Lincoln Galton, Devonshire-place ; 
of Rev. G. J. Majendie, Headington R., Wilts ; 
of Rev. F. J. Wethered, Henley, Berks ; of 
Rev. W. Scott, Shapwick V., Dorset ; of Rev. 
G. T. Smith, Uffenhue V., Devon; of Rev. 
F. Du Boulay, Lawhitton R., Cornwall; of 
Rev. Charles B, Pearson ; of Ven. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, Brightstone R., Isle of Wight; 
of Rev. T. Dale, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; of Rev. 
F. Fane, Wormsley; of Rev. W. Wayman, 
Great Thurlow V., Norfolk ; of Rev. Wil- 
loughby Rooke ; of Rev. W. Smith, Overbury 
V.3 of Rev. J. R. Johnson, Rattery V., 
Devon; of Rev. H, O. Cox, Beaumont-street, 
Oxford; of Rev. J. Kendall, Lanteglosby 
Fowey V., Cornwall ; of Rev. W. Fletcher, St. 
Peter's Hill, Derby; of Rev. D. ‘IT. West, 
Rushmere V., near Suis of Rev. E. Hogg, 
Fornham R.; of Rev. T. Woodrooffe, Cal- 
bourn R., Isle of Wight; of Rev. W. H. 
Wayne, Hill Cottage, Leicestershire; of Rev. 
G. W. Sicklemore, St. Lawrence V., Thanet ; 
of Rev. J. White, St. George’s Fields, Canter- 
bury; of Rev. G. Malin, Higham R., North- 
amptonshire ; of Rev. T. H. Bunbury, Whit- 
wich V., Leicestershire ; of Rev. D. Coleridge, 
Helstone, Cornwall (still-born); of Rev. F. 
B. Tate, Charing V., Kent ; of Rev. J. Simona, 
Dymock V., Gloucestershire; of Rev. A. G. 
Cornwall, Kingscote Park, Gloucestershire. 

_Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. J. H. 
Timms, Wellington-road, Regent's Park; of 
Rev. W. C. Johnson, Diptford R., near Tot- 
ness, Devon ; of Rev. Dr. Brown, Esher, Sur- 
rey; of Rev. A. Parkinson, Cawthorne P., 
Yorkshire; of Rev. E. N. Braddon, Milton 
V., near Sittingbourne ; of Rev. E. Boys, 
Charlton, near Dover; of Rev. F. H. S. Men- 
teath, Thorp Arch, Yorkshire; of Rev. J. H. 
Parlby, the Castle, Torquay ; of Rev. S. Pid- 
sley, Uplowman R., Devon; of Rev. Jeremiah 
Corteis, Shelton R., Norfolk; of Rev. J. 
5 pe of —— Allerton, Yorkshire ; 
of H. Phillips, Folkton R., Yorkshire ; 
of Rev. R. Upton, Moreton Say, Salop; of 
Rev. L. F. P. Woolpit R.; of Rev. W. 
Smith, East Tuddenham R., Norfolk ; of Rev. 
R. Sankey, Farnham; Hon and Rev. Dean 
of Windsor, Nocton, Lincolnshire ; of Rev. H. 
Hill, Rydal, Westmoreland; of Rev. C. 
Turner, Norwood; of Rev. J. Houghton, 
Matching V., Essex ; of Rev. W. H. G. Mann, 
Bowden V., Cheshire; of Rev. T. Harrison, 
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Maidstone (still-born) ; of Rev. H. Hamer, 
Pointi u R., Somerset ; of Rev. T. Davies, 
Llangadock V., Carmarthenshire ; of Rev. J. 
Gilman, Bartreston R., Kent, 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. W.C. Bishop, Minister of St. Catherine's, 
Northampton, to Janet, third d. of the late R. 
Dunbar, Esq., of Highbury-grove, London ; 
Rev. F. Latham, B.C.L., of Clare Hall, 
Camb., to Mary Anne, second d. of J. H. Day, 

-» of the Priory, St. Neot’s; Rev. H. J. 
Maltby, M.A. of Cains Coll., Camb., youngest 
son of the Bishop of = Julia Katha- 
rina, youngest d. of C. W. Bigge, Esq., of 
Linden, Northumberland , Rev. W. Q. Mont. 
gomery, of Killee, county Cork, Ireland, to 
Alice Catherine, eldest d. of the Rev. P. Slee. 
man, of Whitchurch ; Rev. J. R. Bogue, late 
of Christ's Coll., Camb., only son of the late 
Capt. Bogue, Royal Horse Artillery, to Sophia 
Elizabeth, youngest d. of Lieut.-Col. Mudge, 
R.E. ; Rev. C. M. Doughty, of Theberton 
Hall, Suffolk, to Frederica, third qd. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Frederick Hotham, M. A., 
formerly Fellow of All Souls’ Coll., r. of Den- 
nington, Suffolk, and prebendary of Rochester; 
Rev. D. J. Yonge, to Eliza Anne, d. of J. R. 
Roberts, Esq.; Rev. J. Challinor, e. of Prest- 
bury, to Louisa, second d. of the late T. Legh, 
Esq., of Adlington; Rev. A. Fitzroy, of 
Trinity Coll., Camb., R. of Fakenham, Suf- 
folk, to Emma, d. of E. F. Maitland, Exsq., of 
Park-place, Berks; Rev. A. G. How, to Clara 
Frances, eldest d. of the Rev. J. Darby, V_ of 
Skenfrith, Monmouthshire, and for twenty-six 
years c. of Epsom; Rev. C. Bradley, v. of 
Gilasbury, Brecknockshire, to Emma, d. of the 
late J. Linton, Esq., of Clapham-rise ; Hon. and 
Right Rev. H. Perey, D.D. of St. John's Coll., 
Camb., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and brother 
to the Earl of Beverley, to the Hon. Miss Hope 
Johnstone, one of the maids of honour to her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager ; Rev. C. Wal- 
lace, of Hale Lodge, Altringham, to Sarah, d. 
of the late W. 5 I Esq., of Dukinfield ; 
Rev. J. T. Baylee, B.A., Chaplain to the Sal- 
ford Union, to Mary, eMest d. of the late 8. 
Hea ., of Ashton-under-Lyne ; Rev. J. 
K. New yi Se i Se ee 
Tri t, : ?. of 8S ; . . . ay- 
hey ot a Monmouthshire, to 
Miss Jones, d. of Mr. Jones, of Rownham 
Wharf, Hotwells, Clifton; Rev. J. H. 8. Burr, 
to Jane, only child of Captain C. Gordon, R.N., 
of Dennill Hill, Gloucestershire ; Rev. H. J. 
Whitfield, of Humbe, Herefordshire, 
son of the late Dr. C. Whitfield, to Sarah, d. 
of W. L. T. Robins, Esq., of St. Peter's Square, 
Hammersmith ; Rev. H. W. Beadon, v- of 
Latton, Wilts, to Frances Isabella, youngest 4. 
of the late Major-General the Hon. Sir W. 
Ponsonby, K.C.B.; Rev. R. F. B. Rickards, 
late of Balliol Coll , and of Offwell, near Honi- 
ton, Devon, to Rachel, youngest d. of Joseph 
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Heald, » of Wakefield; Rev. E. Horton, 
M.A., c. of Denchworth, Berkshire, to Eliza- 
beth, seeond d. of W. Smith, Esq., of Weedon 
Royal ; Rev. Tatton Brockman, M.A., v. of 
Rottingdean, Sussex, to Anna, eldest d. of the 
late v. John Holmes, M.A., r. of All 
Saints’ and St. Nicholas, Southelmham, in the 
county of Suffolk, and of Gawdy Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk ; Rev. Dr. Burney, M.A., of 





MARRIAGEs. 


Magdalen Coll. Oxford, to Ann Jane, eldest d. of 
Simeon Warner, Esq., of Blackheath, Kent; 
Rev. W. A. Taylor, r. of Litchborough, 
Northants, to Catherine, eldest d. of the late 
Rev. W. Church, of Hampton, Middlesex ; 
Rev. H. M. Barlow, to Miss Briggs, d. of Mr. 
J. Briggs, of Sotterley; Rev. G. Burrowes, 
only son of the Dean of Cork, to Mary, d. of 
the Rev. T. Gibbings, v. of Monkstown, Cork, 
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THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


Testimontars oF Respect to Crerey. 
Presentation Or Pirate to tHe Bisnop 
or Perersnornoven.—On Feb. ist, a depu- 
tation from the parish of Allhallows, Lon- 
don-wall, consisting of the churchwardens 
and Mr. Bourdillon, Dr. Gordon, and 
Messrs. Abraham, Ibbotson, and Elston, 
waited upon the Bishopat his residence in 
Pall Mall with a handsome silver waiter, 
having engraved on it his lordship’s arms 
and the following inscription: —‘“‘ Presented 
by the parishioners of Allhallows, London- 
wall, to the Right Rev. Dr. Davys, Lord 
Kishop of Peterborough, in testimony of 
their regard and esteem, which he de- 
served as their rector for a period of ten 
years.’ Mir. Bourdillon, in a very appro- 
= address, presented the plate to the 
tishop, and his lordship, in feeling and 
affectionate terms, returned thanks for so 
gratifying a proof of the kindness of the 
parishioners towards him, and of their ap- 
probation of the manner in which he had 
discharged his duties as their rector. 

A gold watch, with a purse of 100 sove- 
reigns, has been presented to the Rev. 
R. A. Taylor, M.A., the last coadjutor of 
the venerable and Rev. T ‘IT. Biddulph, in 
the perish of St. James, Bristol, from se- 
veral of the inhabitants, in grateful esteem 
for his disinterested labours, bis Christian 
demeanour, and bis efficient scholarship. 

A deputation from the parish of Barnes, 
Surrey, headed by the vice-chancellor, have 
waited upon their late rector, the Rev. 
Joha Je reys, at his residence in Eaton- 
place, for the purpose of presenting bim 
with an elegant candelabrum, a testimonial 
from his | peg oy ee on his retirement, 
occasioned by ill health, from the perform- 
ance of those duties which he had for a 
period of 44 years so worthily exercised 
amongst them. The base, from which rises 
a lofty stem, supporting seven branches, 
(which displays with great effect the taste 
and workmanship of Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge,) is embellished with the arms and 
crest of the rev. gentleman, together with 
the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to 


the Rev. John Jeffreys, rector of the paris 
of Barnes, by the unanimous vote of his 
parishioners, in grateful acknowledgment 
of the truly Christian performance of his 
duties in that parish fora period of 44 years, 
and in the unqualified expression of their 
marked admiration of bis character and con- 
duct, both in the exercise of the domestic 
virtues of the man, and the exalted and re- 
sponsible office of the minister.”’ 

The Rev. Edward Whitehurst, A.B., bas 
been presented by his congregations ol 
Moreton and Aston chapels, with a hand- 
some silver coffee pot and salver, as a token 
of their esteem and gratitude for his faith- 
ful and zealous services. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The dissenters have just been defeated, 
by a large majority, in their attempts to 
obstruct the levying of a church rate at 
Weymouth.— Salisbury Herald. 

ESSEX. 

New Cuvurcues.—The Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Building of Churches and 
Chapels have voted grants towards the 
building of a chapel at East Hyde, in the 
parish of Luton, and for the erection of 
galleries in Kempston church. — Essex Mer- 
cury . 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Rev. Samuel Lloyd, vicar of Horsley, 
Gloucestershire, having given away annu- 
ally more than balf the proceeds of that 
small living, and subscribed 1200. to rebuild 
the church, bas paid two hundred pounds 
more to the contractors, trusting in the li- 
berality of the friends of our establishment 
to reimburse him this unavoidable excess 
of expenditure beyond the contributions 
raised alread y.— Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

We hold out to the imitation of the Man- 
chester cotton, and of the Monmouth and 
Glamorgan iron lords, (as well) the noble 
example of the Bristol Cotton Company, 
who have contributed 1000/. to the funds 
for erecting a new church, The proposal 
also to provide church room for the increas- 
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ing population of St. Philip's will, we trust 
be supported by a large body of Protestant 
Christians, besides those who have already 
set a noble example of munificence.— Bris- 
tol Journal. 

The consecration of Christ Church, 
Lansdown, Cheltenham, lately took place, 
and was attended by upwards of 2000 per- 
sons, mostly of the upper and middle 
classes. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol was received on his entrance by the 
Rev. F. Close, the Rev. C. Kennaway, and 
the other resident clergy of Chelienham 
and its vicinity, the churchwardens, and 
several of the principal proprietors. The 
Rev. T. Murray Browne, rector of Standish- 
cum-Hardwick, preached the consecration 
sermon from 1 Kings, ix.3. The conclud- 
ing act of the ceremony was the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament by the bishop to 
the clergy present, between thirty and forty 
of whom partook of it, as also the church- 
wardens and a few of the laymen. The 
service, which commenced at eleven, was 
not fully over until nearly four. — Chelten- 
ham Journal. 

The Bishop of Llandaff has caused a mo- 
nument to be erected to the memory of the 
late Rev. Dr. Beeke, of Oriel College, 
Dean of Bristol, and formerly rector of 
Ufton, Berks.-— Watchman. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

At Melbourne, in Leicestershire, a ves- 
try meeting was lately held, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of levy- 
ing a church rate, to pay for some necessary 
repairs. A Mr. Stubbs, a churchman, op- 
posed the rate, and was carrying the meet- 
ing all hisown way, when a Mr. Owen got 
up, and on announcing himself a dissenter, 
was loudly cheered. He went on to say, 
that though a dissenter, he could not op- 
e899 the rate, because—first, be had bought 
118 property subject to it, and considered 
that by such an opposition he should be 
acting dishonestly; secondly, because he 
had a respect for the law of the land, and 
it was a law that achurch should be kept 
in every parish by an assessment of pro- 
perty; thirdly, because he considered that 
by refusing a rate he should be robbing the 
poor, who, by law and long prescription, 
had a right to be provided with a place of 
worship by the owners of real property, 
without exception. ‘The effect of this 
speech was, that the rate was approved by 
a majority of three to one.— Leicester Jour. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Maryterone Vestry.—On Feb. Ist, at 
the ordinary weekly meeting of this board, 
Mr. Daniel in the chair, Mr. Flood, vestry- 
clerk, stated that he had received the fol- 
lowing opinion of the attorney-general upon 
the case which had been prepared for him 
relative to the right of the vestry to borrow 
the sum of 25,0001. on the parish bonds 
The case sought the attorney-general’s opi- 
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nion as to the right of the vestry, under 
the local act of parliament, to borrow the 
sum of 25,000/. on the various rates of the 
parish, to which the learned gentleman re- 
turned the following reply :— 

**T am of opinion that the sum of 25,0004 
may be lawfully borrowed in the manner 
proposed. No sum could be lawfully bor- 
rowed on the credit of the poor-rate, to 
make up the deficiency of the assessment ; 
but if the 5000/. be required for buildings 
and alterations (an extraordinary expendi- 
ture), I think this sum may be lawfully 
borrowed on the credit of the poor-rate. 
The power of borrowing on the credit of 
the paving-rate and the highway-rate 
appears to me to apply to ordinary ex- 
penditure, so that the prescribed limits are 
not exceeded. The powers of borrowing 
given by Michael Angelo Taylor's Act are 
not wanted in this case, and do not inter- 
fere with the powers given by the local 
acts.—J. Campnecc. January 28, 1840.” 

In answer to Mr. Bagshawe, the clerk 
stated that 14,0002. of the parish debt had 
been cleared off since Christmas, and the 
sum total owing was 18,7832. ‘Lhe balance 
due to the parish from unpaid rates was 
52,0002. , but deducting 53,0007. for defuulters 
the vestry might calculate on 49,0001, Mr. 
Salomons objected to ex parte statements 
going forth, inducing the parish to believe 
that the money owing had not placed them 
in great difficulties. Mr. Kensett advised 
that advertisements for loans on parish 
bonds be put in the papers, with the at- 
torney-general’s opinion attached to them, 
in contradiction to that of Sir F, Pollock, 
which their opponents bad published. The 
motion being seconded was carried. Mr. 
Daniell returned thanks to the vestry for 
their vote of confidence in him at their 
last meeting, and the board separated.— 
Times. 

Invotuntary Vortuntaries,—A short 
time since it was announced that asociety, 
called a Voluntary Church Society, was 
established in London for the purpose of 
‘using every available means to prove the 
unscriptural character and injurious ten- 
dency of civil éstalflishments on religion,” 
On the prospectus it was stated that the 
following gentlemen were to act as the pro- 
visional committee :—Rev. Dr. Morrison, 
Rev. Dr. Reed, Rev. Dr. Cox, Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith, Rev. Dr. Leifchild, Rev. 
George Clayton, Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, and 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. It is a fact me 4 
of notice thatof the gentlemen mentioned, 
the Rev. Drs. Morrison, Reed, and Pye 
Smith, the Rev. G. Clayton, and Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., have all declined any con- 
nexion with the society, and have ex- 
pressed their surprise that their names 
should have been placed on the committee 
without having been consulted on the sub- 
ject.—Morning Herald, d 

The attorney-general, with another emi- 
nent counsel, have decided that clergymen 
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are justified in retusing to marry parties 
producing a superintendent registrar's cer- 
tificate, they not being parishioners, al- 
though resident within the same union in 
which the parish is situated; such parties 
can claim to be married only in the parish 
in which one or both reside.— Morn. Post. 

A commodious school-room tor the In- 
fant and Sunday Schools in connexion with 
Christ Chapel, Maida Hill, bas been built. 
It is in Richmond-street, Edgeware-road, 
and is capable of containing 400 children. 
The Lord Bishop of London presided at 
the opening, when a series of resolutions 
were moved and seconded, accompanied 
with very interesting speeches by several 
of the neighbouring clergy and gentry. — 
Standard. 

The ‘Tithe Commissioners for England 
and Wales have published their annual 
report, trom which it appears that they 
have now in office 4993 agreements, of 
which 5980 have been confirmed; 1916 
have been received, and 1,990 contirmed 
during the year 18359, 414 awards, of 
which 178 had been contirmed ; 357 of 
these having been received, and 172 con- 
firmed, in 1839; and that rent-charges have 
now been fixed in about 5-i2ths of the tithe 
districts of the country, exclusive of those 
parishes or places the uthes of which have 
been commuted by local acts of parliament; 
/184 apportionments have been received, 
of which 1157 have been contirmed, 15¥1 
having been received, and 933 contirmed, 
during the year 1859. The progress of 
tithe commutation has thus been consi- 
derably accelerated during the last vear. 

Srimiruan Desrircitos.—The parish 
of Bethnal Green, forming a part of the 
vast metro} 
pulation of 
there are 


el revmen 


vohis of England, contains a po- 
more than 70,000 souls, and 
only three churches and five 

It is proposed to build ten 
idditional churches, the total expense of 
which, with the endowment, 1s calculated 
at 75,0002, Powards this large sum there 
has already been colle ted about WOOO. : 
leaving 20,0007, to be procured from those 
who may have the ability and willingness to 
aid in so good & work, but perhaps have 
T d scarcely yet heard of it. It is impossible 
to enumerate the many liberal donations 
already received, but the following are so 
extraordinary that we think them worthy 
of espe ial notice: 

The Rev. J. W = and his Sister, 

S. H., by the hands of the Bie 
shop of London, Sooo, 
total oeve Stee ‘ 

Commercial Prosperity, by the 

hands of the Rev. ryan Wing, 

\ Successful kimigrant ot forme I 

dl tvs eses 

Morning Herald. 

A meeting of the members of 
lhecesan Board of babu 
the 18th ot Feb., at 0, squar 
Among the gratifiving circumstances stated 
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at this meeting Is the fact that hve ot her 
muajesty’s judges have consented to act as 
inspectors of the schools in union with the 
bourd, upon the appointment of the |; 
shop of London, and that in company with 
the clergymen nominated by his lordship 
as their coadjutors, they devoted no incon- 
siderable portion of their brief leisure at 
Christmas to this interesting and impor- 
tant work. It is unnecessary to add that 
the judges could only undertake such a task 
as aprovisional and temporary arrangement, 
until some permanent and eflectual system 
of inspection can be established. The 
board has already collected a valuable mass 
of information on the subject of education 
in the diocese, and is steadily proceeding 
in its labours, although it is a matter of re- 
gret that the prosecution of some of its 
designs is impeded by the want of suf 
cient funds to carry them into full effect. 
Standard. 

Sons or THE Crenoy.—The anniversary 
festival will be held on Thursday, the 14th 
of May next. The rebearsal of the music 
will take place as usual, on the preceding 
‘Tuesday. 

Important Facr.—It was stated in the 
House of Commons two years ago that 
nineteen-twentieths of the church-rates 
were paid by churchmen. ‘The whole 
amount for that year was estimated at 
600,000L, of which 570,000L was paid by 
churchmen, 30,0001, by dissenters. In the 
same year the sum of 25,0004 was voted by 
parliament to dissenting teachers, and a 
further sum of 24,000/. towards the erection 
ot dissenting meeting-houses, and the po 
pish college at Maynooth. Out of these 
two last sums the churchmen paid seven 
eighths, or 43,000/.; therefore churchmen 
ure actually paying 15,000/, more in one year 
towards the support of dissent than the 
dissenters are paying towards the estab- 
lished church.— Norfolk Chronicle. 


NORFOLK. 


Nationat Scunoot Socrety.—A meet- 
ing of the Norwich Diocesan Committee 
was lately held at the Clerical Society's 
Rkooms, Upper Close ; the Lord Bishop 
ithe chair. After several sums had been 
voted towards the expenses of building 
school-rooms in this county, and supplies 
ot books, Nc. ordered, the Rev. Alexandet 
Bath Power, M.A. of Catharine Hall, Cam 
bridge, Curate of Keswick, Cumberland, 
was unanimously elected clerical principal 
of the Norwich Diocesan Training Institu- 
tion. The testimonials transmitted by the 
reverend gentlemen were of the highest 
character, including letters trom the Rev 
Dr. Turton, Dean of Peterborough, the 
Rev. G 7 Corrie, Norrisian Protessor ot 


Divinity, and Dr. Southey— Norfolk Chro- 
iicle, 
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\. fATION, — On 
same day, and at the same place, at a 
meeting of the Diocesan Church Building 
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Society, (the Lord Bishop in the chair, ) it 
was agreed to give 1001, towards the erec- 
tion of a church at New Catton, with an 
expression of regret that the present state 
of their funds did not allow them to do 
more, and 401 towards the alteration of 
the church at Cromer, by which 400 addi- 
tional free sittings will be provided for the 
poor. It was also determined to rescind 
their former resolution, by which it was 
agreed to pay over, as in the last two years, 
to the parent society, the whole of the 
receipts, and to restrict the future contri- 
butions to one-fourth of their annual in- 
come.—/bid. 

On Friday last, the remains of J. H. 
Loveridge were attended to the grave by 
a numerous body of members of the So- 
ciety of Odd Fellows, of which the de- 
ceased was a member. The corpse hav- 
ing been low:red into the grave, the funeral 
oration of the order was read by brother 
Secretary, James Hill, of the grand Britannic 
Lodye, in a manner which did him much 
credit ; after which, they returned from the 
grave, accompanied by hundreds of spec- 
tators.—/bid. [Can this have been done 
inachurehyard ? and if so, ought it to be 
allowed | 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


A gentleman in India has, through the 
Bishop of Calcutta, offered to the univer 
sity of Oxford a prize of 2001. for a treatise 
in refutation of Hindooism, and in elucida- 
tion of Christianity in a manner best cal- 
culated to win the attention of Hindoos. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to erect a new 
church, capable of containing 650 persons, 
on the borders of Bitton and St. George, 
about midway between Bath and Bristol. 
The site proposed is Hanham, or Jefferies 
Hill. Within a radius of half a mile from 
the latter spot there are from 2000 to S000 
persons resident, who have hitherto been 
destitute of religious instruction. A grant 
of o00/. has been obtained from theGlouces- 
ter and Bristol Church Building Associa- 
tion; 2001. from the Incorporated Church 
Building Society ; and subscriptions to a 
considerable amount have already been 
received. The sum already raised is about 
N00, — Bath Chronicle. 

lhe sermon on behalf of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts was preached at Christ Church, 
ath, by the Rev. Dr. Hook, vicar of 
Leeds, and chaplain to the Queen. The 
preacher selected bis text from Ds. xevi. 
10 Say among the heathen that the 
Lord reigneth.” The meeting was held 
on the next day at the Assembly Rooms 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells took the chair, and opened the 
meeting wath prayer. lhe room was 
crowded in all parts. On no former occa- 
ston has there been a fuller attendance, 
which evinces the deep interest the public 
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tuke in the proceedings of the Society. 
Bath Post. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells having 
long contemplated the foundation of a 
diocesan collegiate institution, in order to 
the training of candidates for boly orders, 
in conformity with the cherished desire ot 
our reformers, that between the academic 
degree and entrance into the ministry 
there should be a course of preparatory in- 
struction, has decided on immediately 
commencing the execution of such a plan 
in connexion with his cathedral city, and 
has appointed the Rev. J. H. Pinder, 
A. M., late principal of Codrington College, 
barbados, to be Professor of Theology, at 
Wells. ‘To meet the cost of this excellent 
appointment, (400/. per annum,) the lord 
bishop and two gentlemen of the diocese 
have muniticently subscribed 100/. each 
for ten years. A portion of the remaining 
1001. per annum is yet to be provided.— 
Bath Chronicle. 

On Sunday, February 0th, a confirmation 
was beld by the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, at Walcot Church, when 290 per- 
sons were partakers of that holy rite. The 
lord bishop has since confirmed 150 young 
persons at Keynsham. 

The Duke of Cleveland has given a 
piece of land most convenient for a site for 
Redhill Chapel, and the rector of Wring- 
ton, the Rev. John Vane, has contributed 
towards the endowment the sum of 300/, 


WILTSHIRE, 


Sarispury Drocesaxn Boarp or Epu- 
caTion.—Ata meeting of the above board, 
held on the 10th December, 1839, it was 
resolved — 


1. That in order to provide a supply of 


teachers of the first class—viz., of those 
who are designed for masters and mis- 
tresses of schools in towns and larger 
country parishes — the board contribute 
towards the support of six pupils, to be 
trained in the National Society's establish- 
ment, or at some similar institution, a sum 
not exceeding 154 per annum for each 
pupil. 

”. ‘That in reference to those who are 
to become teachers in schools in the smaller 
rural parishes, when persons of this class 
come highly reeommended by the local 


boards, the whole, or as large a portion of 


their expenses as the funds will allow, 
be defrayed while they are receiving in- 
struction in some good school in the coun- 
try approved by the diocesan board. 
SocuTy Fron THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
Gosrpet iN Forrigs Pants.—A district 
committee has been formed at Chippen- 
ham, to embrace that deanery, and also the 
deanery of Malmesbury, im support of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, under the presidency of 
the Lord Bishop oft Gloucester and Bristol. 
It already numbers among its vice-prest- 
dents, the Ven. IT. Thorpe, Archdeacon of 
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Bristol ; Joseph Neeld, kisq., M.P.:; i. oe 
S. Sotheron, Esq., M.P.; G. H. W. He- 
neage, Ksq., M.P.; I. G. B. Estcourt, 
Esq., M.P.; J. Anstey, Esq. ; and R. H. 
Pollen, Esq. 

YORKSHIRE, 


On Old Christmas-day the church at 
Austwick, near Clapham, in the archdea- 
conry of Craven, recently built at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Charles Ingleby and bis sis- 
ter, Miss Ellen Ingleby, was opened by 
licence from the Bishop of Ripon, Part 
oft the service was taken by the Rev. Mr. 
Auton, and the sermon, which was exceed- 
ingly appropriate and impressive, was 
preached by the Rev. Charles Overton, 
the vicar of Clapham. Not less than trom 
300 to 400 persons attended on this inte- 
resting occasion. ‘The consecration will 
take place about Midsummer, by which 
time the elegant church now erecting ut 


Stainforth, near Settle, at the expense of 


Vir. Pudsey Dawson and his sisters, will 
be completed. Endowments in both cases 
are raising by subscription. — }orkshire 
Crazette. 

Dissentino Inroterance.—We men- 
tioned some time ago that the Rev. J. A. 
Miller, minister of Queen-street Chapel, 
Shetheld, had given great otfence to the 
‘*deacons” or othicers of bis congregation, 
by having become a member of the Pro- 
testant Reformation Society ot Shetheld, 
who had called him to account therefore, 
deeming that ‘* such a connexion was iIn- 
compatible with bis principles as a dis- 
senter, and of injurtous tendency to the 
church and congregation of which he was 
minister.” Mr. Miller, however, ventured 
to remonstrate with the deacons on the 
subject of their note. He said that “ the 
incompatibility of the connexion which he 
sustained with the Protestant Association, 
either with his principles as a dissenter 
or with his duties and usefulness as a 
pustor, had never in the shehtest degree 
been seen or felt by himself,” and cssured 
lis persecutors that “the light in which 
that association was viewed by him, and 
which, in his conscience, he believed to 
beats proper light, was that of a body of 
mien anxious to prevent, by all lawful 
means, the mecrease of popery, and that 
alone.” Mr. Miller's appeal is, we are 
bound to say, characterized throughout by 
a meek and Christian spirit, while at the 
same time be ventures to judge and to act 
independently. Their pastor's remon- 
strances had ho etleet. Lhe deacons were 
inexorable,  kither Mr. Miller or they 
must “resignothece.’” ‘Lhe deacons threat- 
ened to do so, in anticipation that Mr. 
Miller would voluntarily retire. Theissue 
ot the dispute was, that ‘Cat a regular 
church meeting” it was decided that the 
* trustees of Queen-street Chapel” should 
call upon Mr. Miller to resign. This in- 
vitation he declined, on the ground that 
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the trust-deed only required the minister 
‘¢to maintain and espouse the doctrines 
agreeably to the first thirty-one articles of 
the church of England.” Here the matter 
rests, affording an edifying illustration of 
the “ incompatibility” of liberty of con- 
science with dissenting principles. — Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

The Earl of Manvers bas subscribed the 
munificent sum of 4004 in aid of the funds 
of the new church at Sneaton. This libe- 
ral donation was in addition to a large plot 
of land given by the noble earl for the 
site. 

Hearn Grammar Scuoor.—aAt a full 
meeting of the governors of Heath School, 
Edward Sleap, Esq., M.A. of Brasennose 
College, Oxford, and William Augustus 
Marsh, K'sq., B.A. of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, were unanimously elected 
Head Master and Second Master respec- 
tively. Mr. Sleap was educated at the 
school attached to King’s College, London, 
and was for some time at the head of the 
school, as testified by flatt®ring testimo- 
nials from the late Principal (the Bishop 
of Chichester), the Bishop of London, and 
others. At Oxford, Mr. Sleap fully sus- 
tained the reputation he brought from 
school. He twice obtained the annual 
prize awarded by his college for the best 
Latin and English compositions; and on 
taking his degree in 1837 was in the first 
class in literis humanioribus, which is the 
highest classical distinction the University 
has to bestow. Mr. Marsh was edneated 
at Eton, under Dr. Keate, who certifies to 
his very creditable proficiency in classical 
learning ; and on taking his degree in 1857 
Was distinguished by a place among the 
wranglers of his year. There were twenty- 
tive candidates for the head mastership, 
and ten for the second.— Halifax Guardian, 
io, b, Bth. 

Tur Curistian KNOWLEDGE Sociery.— 
A meeting of the Woodhouse District Sub- 
committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was held in the 
school-room at Feather Hill, on Monday, 
January 13th, at half-past seven in the 
evening. ‘The attendance was good. The 
Rev. James Fawcett read a report, from 
which it appeared that during the year 
there had been circulated in the district 
103 Bibles or Testaments, 52 Prayer-books 
or Psalters, and 588 books or tracts, making 
a total issue of 743 of the society's pub- 
lications. lhe receipts during the year 
were about 2W., of which 11. 18s. dd. was 
in gratuitous contributions. —Leeds Intelli- 
ae nceer. 


W ALES. 


Until new churches are built at Merthyr, 
the Rev. G. M. Maber, the incumbent, 
has agreed to pay, out of the proceeds of 
the living, three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds per annum, besides relinquishing 
baster offerings and fees, to maintain three 
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curates—an example of liberality which 
the noble patrons, the Marquis of Bute 
and the Bishop of Llandaff, have publicly 
expressed their high approbation of. 


On Wednesday, the 29th of January, the 
first clerical meeting of the deanery in the 
year 1840 was held at Narbeth, Pembroke- 
shire. A very large congregation of the 
clergy and laymen of the district was in 
attendance, The liturgical services of the 
day were. read with much feeling by the 
Rev. Daniel Jones, vicar of Llawhaden ; 
alter which two excellent sermons were 
preached—the first by the Rev. Gilbert 
Smith, formerly of Louth, Lincolnshire, 
and now rector of Gumfreston, near Tenby, 
and the second by the Rev. Thomas Brig- 
stocke, rector of Whitton. rural dean of 
Roose, and chaplain to the Countess of 
Mansfield. At the conclusion a liberal 
collection was made in aid of the funds of 
those kindred societies—the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, the objects of which 
had been most ably explained previously 
to lis parishioners by the inestimable 
rector, the Rev. William Lloyd.— Carmar- 
then Journal. 
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SCOTLAND, 

The Glasgow Church Building Society 
have published a report, from which it ap 
pears that in tour years that society has 
built and provided accommodation to such 
un extentas to have added upwards ot 
8,000 sittings to their former church room 
and all those sittings are occupied. Would 
that we could report equally of the pro- 
gress of church extension in the large 
towns of England! 

Hier Majesty has nominated the Rev 
Dr. Esdaile one of the commissioners for 
visiting the University of St. Andrew's 
The other commissioners are, Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord Cuninghame, Sir David Brews 
ter, Dr. Haldane, and the Provost of St 
Andrew’s.— Perth Paper. 

COLONIAL. 

EceiestasticaL INTELLIGENCE. — On 
the 28th January, the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese of Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands consecrated a 
chapel-of-ease, called Holy Innocents, 
erected on part of the glebe land in the 
parish of St. Thomas, in the island of Bur- 
bados ; and at the same time his lordship 
consecrated the burial ground thereto be- 
longing.— Barbadian. - 


BOOKS, 


ororerrecere re 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Brother's United States of North America. 8vo. 
18s. cloth. 

Archbold’s Justice of the Peace. 3 vols. 12mo. 
2/. 108. boards. 

History of Switzerland, by H. Vieusseux. Svo. 
78. 6d. cloth. 

Law and Lawyers, or, Sketches of Legal History 
and Biography. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

Moore's History of Ireland, Vol. IlI., Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. fe. 6s. cloth. 

Krasinski’s Poland. Vol. Il. 8vo. is. 6d, 
boards. 

Jameson's Social Life in Germany. 2 vols. post 
vo. 21s. cloth. 
Major Sir W. Lloyd and Capt. A. Gerard's Tour 
inthe Himalaya. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
Faber's Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Court and Camp of Runjeect Sing, by the Hon. 
W.G. Osborne. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. 
Vol. 1. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Ingram’s Popish Doctrine of Transubstantiation 
Refuted. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

D'Oyley’s Life of Archbishop Sancroft. 8vo. 
9s. cloth. 

Merry'’s Philosophy of a Happy Futurity. fe. 
Svo. 5s. cloth. gilt. 

Swainson on the Climate of New Zealand. S8vo. 
38. sewed. 

Epistles of the Right Rev. Joseph Hall, D.D. 


Edited by the Rev. Archdeacon Hale. §8vo. 


43.64.) cloth. 


Croly’s Life of Burke. 2 vols. postSvo. Iss 

Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant. 3 vols. Ismo, 
Qs. half-bound. 

Deliciw Literariw, a New Volume of Table-Talk 
smo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

A Treatise on the Sin of Adam. 18mo. 3s. 6d 
cloth. 
Rev. H. Melvill’s Sermons, Preached at Cam 
bridge, November, 1839. 8vo. 5s. bound. 
Museum of Religious Knowledge. 12mo. 6s. 
cloth. 

The Spirit of the Church of Rome. By Thomas 
Stephens, Fsq. fe. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

Western’s Commentaries on the Constitutions 
and Laws of England. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Montgomery's Guatemala. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Winter in the West Indies, &c. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Chevallier’s United States. 8vo. I4s. cl. 

Prince Albert and the House of Saxony. By F. 
Shoberl. 8vo. 58. 6d. cloth. 

Prince Albert, his Country and Kindred, Imp 
8vo. 4s. sewed. gilt. 

Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXVI. ‘‘Bees.”’ fe 
6s. cloth. 

Blomfield’s Prometheus Vinctus. &yo. 8. bis 
Maranatha in connexion with the future History 
of the Jewish Nation. 1!2mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Demosthenes on the Crown translated, with 
Notes. By Lord Brougham. 8vo. 108. 6d 

cloth. 
Lee’s Hebrew, Chaldce, and English Lexicon 
svo. 258. cloth. , 
Seaton of the Earl of Dadley to the Bishop of 
Llandaff. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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Hl The Sunbeam, Vol. 1. 4to. 16s. cloth. 
' Malcom’s Travels in the Burman Empire, svo. 
i Is, 6d. sewed. 
t, fag Coleridge’s Poetical Works. 3 vols. fc. 8vo. 
Hon 15s. cloth. 
; Stonard’s Dissertations on our Saviour’s Dis- 
; courses respecting the Destruction of the 
Temple. 8vo. 6s.6c. cloth. 


0 An anemcniee 


NOTICES 





Gloucestershire Vicar,” 


| | *303.,° “PK 
| TAL 


“© Smeguorsyec,” 
»” ** Clerscus,” 


matter. 
layed ; 


TO CORRESPO 


ee 
Recriven ‘“ Mr. Coddington,” “ Mr. Winning,” 
* A Parish 
* A Friend to Truth,” “ 
“ S.E.,” and “ Mr. Winning,’ 
iG? for insertion this month, but stand over in consequence of 
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Craufurd’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Freeman’s Isracl’s Return, or, 


cloth 
Palestine Re 


gained. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Roger’s Practical Arrangement of Ecclesiasticg) 
Law. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Protestant Ascendancy Vindicated. By Rey 4 
D. Gregg. 12mo. 4s. cl. ’ 


NDENTS. 


‘Mr. Beaven,” “ R. B.,” “<A 
Priest,” **M.,” “J. D. C.,' 
An Old Subscriber.” 
are in type, and were fully intended 
an unexpected press ot 


It is obvious that in such cases the longest letters are most liable to be de- \ 
and the Editor is sure that he shall be excused even by the writers when he 


states that those three letters would have filled the space which is now oceupied by 


twenty-two others. 


A correspondent asks for information as to a paragraph which appeared in th 
Standard during the month of January, stating that a missionary establishment, con- 
sisting of a Roman-catholic bishop, and several priests, was on the point of departure 


for New Zealand. 


Can any one oblige him and the Editor ? 
; £ 


Hle is thanked for his 


enclosure on a matter which the Editor has been watching with some interest, 


Res Editor is not aware that there is any tract or printed document published by, 
r to be procured of, any bookseller relating to the horrible atrocities of the present ( 


nett of sweeping chimne ‘ys by children. 


There is a society, however, for remedy 


ing the evil by the use of machines s; and the Editor is informed that, having during 


bill to prevent the use of children. 


YS aright practical man, who, ‘ 


long 
way to come back” 


rt 


| | No. 1, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


venient for distinction and reference. 


Eas glenn 


‘A.i.” 


; many years’ experience ascertained that machine-sweeping is quite as cheap, and 

actually more effectual, than infanticide, they are about to apply to parliament tor a 
In the meantime it is satisfactory to know 
the evidence given before a committee of the House of Commons, by Thomas Allen- 
‘five or six times” 
in the retirement of a tlue nine inches square, because 
way to go from the hall to the parlour, 


from 


in his youth spent six hours at a time 
‘it was a long one; it was a 
up to the top, and then it was a long 


—it is pleasant to know from such authority that boys are never 
(as far as he knows) sent up flues /ess than seven inches square. 
and a good deal more of greater abomination, the Editor is indebted to a tract w hich 
bas been sent to him, published by the society; and he has no doubt that it, and any 
| other information, may be obtained from the honorary secretary, Robert Steven, Esq., 


The society must surely have the sympathy, 
if not the subscriptions, of all humane persons. 


For this knowledge, 


pt hey deserve both. 


Will a correspondent at Cambridge, whose letter is quite anonymous, be kind 
enough to furnish the Editor with some sort of signature ? 


It is so much more con- 


The Editor hopes soon to write a note to ‘* A Country Clergyman.” 


may rest assured that no such irregularity as he imagines took place. It 


: a is an the writer’s stupid way of describing what always i is the case on similar occa 


sions among all classes, 


The Editor has just received a letter signed “ H.T.’ 


Surely the writer could 


hardly expect a letter, professing to speak with authority on the proceedings and ar- 
rangements of such parties, could be printed without the authentication of a name. 


se a 
Number. 


W ill a = be 


will see that the subject of his letter, 


only just received, is noticed in thi 


inquire for a letter at the Publishers’ in Waterloo Place. 





